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PREFACE. 


The present work appears in the form of Lectures, which were composed under the following 
circumstances:— 

In 1832, an Association was formed by the. industrious classes of Edinburgh, for obtaining 
instruction in useful and entertaining knowledge, by means of lectures, to be delivered in the 
evenings after business-hours. These lectures were designed to be popular with regard to stylo 
and illustration, but systematic in arrangement and extent. One evening in each week was 
devoted to Astronomy ; two nights to Chemistry; and I was requested to deliver a course on 
Moral Philosophy, commencing in November 1835, and proceeding on each Monday evening, 
till April 1836. Thus, there were delivered twenty consecutive lectures on Moral Philosophy, on 
the Monday evenings ; fifty lectures on Chemistry, on the evenings of Tuesdays and Fridays; and 
^twenty-five lectures on Astronomy, on the Thursday evenings. The audience amounted to between 
Mi ve and six hundred persons of both sexes. 

• In twenty lectures, addressed to such an audience, only a small portion of a very extensivo 
field of science could be touched upon. It was necessary also to avoid, as much as possible, ab¬ 
stract and speculative questions, and to dwell chiefly on topics simple, interesting, and practically 
useful. These circumstances account for tho introduction of many local topics of illustration, and 
of such subjects as Suretiship, Arbitration, Guardianship, and some others, not usually treated of 
in works on Moral Philosophy ; and also for the occasional omission of that rigid application of 
the principles on which the work is founded, to the case of every duty, whieh would have been 
necessary in a purely scientific treatise. Those principles, however, although not always stated, 
are never intentionally departed from. 

A largo number of my auditors had studied Phrenology, and many of them lmd read my 
work on “ Tho Constitution of Man,” in which it is extensively applied to subjects connected 
with human conduct and duty: I did not hesitate, therefore, to assume the principles of this 
science as the basis of a sound system of moral philosophy. As, however, my hearers were not, 
in general, regular students, but persons engaged in practical business, who could not be supposed 
to have always at command a distinct recollection of their previous knowledge, it became neces¬ 
sary for mo to restate theso principles at considerable length. This is the cause of a more exten¬ 
sive repetition, in these Lectures, of views already published in “ The Constitution of Man,” and 
in my phrenological writings, than, in ordinary circumstances, would have been admissible. 

The Lectures were reported, by one of my hearers, in tho Edinburgh Chronicle newspaper, 
and excited some attention. Still, however, I did not consider them worthy of being presented to 
the public as a separate work, and they did not, for some years, appear in this form in liritain. I 
transmitted a copy of tho “ Report” to a friend in Boston, U. S„ whero they were reprinted by 
Messrs Marsh, Capen, and Lyon, in a small duodecimo volume, Tho edition was speedily pur¬ 
chased by tho American public; and, encouraged by this indication of approval, I published tho 
entire. Lectures in that city, during my residence in America, in 1840, with such additions and 
improvements as they appeared to stand in need of. Since my return to Scotland, I have subjected 
tho volume to another revision, and now offer an improved edition to the British public. 

I am aware that, in founding Moral Philosophy on Phrenology, I may appear to those per¬ 
sons who stand in a different position from that of my audience, and who have not ascertained tho 
truth of the latter science, to be resting human duty on a basis of mere conjecture. 

In answer to this objection, 1 respectfully remark, that scientific truths exist independently 
of human observation aud opinion. The globe revolved on its axis, and carried the pope and 
seven cardinals whirling round on its surface, at tho very moment when he and they declared tho 
assertion of such a fact to be a damnable heresy, subversive of Christianity. In like manner, tho 
hrain performs its functions equally in those who deny, and in thoso who admit, its influence. 
I observe that in one anti-phrenologist, in whom the anterior lobe is small, the intellect is feeble; 
and that in another, in whom it is large, and well constituted, the intellect is powerful, altogether 
independently of their own belief in these facts. I have remarked, also, that when the brain of 
an anti-phrenologist has been diseased in a particular organ, he has become deranged in the cor- 
,responding faculty, notwithstanding his denial of all connection between them. The fact, there¬ 
fore, that many persons do not admit tho truth of Phrenology, does nest necessarily render it an 
^imaginary science. The denial by Harvey’s contetnporaries of the circulation of the blood, did 
not arrest the action of the heart, arteries, and veins. 

In Phrenology, as in general Physiology and other sciences, there are points still unascer- 

ained, and these may hereafter prove to be important; but the fliture discovery of the functions 
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of the spleen, will jaot overturn the ascertained functions of the lungs or spinal marrow ; and in 
like manner, the disclosure of the uses of certain unknown parts at the base of the brain, will not 
alter the ascertained functions of the anterior lobe and coronal region. I consider the phrenolo- 
gical principles on which the following Lectures are founded, to be established by such an exten¬ 
sive induction of facts, as will enable them to sustain the severest scrutiny, and not be found wanting; 
and I shall, with becoming resignation, abide by the verdict of those, who, by study and observa¬ 
tion, shall have rendered themselves competent to judge of their merits. 

In claiming for Phrenology, in the following pages, the merit of having unfolded new truths 
for the guidance of human conduct, I have no wish to go a step beyond the limits warranted by 
tho most rigid induction. I am aware that Phrenology has created no new quality, and that every 
faculty and influence of which it treats existed and operated before Dr Gall was bom. Phreno - 
logy professes to be nothing more than an accurate description of objects that exist, and their 
relations. It is equally certain that descriptions, more or less accurate, of the general characters 
and modes of operation of many of tho faculties may bo found in the works of even tho earliest 
authors. Still, however, owing to their having possessed no certain means of distinguishing 
between what is really a primitive faculty, and what is only a mode of action common to many 
faculties, and owing also to their ignorance of the organs of tho mind, and of the effects of size in 
the organs on the powers of manifestation, their knowledge never assumed the certainty and con-''' 
sistency, nor reached tho practical character, of a science. The discovery by Dr Gall of the 
functions of the brain accomplished for the philosophy of mind what tho discoveries of Kepler, 
Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton had previously done for Astronomy; it substituted a basis ot 
facts, ascertainable by observation, for hypothesis and conjecture. It brought to light several 
elements of human naturo which tho metaphysicians had failed to discover; gave certainty 
to the existence of several wlji«|k k had been with them subjects of dispute; while it shod a 
new light on the effects of the combinations of the faculties in different degrees of relative 
strength in different individuals. It also enabled philosophers to trace the relations between the 
mind,and the external world more successfully than when the mental organs were unknown. It is 
■ in referenco to these improvements that I speak, in the following pages, of Phrenology having 
unfolded new truths for the guidance of human conduct. 

EDINBOROH, I,£ October 1840. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

A Second Edition of this Work in 12mo, prico 7s. 6d,, has been in the hands of the Public 
for some time, and continues to be well received. A Cheap Edition has been repeatedly called 
for, and is now offered to the People. Several alterations and additions have been introduced; 
but none of them affect the principles and doctrine originally advanced. Since tho Lectures were 
delivered, Phrenology has made so great a progress in public opinion that the apologetic tone 
frequently used will already appear to many readers to be antiquated. 


4(5 Melville Stbeet, Edinburgh, 
31»t March 1846. 


_ ADVERTISEMENT. 

This Work was Stereotyped for the Third Edition : a Second Impression of it was called for 
in 1855, on which occasion no alterations or additions were found by the Author to be necessary. 
A Third Impression of it in the same condition is now issued. 

EDijtBUShH, l<t July 1869. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


LECTURE I. | 

ON THE FOCNDATION OF MORAL SCIENCE. 

Questions distinct, What actions are virtuous? and what 
constitutes them such ?—Answer to the former compara¬ 
tively* asy—Human constitution indicates certain courses 
of action to bo right—Necessity for studying that consti¬ 
tution and its relations, in order to ascertain wlmt ren¬ 
tiers an action virtuous or ileious—Conflicting opinions 
of philosophers on the moral constitution of man—Phre¬ 
nology assumed as a valuable guide—Possibility of the 
existence of Moral Philosophy as a natural science—No 
faculty essentially evil, though liable to bo abused—De¬ 
ductions of well-constituted and well-informed minds to 
be relied <m in moral science—Scripture not intended as 
an all-sufficient guide of conduct—Faculties revealed by 
Phrenology, and illustrations of their uses and abuses— 
Adaptation of human constitution to external nature— 
The objects of Moral Philosophy are, to trace the naturo 
ami legitimate sphere of action of our faculties »nd their 
external relations, with the conviction that to use them 
properly is virtue, to abuse them vice—Cause of its bar¬ 
ren eondition as a science—Bishop Butler's view of the 
supremacy of conscience acceded to—Those actions vir¬ 
tuous which accord with the harmonious dictates of 
all our faculties—Preceding theories imperfect, though 
partially correct—Cause of this imperfection; qualities 
of actions are discovered by the intellect, and the moral 
sentiments then decide whether they are right or wrong 
—Plan of the present course of Lectures. 

In an introductory discourse on Moral Philosophy, 
the lecturer unfortunately has few attractions to 
offer, llis proper duty is, not to descant in glowing 
terms on the dignity of moral investigations, and on 
the importance of sound ethical conclusions both to 
public and to private happiness, but to give an ac- 
countofthe state in which his science at present exists, 
and of what ho means to teach in his subsequent 
prelections. No subject can be conceived more des¬ 
titute of direct attraction. I must beg your indul¬ 
gence, therefore, for the dryness of the details, and 
the abstractness of the argument, in this lecture. I 
make these observations, that you may not feel dis¬ 
couraged by an appearance of difficulty in the com¬ 
mencement. I shall use every effort to render the 
subject intelligible ; and I promise you that the sub¬ 
sequent discourses shall be more practical and less 
abstruse than the present. 

Our first inquiry is into the basis of morals re¬ 
garded as a science ; that is, into the natural foun¬ 
dations of moral obligation. 

There are two questions—very similar in terms, 
but widely different in substance—which we must 
carefully distinguish. The one is, What actions art 
virtuous ? and the other, What constitutes them vir¬ 
tuous ? The answer to the first question, fortunately, 
is not difficult. Most individuals acknowledge that 
it is virtuous to love our neighbour, lo reward a 
benefactor, to discharge our proper owigations, to 
love God, and so forth; and that the opgkmw actions 
are vicious. But when the second question Is put, 
Why is an action virtuous— why is itv irtuous to love 
our neighbour, or to manifest gratitodeo* piety 9 


the most contradictory answers are given by philo* 
gophers. The discovery of what constitutes virtue 
is a fundamental point in moral philosophy ; and 
hence the difficulties of the subject meet us aHSo* 
very threshold of our inquiries. . f 

It is generally admitted that man has received 
definite mental and bodily constitutions; and it la 
in them and their relations that we must seek for 
the natural foundations of virtue. The knowledge 
of these constitutions possessed by philosophers ha* 
been very imperfect; anil hence has arisen much of 
the obscurity of moral science. 

Philosophers have never been agreed about the 
existence or non-existence in man even of the most 
important moral emotions,—such aB benevolence, 
and the sentiment of justice ; and, being uncertain 
whether such emotions exist or not, they have had 
no stable ground from which to start in their in¬ 
quiries into the foundation of virtue. Slirce the 
publication of the writings of Hobbes, in the 17th 
century, there has been a constant scries of disputes 
among philosophers on this subject. Hobbes taught 
i that the laws which the civil mag ! strata enjoins are 
the ultimate standards of morality. Cudworth en¬ 
deavoured to shew that the origin of our notions of 
right and wrong is to be found in a particular 
faculty of the inind wl^cli distinguishes truth from 
falsehood. Mandeville declares that the moral vir¬ 
tues ore mere sacrifices of self-interest made for the 
sake of public approbation, and calls virtue the 
“ political offspring which flattery begot upon 
pride*” Dr Clarke supposes virtue to consist in 
acting according to the fitnesses of things. Mr Hume 
endeavoured to prove that " utility is the constituent 
or measure of virtue.” Dr Hutcheson maintains 
that it originates in the dictates of a moral sense. Dr 
Paley does not admit such a faculty, but declares 
virtue to consist “ in doing good to mankind in 
obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of 
everlasting happiness.” Dr Adam Smith endeavours 
to shew that sympathy is the source of moral appro¬ 
bation. Dr Reid, Mr Stewart, and Dr Thomas 
Brown, maintair. the existence of a moral faculty. 
Sir James Mackintosh describes conscience to be com¬ 
pounded and made up of associations. Dr Ralph 
Wardlaw, of Glasgow, in a work on Ethics, pub¬ 
lished in 1834, can see nothing in Conscience except 
Judgment. 

Here, then, we discover the moat extraordinary 
conflict of opinion prevailing concerning the foun¬ 
dation of virtue. But this does not terminate the 
points of dispute among philosophers In regard to 
moral science. Its very existence, nay, the very 
possibility of its existence, as a philosophical study, 
is called in question. Dr Wardlaw says, “ Suppose 
that a chemist were desirous to ascertain the iqjy. 
gradients pf water. What estimate should v£e form 1 
of his judgement, if, with this view, be were^to suW 
ject to his analysis a quantity of what had just passed 
in the bed of a sluggish river, through, the midst of 
a large manufacturing city, from whose common 
sewers, and other outlets of Impurity* it bhd received 
every possible contamination which sifter by simple 
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admixture or by chemical affinity, had become in¬ 
corporated with the virgin purity of the fountain; 
and if, proceeding on such analysis, he were to pub¬ 
lish to the world his thesis on the composition of 
water? Little less preposterous must bo the con¬ 
duct of those philosophers who derive their ideas 
of what constitutes rectitude in morals from human 
nature as it is. They analyze the water of the pol¬ 
luted river, and refuse the guide that would con¬ 
duct them to the mountain spring of its native 
purity.”— {Christian Ethics , p. 44.) 

In these remarks Dr Wardlaw evidently denies 
the possibility of discovering, in the constitution of 
the human mind, a foundation for a sound system of 
Ethics. He supports his denial still more strongly 
in the following words According to Bishop 
Butler’s theory, human nature is 1 adapted to virtue* 
as evidently as ‘ a watch is adapted to measure time* 
But suppose the watch, by the perverse interference 
of some lover of mischief, to have been so thoroughly 
disorganised,—its moving and its subordinate parts 
and power so changed in their collocation and their 
mutual action, that the result 1ms become a constant 
tendency to go backward instead of forward, or to 
go backwards and forwards with irregular, fitful, and 
ever-shifting alternation, so as to require a complete 
remodelling, and especially a readjustment of its 
great moving power, to render it fit for its original 
purpose;—would not this he a more appropriate 
analogy for representing the present character of 
fallen man ? The whole machine is out of order. 
The liifiihspring has been broken : and an antago¬ 
nist power works all the parts of the mechanism. 
It is far from being with human nature, as Butler, 
by the similitude of the watch, might lead his readers 
to suppose. The watch, when duly adjusted, is only, 
in his phrase, ‘ liable to be out of order.* This might 
suit for an illustration of the state of human nature 
at first, when it received its constitution from its 
Maker. But it has lost its appropriateness now. 
That nature, alas! is not now a in i ldne that is 
merely ‘ apt to go out of order —it is out of order ; 
so radically disorganized, that the grand original 
power which impelled all its movements* has been 
broken and lost, and an unnatural power, the very 
Opposite of it, has taken its place ; so that it cannot 
bo restored to the original harmony of its working, 
except by the interposition of the omnipotence that 
framed it.” (P. 12(h) 

The ideas here expressed by Dr Wardlaw are en¬ 
tertained, with fewer or more modifications, by large 
classes of highly respectable men, belonging to dif¬ 
ferent religious denominations. 

How, then, amidst all this conflict of opinion as 
to the foundation, and even possibility of the exist¬ 
ence, of moral science, is any approach to certainty 
to be attained ? 

I have announced that this course of Lectures 
will be founded on Phrenology. I intend it for 
those hearers who havo paid some attention to this 
Bcience;—who have seen reasonable, evidence that 
the brain consists of a congeries of organs,—that 
each organ manifests a particular mental faculty,— 
and that, other conditions being equal, the power of 
manifesting each faculty bears a proportion to the 
size of its organs. To those individuals who have 
r not seen sufficient evidence of the truth of these 
positions, I fear that 1 have little that can be satis¬ 
factory to offer. To them, I shall appear to stand 
in a condition of helplessness equal to that of all 
xny predecessors whose conflicting opinions I have 
cited. These eminent men have drawn their con¬ 
clusions, each from his individual consciousness, or 
from observing human actions, without having the 
means of arriving at a knowledge of the fundamental 
faculties of the mind itself. They have, as it were, 


seen men commit gluttony and drunkenness; and, 
in ignorance of the functions of the stomach, have 
set down these vices as original tendencies of human 
nature, instead of viewing them as abuses merely of 
an indispensable appetite. Without Phrenology I 
should find no resting-place for the soles of my feet; 
and I at once declare, that, without its aid, I should 
as soon have attempted to discover the perpetual 
motion, as to throw any light, by the aid of reason 
alone, on the foundation of moral science. The 
ground of this opinion 1 have stated in the preface. 
Unless we are agreed concerning what the natural 
constitutions of the body and of the mind are, we 
have no means of judging of the duties which these 
constitutions prescribe. Once for all, therefore, I 
beg permission to assume the great principles and 
leading doctrines of Phrenology to be true ; and I 
shall now proceed to shew you in what manner I 
apply them to unravel the Gordian knot of Ethic®, 
which at present appears so straitly drawn .and so e 
deeply entangled. 1 do not despair of revealing to 
your understandings principles and relations re¬ 
sembling, in their order, beauty, and wisdom, the 
works of tlie Diety in other departments of nature. 

Fir.-d, then, in regard to the possibility of moral 
philosophy existing ns a natural science. Dr Ward- 
law speaks of the human mind as of a watch that has 
the tendency to go backwards, or fitfully backwards 
and forwards; as having its mainspring broken; 
and a*, having all the parts of the mechanism worked 
by an antagonist power. This, description might ap¬ 
pear to be sound to persons who, without great 
analytic powers of mind, reported to no standard 
except the dark pages of history, 1 j which to test its 
truth: but the Phrenologist appeals at once to the 
organs of the mind. Assuming that the brain is a 
congeries of mental organ®, I ask, Who formed it ? 
Who endowed it with its functions ? Only one 
answer can he given—It was Hod. When, there¬ 
fore, we study the mental organs and their func 
tions, we go directly to the fountain-head of true 
knowledge regarding the natural qualities of the 
human mind. Whatever we shall ascertain to bo 
written in them, is doctrine imprinted by the finger 
of God himself. If we are certain that these organs 
were constituted by the Creator, we may rest assured 
that they havo all a legitimate sphere of action. 
Our first step is to discover this sphere, and to draw 
a broad line of distinction between it and the sphere 
of their abuses; and here the superiority of ouf 
method over that of philosophers who studied only 
their own consciousness and the actions of men be¬ 
comes apparent. They confounded abuses with uses; 
and because man is liable to abuse his faculties, they 
drew the conclusion, prematurely and unwarrant¬ 
ably, that hi® whole nature is in itself evil. Indi¬ 
vidual men may err in attempting to discover the 
functions and legitimate spheres of action of the 
mental organs, and may dispute about the conclusions 
thence to he drawn ; but this imputes no spurious¬ 
ness to the organs themselves, and casts no suspicion 
on the principle that they must have legitimate 
modes of manifestation. There they stand ; and they 
are ns undoubtedly the workmanship of the Creator, 
as the sun, the planets, or the entire universe itself. 
Error may he corrected by more accurate observa¬ 
tions ; and whenever we interpret their constitution 
aright, wo shall assuredly be in possession of divine 
truth. 

Dr Wardlaw might ns reasonably urge the dis¬ 
order of human nature as an argument against the 
possibility of studying the science of optics, as 
against that of cultivating ethical philosophy. Optics 
is founded on the structure, functions, and relations 
of the eye; and ethics on the structure, functions, 
and relations of th8 mental organs. Against op- 
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tics lie might, argue* thus* -“The eye is no longer 
such as it was when it proceeded from the hands of 
the Creator; it is now liable to blindness; or if, in 
some more favoured individuals, the disorder of its 
condition does not proceed so far as to produce this 
dire effect, yet universal experience proves that 
human nature now labours under opaque e)es, 
squinting eyes, long-sighted eyes, and short-sighted 
eyes; and that many .individuals have only one eye. 
The external world also is no longer what it origi¬ 
nally was. There are mists which obscure the rays 
of light, clouds which intercept them, air and water 
which refract them; and almost every object in 
creation reflects them. Look at a straight rod half 
plunged into water, and you will sec it crooked. 
Can a science founded on such organs, which operate 
in such a medium, and are related to such objects, 
he admitted into the class of ascertained truths, bv 
which men are to regulate their conduct! 1 ” He 
might continue, “ Astronomy, with all its pompous 
revelations of countless suns, attended l>y innumer¬ 
able worlds rolling through space, must also be laid 
in the dust, and become a fallen monument of human 
pride and mental delusion. It is the offspring of 
this spurious science of optics. It pretends to record 
discoveries effected in infinite space by means of 
these perverted human eye*?, acting through the demo 
and refracting damps of midnight air. Away with 
filch gross impositions on the human understanding ! 
Away with all human science, f.iDely so called!" 

There would* be as much truth in an argument 
like this, as in that urged by J)r Wardlaw against 
moral philosophy, founded on the. study of nature. 
The answer to these objections against optics as a 
-rionce, is, that the constitution, functions, anil rela¬ 
tions of the eye have been appointed by the Creator; 
that, although some unsound eyes exist, yet wc have 
received judgment to enable us to discriminate be¬ 
tween sound eyes and diseased or imperfect eyes. 
Again, we admit that liiNts occasionally present 
themselves; but we ascertain the laws of light by 
observations made at times when those are absent. 
Certain media also unquestionably refract the lumi¬ 
nous rays ; but they do so regularly, and their effects 
can he ascertained and allowed for. When, there¬ 
fore, we observe objects by moans of sound eyes, a ml 
use them in the moot favourable cireumM moos, the 
knowledge which we derive from them is worthy of 
our acceptance as truth. 

The parallel holds good in regard to the mind, to 
a much greater extent than many per-ons probably 
imagine. The Creator has fashioned all the organs 
of tin* human mind, determined their functions, and 
appointed their relations. Wo. meet with some indi¬ 
viduals in whom the organs of the selfish propensi¬ 
ties are too large, and the moral organs deficient: 
these are the morally blind. We see individuals 
who, with moderate organs of the propensities, have 
received large organs of Benevolence and Veneration, 
but deficient organs of Conscientiousness: these have 
a moral squint. But we meet also v» ith innumerable 
p'ersons in whom the organs of the propensities are 
moderate, and the moral and intellectual organs well 
developed ; who thereby enjoy the natural elements 
of a sound moral vision; and who need only culture 
and information to lend them to moral truths, as 
sound, certain, and applicable to practice, as the con¬ 
clusions of the optician himself. 

Revelation necessarily presupposes a capacity in 
those to -whom it is addressed of comprehending and 
judging of its communications; and Dr Wardlaw’s 
argument appears to me to deny man’s natural cap^ 
city to understand and interpret either Scripture or 
the works and institutions of the Creator. He dis¬ 
cards natural ethics entirely, and insists that Scrip- 
turc is our only guide in morals'. Archbishop 


Wlmtely, on the other hand, who is not less eminent 
as a theologian, and certainly more distinguished 
as a philosopher, than Dr Wardlaw, assures us that 
“God hns not nveald to us a system of morality nich 
as would have bent needed for a being who had no 
other means of dh-linguishiny right and wrong. Oil 
the contrary, the inculcation of virtue and repro¬ 
bation of vice in {Scripture, are in such a tone aS* 
seem to ]>resu/>i>osc a natural j ou-er, or a capacity for 
acquiring the power, to distinguish them. And if 
a man, denying or renouncing all claims of natural 
conscience, should practise, without, scruple, every¬ 
thing he did not find expressly forbidden in Scrip¬ 
ture, and think himself not bound to do anything 
that is not there expressly enjoined, exclaiming at 
every turn— 

‘Is it so nominated in tho bond?* . 

he would be leading a life very unlike what a 
Christian's should be.” 

In my humble opinion, it is only an erroneous 
view of human nature, on flic one side or the other, 
that can lead to such contradictory opinions as these. 
Archbishop Wlmtely's view appear* to me correct. 

By observing the organs of the mind, then, and 
the mental powers connected with thorn, phreno¬ 
logists perceive that, three great classes of faculties 
have been bestowed on man. 

1. Animal Propensities. 

2. Moral Sentiments. 

B. Intellectual Faculties. 

Considering these in detail, as T have cloiicTn my 
previous courses, and in my System of Phrenology, 
and as T now* assume, that, nil of you have done, wo 
do not find one of them that man lias made, or could 
have made, himself.. Man can create nothing. Can 
we fashion for ourselves a new sense, or add a new 
organ, a third eye for instance, to those we already 
possess? Impossible. All those organs, tin refore, 
are tho gifts of the Creator; and in speaking of 
them as such, 1 am bound to treat them with tho 
same reverence that should be paid to any of his 
other works. Win re, then. I n-k, do wo/in con¬ 
templating the organs, find the evidence of tin* main¬ 
spring being broken? Wh-re do we find the an¬ 
tagonist power, which work', all He* mechanism 
contrary to the original design ? JI.i ; iL an organ ? 

T cannot answer these questions: 1 am unable to 
discover either the broken mainspring, or an organ 
for the antagonist power. I soo and feel —as who 
does not ? —the crimes, the errors, and miseries of 
human beings, to which J)r Wardlaw refers as proofs 
of the disorder of which he speaks; but Phrenology 
give" fl widely different account, of their origin. We 
observe, for example, that individual men commit 
murder or blasphemy, and we all acknowledge that 
this is in opposition to virtue; but we do not find 
an organ of murder, or an organ whose office it is 
to antagonize all the moral faculties, and to commit 
blasphemy. We perceive that men are guilty of 
gluttony and drunkenness ; but we nowhere find or¬ 
gans instituted whose function is to commit these ' 
immoralities. All that wo discover is, that man lias 
been created an organized being; tint, as such, ho 
needs food for nourishment; that, in conformity 
with this constitution, he has received a stomach 
calculated to digest the flesh of animals and to con¬ 
vert it into aliment; and that he sometimes abuses 
the functions of the stomach : and when he does so, 
we call this abuse gluttony and drunkenness. We 
observe farther, that in aid of his stomach he has 
received carnivorous teeth ; and, in order to com¬ 
plete the system of arrangements, he has received a 
propensity having a specific organ, prompting him 
to kill animals that he may eat them. In accordance 
with these endowments, animals to be killed and 
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eaten are presented to him in abundance by the 
Creator. A man may ab»'se this propensity and kill 
animals for the pleasure of putting them to death— 
this is cruelty; or lie may go a step farther—he 
may wantonly, under the instigation of the same 
propensity, kill his fellow-men—and this is murder. 
But this is a widely different view of human nature 
from that which supposes it to be endowed with 
positively vicious and perverse propensities—with 
machinery having a tendency only to go backwards, 
or to go alternately and fitfully backwards and for¬ 
wards. Those individuals, then, who con,, .it murder, 
abuse their faculty of Destructiveness by directing 
it against their fellow-men. We have evidence of this 
fact: The organ is found large in those who have 
a tendency bo to abuse it, and in them, in general, 
the moral organs are deficient. 

Again, it is unquestionable that men steal, cheat, 
liej blaspheme, and commit many other crimes ; but 
we in vain look in the brain for organs destined to 
perpetrate these offences, or for an organ of a ])ower 
antagonist to virtue, and whose proper office is to 
commit crimes in general. We discover organs of 
Acquisitiveness, which have legitimate objects, but 
which, being abused, lead to theft; organs of Secre- 
tlvcness, which have a highly useful sphere of ac¬ 
tivity, but which, in like manner, when abused, 
lead to falsehood and doeeit; and so with other 
organs. 

These organs, X repeat, are the direct gifts of the 
Create^;,and if tho mere fact of their existence be 
not sufficient evidence of this proposition, we may 
find overwhelming proof in its favour by studying 
their relations to external nature. Those who deny 
that the human mind is constitutionally the same 
now as it was when it emanated from the hand of 
the Creator, generally admit that external naturo at 
least is the direct workmanship of the Deity. They 
do not say that man, in corrupting his own disposi¬ 
tions, altered the whole fabric of the universe—that 
he infused into animals new instincts, or imposed 
on the vegetable kingdom a new constitution, and 
different laws. They admit that God created all 
these such as they exist. Now, in surveying vege¬ 
table organization, wo perceive production from an 
embryo,—sustenance by food,—growth, maturity, 
decay, and death,—woven into the very fabric of 
their existence. In surveying tho animal creation, 
we discover the samo phenomena, and the Bame re¬ 
sults : and on turning to ourselves, we find that wc 
too are organized, that we assimilate food, that we 
grow, that we attain maturity, and that our bodies 
die. Here, then, there is an institution by the 
Creator, of great systems (vegetable aud animal) of 
production, growth, decay, and death. It will not 
be dou. ,ed that those institutions owe their existence 
to the u.vinc will. 


If it bo asserted that men’s delinquencies offended 
the Deity, and brought his wrath on the offenders ; 
and that the present constitution of the world is the 
consequence of that displeasure; philosophy offers 
no pnswer to thi* proposition. She does not inquire 
into the motives which induced the Creator to con¬ 
stitute the world, physical ami mental, such as we 
see it; but, in pointing to the existence and consti¬ 
tution of vegetables, of animals, and of man, she 
respectfully maintains that all these God did con¬ 
stitute, ana endow with their properties and relation¬ 
ships; and that In studying them we are investigating 
his genuine workitfanship. 

Now, if we find on the one hand a system of 
decay and death in $xtornal nature, animate and 
inanimate, we find also In man a faculty of Destruc¬ 
tiveness which is pleased With destruction, and which 
pieces him in harmony with the ordsr of ereation:— 
If w* find on the one world, in 


which there exist—fire calculated to destroy life by 
burning, water by drowning, and cold by freezing,— 
ponderous and moving bodies capable of injuring us 
by blows, and a great power of gravitation exposing 
us to dan~cr by falling; we discover, also, in sur¬ 
veying our own mental constitution, a faculty of 
Cautiousness, whose office it is to prompt us to take 
care, and to avoid these sources of danger. In other 
words, wo see an external economy admirably ad¬ 
apted to our internal economy; and hence we re¬ 
ceive an irresistible conviction that tho one of theoo 
arrangements has been designedly framed in relation 
to the other. External destruction is related to our 
internal faculty of Destructiveness; external danger 
to our internal faculty of Cautiousness. 

I have frequently remarked that one of the most 
striking proofs ot tho existence of a Deity, appears 
to me to be obtained by surveying tho roots of a 
tree, and its relationship to the earth. These arc 
admirably adapted; and my argument is this:—Tho 
earth is a body which knows neither its own ex¬ 
istence nor the existence of the tree: the tree, also, 
1 nows neither its own qualities nor those of the 
earth. Yet the adaptation of the one to the other 
is a real and useful relation, which we, as intelligent 
beings, see and comprehend. That adaptation could 
not exist, unless a mind had conceived, executed, 
arid established it; the mind that did so is not of 
this world; therefore, a Deity, who is that mind, 
exists, and every time we look on this adaptation, 
we see His power and wisdom directly revealed to 
ns. The same argument applies, and with equal 
force, to the mental faculties and external nature. 
We sec natural objects, threatening us with danger, 
and we find in ourselves a faculty prompting us to 
take care of our own safety. This adaptation is 
assuredly divine ; hut you will observe that if tho 
adaptation bo divine, the things adapted must also 
be divine: the external world threatening danger 
must have been deliberately constituted such as it 
is; and the human mind must have been deliberately 
constituted such as i^s; otherwise this adaptation 
could not exist. 

Again, we find that the human body needs both 
food and raiment, and on surveying the external 
world we discover that in a great portion of the 
earth there aro winter’s barren frosts and snows. 
But in examining the human mind, we find a faculty 
of Constructiveness, prompting and enabling us to 
fabricate clothing ; and Acquisitiveness, prompting 
us to acquire and storo up articles fitted for our 
sustenance and accommodation, so as to place us in 
comfort when the chill winds blow and the ground 
yields us no support. We discover also, that nature 
presents us with numberless raw materials, fitted to 
be worked up, by means of our faculties, into the 
very commodities of which our bodies stand in need. 
All these gifts and arrangements, I repent, are as¬ 
suredly of divine institution; and although indi¬ 
vidual men, by abusing the faculty of Constructs e- 
ness, often-times commit forgeries, pick locks, and 
perpetrate other crimes; and, by abusing Acquisi¬ 
tiveness, 6tcal, this docs not prove that these faculties 
are in themse.lves evil. 

There is a wide difterence, then, between Dr Ward- 
law’s views and mine, in regard to human nature. 
His broken mainspring and antagonist power are 
nowhere to be met with in all the records of real 
philosophy; while the crimes which he ascribes to 
them are accounted for by abuses of organs clearly 
instituted by the Creator, having legitimate spheres 
of action, and wisely adapted to a world obviously 
arranged by Him in relation to them. 

Dr Wardlaw appears to have studied human nature 
chiefly in the actions of men, and he has not dis¬ 
tinguished between the faculties bestowed by the 
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Creator and the abusc9 of them, for which individual 
delinquents alone are nns.vernhlo. 

If these views he well founded, moral philosophy, 
as a Scientific study, becomes not only possible, but 
exceeding * interesting and profitable. Its objects 
are evidently to trace the nature and legitimate 
sphere of action of all our bodily functions and 
mental faculties, and their relations to the external 
world, with the conviction that to use them properly 
is virtue, to abuse them is vice. These principles, 
also, if sound, will enable us to account for the barren 
condition of moral philosophy as a science. 

The numerous errors, the confusion and contra¬ 
diction of previous moralists, are to be ascribed to 
their ha\ing no adequate physiological knowledge 
of the structure and functions of the body, and no 
stable philosophy of mind. In particular, they pos¬ 
sessed no knowledge of the mental organs, and no 
sufficient means of discriminating between what is 
natural and what incidental in human conduct. Sir 
James Mackintosh remarks, that “ there must be 
primary pleasures, pains, and even appetites, which 
arise from no prior state of mind, and which, if 
explained at all, can be derived only from bodily 
oroanization ; for,” says he, “ if there were not, there 
could be no secondary desires. What the number 
of the umlerived principles may be, is a question to 
which the answers of philosophers have been ex¬ 
tremely various, and of which the consideration is 
not necessary to our present purpose. The rules of 
philosophizing, however, require that causes should 
not be multiplied without necessity.” 

With all deference to Sir James Mackintosh’s au¬ 
thority, I conceive that the determination of “ the 
number of the undcrived principles” of mind, is the 
first step in all sound mental science, and especially in 
ethics; and when he admits that these “can be derived 
only from bodily organization,’’itisunphilosophical in 
him to add, “ that the rules of philosophizing require 
that causes (faculties?) should not be multiplied 
without necessity.Who would think of attempting 
either to multiply or diminish senses, feelings, or 
intellectual powers depending on “ bodily organiza¬ 
tion,” unless he could multiply and diminish, make 
and unmake, corresponding bodily organs at the 
same time ?• 

In my System of Phrenology I have presented you 
with a view of the underived faculties of mind, con¬ 
nected with specific organs, in so far as these have 
been ascertained; I have endeavoured to point out 
the sphere of action of each, and to explain the effects 
of size in the organs on the power of manifesting the 
faculties. These points being assumed, an intelligible 
foundation is laid for ethical science. Bearing ir 
mind the three great divisions of the human faculties 
into Animal Propensities, Moral Sentiments, and In¬ 
tellectual Powers, let us attend to Bishop Butler’s 
exposition of the groundwork of moral philosophy. 

Bishop Butler, in the preface to his Sermons, says, 
“It isfrom considering the relations which the several 
appetites and passions in the inward frame have to 
each other, and, above all, the supremacy of reflec¬ 
tion, or conscience, that we get the idea of the sys¬ 
tem or constitution of human nature. And from the 
idea itself it will as fully appear, that this our nature, 
». e. constitution, is adapted to virtue, as from the 
idea of a watch it appears that its nature, i. e. consti¬ 
tution or system, is adapted to measure time. 

“ Mankind has various instincts and principles of 
action, as brute creatures have; some lead mg most 
directly and immediately to the good of me fcom- 
munity, and some most directly to private good. 

“ Man has several which brutes have not; parti¬ 
cularly reflection or conscience, an approbation of 
some principles or actini a and disapprobation of 
others. « 


“ Brutes obey their instincts or principles of action 
according to certain rules; suppose the constitution 
of their body, and the objects around them. 

“ The generality of mankind also obey their in¬ 
stincts and principles, one and all of them; those 
propensions we call good, as well as the bud, accord¬ 
ing to the same rules, namely, the constitution of 
body, and the external circumstances which they arc 
in. 

1 Brutes, in acting according to the rules before 
mentioned, their bodily constitution and circum- 
tances, act suitably to their whole natwe. 

*’ Mankind also, in acting thus, would act suitably 
to their whole nature, if no more were to be said of 
man's nature than wlmt has been now said ; if that, 
is it is a true, were also a complete, adequate account 
of our nature. , 

“ But that is not a complete account of man’s na¬ 
ture. Somewhat further must be brought in to give 
us an adequate notion of it; namely, that one of those 
principles of action, conscience, or reflection, compared 
with the rest, as they all stand together in the nature 
of man , plainly bears upon it marks of authority over all 
the. rest, and claims the absolute direction of them all, to 
allow or forbid their gratification ; a disapprobation 
of reflection being in itself a principle manifestly 
superior to a mere propension. And the conclusion 
is, that to allow no more to this superior principle or 
part of our nature, than to other parts; to let it 
govern and guide only occasionally in common' with 
the rest, as its turn happens to come, fromtfie tem¬ 
per and circumstances one happens to be in; this is 
not to act conformably to the constitution of man : 
neither can any human creature be said to act con¬ 
formably to his constitution of nature, unless he al¬ 
lows to that superior principle the absolute authority 
which is duo to it.”—(Butlers Works, vol. ii. Pre¬ 
face.) 

I agree with Butler in thinking, that, in cases of 
conflict between our various desires, certain of our 
faculties are inteuded to rule and others to obey; and 
that the belief that it is so is intuitive in well-consti¬ 
tuted minds. ^ 

According to Phrenology, the human faculras con¬ 
sist of animal propensities, moral sentiments, and in¬ 
tellectual powers. Each of these has a legitimate 
sphero of action, but each is also liable to abuse. 
That rule, of action is virtuous or right which is in 
harmony with them all, each performing its proper 
office. But occasionally conflicting desires and emo¬ 
tions arise in the mind; a man, for example; may 
desire to acquire his neighbour’s property with¬ 
out compensation, or to do him an injury, in grati¬ 
fication of the feeling of revenge; these impulses pro¬ 
ceed from Acquisitiveness, Destructiveness, and Self- 
Esteem, in a state of vivid excitement. But if the or¬ 
gans of the moral and intellectual faculties be large¬ 
ly developed, and enlightened by knowledge, the in¬ 
dividual will experience counter emotions rising in 
his mind, inconsistent with these desires, disapprov¬ 
ing of them, and denouncing them as wrong. Which 
class of faculties, in such instances, is entitled to rule 1 
I answer, that the moral and intellectual jjowers are 
superior in kind to the animal propensities, and that 
every Well-constituted mind feels that, in cases of con¬ 
flict, they are entitled to restrain the inferior desires. 
This is the sense in which I spealftf the supremacy 
of the moral sentiments and intellect. 

Although the moral and intellectual faculties are 
by nature superior in kind to the animal propensi¬ 
ties, they need the assistance of these inferior powers 
in j udging of what is right. For example, a mother, 
if extremely deficient in Philoprogenitivcuws, could 
not arrive, by means of the moral and intellectual 
faculties alone/ at the same sound and effective per¬ 
ceptions of duty, towftrda her children, which she 
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could reach if she possessed an ample development 
of that organ acting in harmonious combination with 
the moral and intellectual powers. 

In applying these principles to our present subject, 
I observe that the organ of Plffloprogenitivcness, for 
example, exists, and that its function is to produce 
the love of children. This affection in itself is good, 
but when manifested in action it may produce a variety 
of effects. It may prompt us to gratify every de¬ 
sire of the child, however fantastic, if the indulgence 
will give it pleasure for a moment; but when the in¬ 
tellect is employed to trace the consequences of this 
gratification, and sees that it is injurious to the 
health, the tomper, the moral dispositions, and the 
general happiness of the infant, then Benevolence 
disapproves of thut mode of treatment, because.it 
leads to suffering, which Benevolence dislikes; Con¬ 
scientiousness disapproves of it, because it is uiyust 
to the child to misdirect its inclinations through ig¬ 
norant fondness; and Veneration is offended by it, 
because our duty to God requires that we should im¬ 
prove all his gifts to the best advantage, and not pre¬ 
pare an infant for crimo and misery, by cultivating 
habits of reckless self indulgence, regardless of all 
ultimate results. If, in any individual mother, Phi¬ 
loprogenitiveness exist very large, in combination 
with weak organs of tlic moral sentiments and intel¬ 
lect, she may abuso this beautiful instinct, by pam¬ 
pering and spoiling her children ; but it is an error 
to charge the conduct of an ill-constituted, and per¬ 
haps ah ill-informed individual mind, against human 
nature in general, as if all its faculties wore so per¬ 
verted that they could manifest lliemseh es only in 
abuses. My object will bo to expound the courses 
of action to which we are prompted by all our facul¬ 
ties when acting in harmonious combination ; and I 
shall admit all actions to be virtuous or right which 
are approved of by these combine*! powers, and treat 
all as vicious or wrong which are disavowed by them ; 
and my doctrine is, that it is ac<w< ' mc *\ with the dic¬ 
tates of all the faculties enlightened by l nowledge, har¬ 
moniously combined, which constitutes certain actions 
virtuous, and discordance with them which constitutes 
other actions vicious. 

We are now able to understand the origin of the 
various theories of the foundation of virtue to which 
I alluded at the commencement of this lecture, and 
which have been the themes of so much discussion 
among philosophers. Most of the authors whom 1 
have quoted recognise one of these three great foun¬ 
dations of virtue : According to them, 1st, All actions 
are virtuous which tend to promote the happiness of 
sentient and intelligent beings, and they are vir¬ 
tuous because they possess this tendency; 2dly, All 
actions are virtuous which are conformable to the 
will of God, and they are so for tiffs reason, and no 
Other; 3dly, All actions are virtuous which are in 
conformity with the dictates of our moral sense or 
moral faculty, which conformity is the sole charac¬ 
teristic of virtue. The partizans of each of these foun¬ 
dations of virtue have denied the reality or suffi¬ 
ciency of the other foundations. *These differences of 
opinion may be thus accounted for. 

The sentiment of Benevolence desires universal 
happiness, or the general good of all beings. When 
we wantonly sacrifice the happiness of any being, it 
is pained, and polices uneasy emotions in our minds. 
Those philosophers who place the foundation of vir¬ 
tue in the tendency of the action judged of, to pro¬ 
duce happiness, are right in so far, because this is 
one foundation; but they we wrong in so fkr as they 
teach that it is the only foundation of virtue. 

In like manner the organ of Veneration desires to 
yield obedience to the will of God, and it experiences 
painful emotions when we knowingly contravene its 
dictates. Those philosophers who place the essence 


of virtue in obedience to the will of God, are sound 
in their judgment, in so far as this is one essential 
foundation of virtue ; but they err in so far as they 
represent it to be the only one. 

And, thirdly, Conscientiousness produces the feel¬ 
ings of duty, obligation, and incumbency. It desires 
to do justice in all things. It enforces the dictates 
of our other moral faculties. Benevolence, for in¬ 
stance, from its own constitution, desires to com¬ 
municate happiness, and Conscientiousness enforces 
its dictates by proclaiming that it is our duty to act 
in conformity with them. It causes us to feel that 
wo are guilty or criminal if we wantonly destroy or 
impair the enjoyment of any being. It enforces 
also the aspirations of Veneration, and tells us that 
we are guilty if we disobey the will of God. Fur¬ 
ther, its own special function is to enforce justice, 
when our own rights and feelings, and those of other 
men, ‘-come into competition. Those philosophers 
who founded virtue in a moral sense, were right in 
so far as this faculty is one most important founda¬ 
tion of virtue; hut it is not thd only one. 

Each of the moral sentiments produces the feel¬ 
ing of right and wrong in its own sphere; Bene¬ 
volence proclaims cruelty to be wrong, and Venera¬ 
tion condemns profanity : But each is liable to «i*r 
when it acts singly. There are men, for example, 
in whom Benevolence is very strong, and Conscien¬ 
tiousness very weak, and who, following the dictates 
of tho former, without reference to those of the lat¬ 
ter sentiment, often perpetrate groat wrongs by 
indulging in an extravagant generosity ut the ex¬ 
pense of others. They are generous before they are 
just. Charles Surface, in the School for Scandal, is 
the porsouification of nueli a character. Veneration 
acting singly is liable to sanction superstitious ob¬ 
servances ; or acting in combination with Destruc¬ 
tiveness, \\ ithout Benevolence and Comcientiousnc 
it may approve of cruel persecution for the sake of 
preserving the purity of the faith which it has em¬ 
braced. Farther, as each of the inferior propen¬ 
sities has a legitimate sphere of action, it has legi¬ 
timate demands, and the moral and intellectual 
faculties must give due effect to these, before their 
decisions can be regarded as just and right. For 
these reasons, I consider the virtue of un action to 
consist in its being in harmony with the dictates of 
all the faculties acting in harmonious combination , and 
duly enlightened. 

The moral faculties often do act singly, and while 
they keep within the limits of their virtuous sphere, 
the dictates of all of them harmonize. We have a 
similar example in music. Melody and time both 
enter into the constitution of music, but we may 
have time without melody, as in beating a drum; or 
melody without time, as in the sounds of an AColian 
harp. But the two faculties widely take cognizance 
of melody and time are constituted so as to be capa¬ 
ble of acting in harmony, when they are both ap¬ 
plied to the same object. Bo it is in regard to the 
moral sentiments. If a man fall into the sea, ano¬ 
ther individual, having a large organ of Benevo¬ 
lence, and who can swim, may be prompted, by the 
instinctive impulse of benevolence, instnntly to leap 
into the water and save him, without, in the least, 
thinking of the will of God, or the obligations of 
duty. But when we calmly contemplate the action, 
we perceive it to be one falling within the legiti¬ 
mate sphere of Benevolence. It is approved of by 
enlightened intellect, and is also conformable at 
once to the divine will, and to tho dictates of Con¬ 
scientiousness. In like manner, every action that . 
is truly conformable to the will of God, or agreeable 
to Veneration, when acting within its proper sphere, 
will be found just and beneficial in its consequences, 
or ia harmony also with Conscientiousness and Be- 
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nevolence. And every just and right action will be 
discovered to be beneficial in its consequences, and 
also in harmony with the will of God. It will bo 
discovered also to be in harmony with the legitimate 
demands of all the propensities. 

There is a distinction between virtue and merit, 
which it is important to understand. Virtue, as I 
have said, consists in actions in harmony with all 
our faculties; merit, in actions performed in obedi¬ 
ence to the dictates of the moral sentiments and en¬ 
lightened intellect, in opposition to the solicitations 
of the propensities. This distinction is ably eluci¬ 
dated by a writer in the Phrenological Journal. 
“ The idea of merit,” says he, “ emanates solely from 
the operation of the selfish feeliugs and desires.” 
“ Jt is evident that Conscientiousness can see no 
morit in being just, for inclination can never per¬ 
ceive merit in its own gratification. In the same 
way, Veneration can discover no merit in yielding 
that deferential homage to superiority, which is its 
nitural tribute. And Benevolence is equally blind 
to the perception of merit, in being kind and cha¬ 
ritable. Yet merit is a word which, in reference to 
justice, veneration, and charity, conveys a distinct 
idea, and we are bound, therefore, to account for its 
existence.” “ When we contemplate the noble 
Kegulus eloquently pleading for the very decreo 
which must consign him to the l'ury of his enemies,” 
“ it is in virtue neither of Conscientiousness nor 
Veneration that his great merit is perceived, be¬ 
cause these faculties discover nothing in the action 
beyond the simple obedience to their own dictates. 
But Cautiousness, with its dark forebodings of pain, 
and misery, and death ; and Adhesiveness, with its 
yearning after the objects of its fond desire, tell us 
of the terrible assaults which Conscientiousness and 
Veneration must have sustained in maintaining 
their supremacy. And the different degrees of merit 
which different minds will discover in this action, 
will be in exact proportion to the vigour in these 
minds of the two higher sentiments which produced 
the action in relation to the power of the two selfish 
feelings by which it would have been opposed.” 
“ The clamorous outcries of these selfish feelings 
tell us of the snares with wbieh Conscientiousness 
and Veneration were, in this instance, environed, 
and it is, therefore, we attach merit to the supre¬ 
macy they maintained.”— Phren. Journ. No. XII. 

When one of these faculties acts independently of 
the other, it does not necessarily err, but it is more 
liable to do so than when all operate in concert. 
This is the reason that any theory of morals, founded 
on only one of them, is generally imperfector unsound. 

The idea of resolving morality into intellectual 
perceptions of utility, into obedience to the will of 
God, or into any other single principle, has arisen, 
probably, from the organ of the mental faculty, on 
which that one principle depends, having been 
largest in the brain of the author of the theory, in 
consequence of which he felt most strongly the par¬ 
ticular emotion which he selected as its foundation. 
Those individuals again, who deny that there is any 
natural basis for moral science, and who regard the 
Bible as the only foundation of moral and religious 
duty, are generally deficient in the organs either of 
Conscientiousness or Benevolence, or of both; and 
because they feebly experience the dictates of a na¬ 
tural conscience, they draw the inference that the 
same holds good with all mankind. 

Another question remains —What means ijo we 
possess for discovering the qualities of actions , so that 
our whole faculties may give emotions of approval 
or disapproval upon sound data? For ixample-r- 
Veneration disposes us to obey the willof God, but 
how shall wc discover what the will of God is ? It 
is the office of the intellect to make this discovery. 


For instance—A young lady from England had 
been taught from her infancy that God had com¬ 
manded her to keep Good Friday holy, and sacred 
to religious duties. When she came to Scotland for 
the first time, and saw no sanctity attached to that 
day, her Veneration was disagreeably affected ; and 
if she also had treated the day with indifference, her 
conscience would have upbraided her. In a few 
weeks afterwards, the half-yearly fost*day of the 
Church of Scotlaml came round, but in her mind 141 
sanctity whatever was attached to it;—her inteUttfA 
had never been informed that either God or the 
Church had appointed that day to bo held sacred ? 
she desired to follow her usual occupations, and w as 
astonished at the rigid solemnity with which thed^f 
was observed by the Scotch. Here the English and 
Scotch intellect had obtained dissimilar information, 
and, in each case, Veneration acted according to its 
own lights. 

The intellect must ho employed, therefore, to 
discover tho motives, relations, nnd consequences of 
the actions to be judged of, and tho propensities and 
moral sentiments will give emotions of approval 
or disapproval, according to the aspects presented 
to them. In many ordinary cases no difficulty in 
judging occurs ; for instance, the mere perception of 
a fellow-creature struggling in the water, is suffi¬ 
cient to rouse Benevolence, and to inspire us with 
the desire to save him. But when the question is 
put, Is an hospital for foundling children benevo¬ 
lent ?—if we look only at one result (saving^ tho 
lives of individual children), and listen'c^ Philopro¬ 
genitiveness exclusively, wo should say chat it is; 
but if the intellect observes all the consequences ;— 
for instance, first, tho temptation to vice afforded by 
provision being made for illegitimate children;— 
secondly, the mortality of the infants, which is 
enormous, from their being withdrawn from mater¬ 
nal care and entrusted to mere hireling keepers;— 
thirdly, the isolation of the children so reared from 
all kindred relationship with the rest of the race ;— 
and, fourthly, the expense which is thrown away in 
this very questionable arrangement: I say, after the 
intellect has discovered and contemplated all those 
facts and results, neither Philoprogcnitiveness nor the 
moral sentiments would bo gratified with foundling 
hospitals, but both would desire to apply the public 
funds to more purely beneficent institutions. With¬ 
out intellect, therefore, the propensities and senti¬ 
ments have not knowledge; and without propen¬ 
sities and moral sentiments, tho intellect sees merely 
facts and results, and is destitute of feeling. The har¬ 
monious action of the whole gives the rule of virtue. 

Phrenology shews that different individuals pos¬ 
sess the mental organs in different degrees: I do 
not mean, therefore, to say that, whatever the pro¬ 
portions of these may be in each individual, tho 
dictates of his animal, moral, and intellectual powers, 
acting in harmonious combination, are rules of con^. 
duct not to be disputed. On the contrary, in most 
individuals one or several of the organs are so defi¬ 
cient, or so excessive, in size, in proportion to the 
others, that their perceptions of duty will differ 
from the highest standards. The dictates of the 
animal, moral, and intellectual powers, therefore, 
acting in harmonious combination, which constitute 
rules of conduct, are tho collective dictates of the 
best endowed and best balanced minds, illuminated 
by the greatest knowledge. 

If, then, this theory of our moral constitution bfe 
well founded, it explains the darkness and confusion 
of the opinions entertained by previous philosophers 
on the subject. 

Dr Ward law’s antagonist power is merely single 
faculties, or particular groups of them, acting with 
undue energy, and breaking the bounds prescribed 
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to them by the rest. They will be most liable to do 
this in those individuals in whom the organs are 
most unequally combined; but there is no organ or 
faculty in itself immoral, or necessarily opposed to 
the harmonious action of the whole, ns l)r Wardlaw 
seems to suppose. 

To bo able, then, to discover what courses of 
action arc in harmony with all our powers, we must 
use our intellectual faculties in examining nature. 
Believing that both man and the external world are 
the workmanship of the Creator, I propose, in the 
following Lectures, to consider— 

1st, The constitution of man as an individual; 
and to endeavour to discover what duties are pre¬ 
scribed to him by its qualities and objects. 

2dly, 1 shall consider man as a domestic lei no, and 
endeavour to discover the duties prescribed to him 
by his constitution, as a husband, a father, and a 
child. 

3dly, I shall consider man as a social being, and 
discuss the duties arising from his social qualities. 
This will involve the principles of government and 
political economy. 

4thly, I shall oonsider man as a religious being, and 
discuss the duties which he owes to Cod, so far as 
these are discoverable from the light of nature. 


LECTURE IT. 

ON THIS SANCTIONS BY WHICH THE NATURAL 
LAWS OE MORALITY AllE SUPPORTED. 

Every law supposes a Lawgiver, and punishment annexed 
to transgression. God prescribes certain actions by the 
constitution of nature, and He is therefore the Lawgiver 
— He supports his laws by rewards and punishments— 
Does he do so by special acts of Providence ? Or are his \ 
rewards and punishments certain consequences of good 1 
or evil, appointed by Him to follow from our actions? 

It is important to shew that God dispenses justice in this 
world, because we know no other; and if He be not just 
here, there is no natural and logical ground for inferring 
that he will be just in any other world —Evidence that | 
he does disjiense justice here—His supposed injustice is 
apparent only—Philosophers have not understood the 
principles of His government—The independent notion 
of the several natural laws is the key to it—If we obey 
the physical laws, they reward us with physical advan¬ 
tages—If we obey the organic laws, they reward us with 
health—If we obey the moral laws, they reward us with 
mental joy—If we disobey any one of those laws, we are 
punished under it, although vve observe all the others— 
There in more order and justice in the Div ine government 
In this world than is generally recognised. 

In my last Lecture, I endeavoured to point out the 
foundation on which Moral Philosophy, inferred 
from the constitution of nature, rests. The mental 
organs and faculties being the gift of God, each 
lias a legitimate sphere of activity, though liable 
to be abused ; and the rule for discriminating be¬ 
tween uses and abuses is, that every act is morally 
right whicli is approved of by the whole faculties 
duly enlightened and acting harmoniously ; while all 
actions disapproved of by the faculties thus acting 
are wrong. In all harmonious actions, the moral 
sentiments and intellect, being superior in kind, 
direct the propensities. In caseB of conflict, the pro¬ 
pensities must yield. Such is the internal guide to 
morality with which man has been furnished. 

The next inquiry is, Whether the judgments of our 
faculties, when acting harmoniously, are supported 
by any external authority in nature? Every law 
supposes a lawgiver, and punishment annexed to 
transgression. Certain courses of action being pre¬ 
scribed and forbidden by the constitutions of external 


nature and of our own faculties, God, who made thess 
and their organs, is consequently the Lawgiver; but 
the question remains—Has he used any means to give 
sanction, in this world , to his commands revealed to 
us in nature ? All are agreed that rewards and pun¬ 
ishments have been established by God ; but as to tho 
extent, manner, and time, of dispensing them, very dif¬ 
ferent opinions arc entertained. By some, it is con¬ 
ceived that God, like the human magistrate, watches 
the infringement of his laws in eacli particular in¬ 
stance, and applies punishment accordingly; but that 
neither bis punishments nor his rewards are tiie 
natural effects of the conduct to which they have 
reference. Such is the view of the ways of Provi¬ 
dence embodied in Parnell’s “ Hermit;” and many 
of us may recollect the pleasure with which, in youth, 
we perused that representation, and the regret vve 
felt, that experience did not support its beautiful 
theory. A servant is described as having been 
thrown over a bridge by his companion, and drowned: 
which event at first shocks our Benevolence : but vve 
are then told that the sufferer intended that evening 
to murder a kind and indulgent master, and that his 
companion was an angel sent by God to prevent, and 
also to punish him for his intended crime. Another 
scene represents an hospitable rich man’s son dying 
apparently of convulsions? but we are told that the 
same angel suffocated him, to snatch him away from 
his parents, because their affections, doting too 
fondly on him, led them to forget their duty to 
heaven. 

These representations, of course, are fictitious; but 
notions of a similar character may be traced existing 
in the minds of many serious persons, and constituting 
their theory of the divine government of the world. 
The grand feature of this system is, that the punish¬ 
ment does not follow from the offence, by any natural 
bond of connection, but is administered separately 
and directly by a special interposition of Providence. 
The servant's wicked design had no natural connec¬ 
tion with his falling over the bridge; and tho neglect 
of heaven, by the parents of tho child, had no such 
natural relation to its physiological condition, that it 
should have died of convulsions in consequence of that 
sin. There are, as I have said, some religious persons 
who really entertain notions similar to these; who 
believe that God, by special nets of providence, or 
particular manifestations of His power, rewards and 
punishes men’s actions in a manner not connected 
with their offences by any natural link of cause and 
effect; or, at least, so remotely connected that the 
link is not discernible by human sagacity. They 
conceive that this view imparts to the divine govern¬ 
ment a sublime mysteriousness which renders it more 
imposing, solemn, and awful, and better calculated 
than any other to enforce obedience on men. To me 
it appears, on the contrary, to be erroneous, and to 
be a fountain of superstition, at once derogatory to 
the dignity of the Divine Ruler, and injurious to tho 
moral, intellectual, and religious character of His 
subjects. 1 shall, in a subsequent part of this lecture, 
state the reasons for this opinion. 

Another notion entertained regarding the moral 
government of the world is, that God has revealed in 
the Scriptures every duty which He requires us to 
perform, and every action which he forbids us to do; 
that IIo leaves us at full liberty in this life, to obey 
or disobey these commands as vve please; but that, 
in the world to come, He will call us to account, and 
punish us for our sins, or reward us for our obedience. 
There are strong objections to this theory also.— 
Religious persons will at. once recognise that the 
instruction #rmminicated to man in the Scriptures 
may be classed under two great heads. The first 
class embraces events that occurred before the exist¬ 
ing state of nature commenced ^such as the transac- 
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tions in Paradise before the fall), also events that 
transcend nature (such as the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ), and events that are destined to occur when 
nature shall be no more (such ns the final judgment); 
together with certain duties (such as belief, or faith) 
which are founded on those communications. In re¬ 
gard to all of these, science and philosophy are silent. 
The second head has reference to the practical con¬ 
duct which man is bound to pursue with regard to 
the beings in the present world. The first objection, 
then to tho theory of the divine government last 
mentioned, is, that the Bible, however complete with 
respect to the former department of instruction, really 
does not contain a full exposition of man's secular 
duties. 

In the last Lecture, I quoted a striking passage to 
this effect from Archbishop Whatcly. The Scriptures 
assume that man will use his moral and intellectual 
faculties to discover and perform the duties relative 
to this life imposed on him by the constitution of 
nature. It is very important to manage aright the 
physical, moral, and intellectual training of children ; 
and yet the Bible contains no specific rules for dis¬ 
charging this duty. It tells us to train up a child 
in the way he should go, and that when he is old he 
will not depart from it* but it does not describe, 
with practical minuteness, what, that way is. If it 
do so, every incompetent schoolmaster, and every 
ignorant mother who injures her children through 
lack of knowledge, must have sadly neglected the 
study of the Bible. But even the most pious and 
assiduous students of tho Scriptures, differ widely 
among themselves in regard to the training of their 
children ; so that the Bible must be either silent, or 
very obscure on this point. How many thousands of 
Christian parents neglect the physical education of 
their children altogether, and in consequence either 
lose them by death, or render them victims of disease! 
.Again, each sect instructs its children in its own 
tenets, and calls this the way in which they should 
go: yet, when we observe the discord and animosity 
that prevail among these children when they become 
men and women;, when wo sec the Protestants de¬ 
nouncing the Catholic as in error, the Catholic ex¬ 
communicating the Protestant as a heretic, the Trini¬ 
tarian designating the Unitarian as an infidel, and 
the Unitarian condemning the Trinitarian as super¬ 
stitious; we have proof, certainly, that the children, 
when old, do not depart from the way in which they 
have been trained: but we likewise see, that it is 
impossible that all of them can have been trained in 
the riyht way, since otherwise there could not be such 
lamentable differences, and so much hostility between 
them. I can discover, therefore, in the Bible no such 
complete code of secular duties, as this system im¬ 
plies. In the “ Constitution of Man,” I have en¬ 
deavoured to shew that God intended that we should 
employ our mental faculties in studying His works, 
and by this means to fill up the chapter of our 
secular duties, left incomplete in the Bible. 

A second objection to the theory in question is 
this—it implies that God exercises very little tem¬ 
poral authority in the government of this world, re¬ 
serving his punishments and rewards chiefly for a 
future life. One cause of this view seems to be, that 
most of the teachers of morals and religion have 
confined their attention to moral and religious duties, 
and often to their own peculiar and erroneous inter¬ 
pretation of them; instead of taking a comprehensive 
survey of human nature and of all the duties pre¬ 
scribed by its constitution. They have regarded life 
is monks do;—not practically. They obsL-ved that 
sometimes a man who believed and act^ according 
to their notions of sound religion and sterling virtue, 
fell into worldly misfortune, lost his children pre¬ 
maturely by death, or was himself afflicted with bad 


health ; while other men, who bLdcived and acted in 
opposion to their notions of right, flourished in 
health and wealth , and poscssed a vigorous offspring; 
and they concluded that God has left the virtuous 
man to suffer here, for his probation, intending to 
reward him hereafter; and* the wicked to prosper, 
with the view of aggravating his guilt and increasing 
the severity of his future punishment. They have 
rarely attempted to reconcile these apparant anoma¬ 
lies to reason, or to bring them within the scope of 
a just government on earth. It humbly appears to 
me that God does exercise a very Btriking and 
efficient jurisdiction over this world, and that it is 
chiefly through our own inattention to the manner 
in which ho does so that wc are blind to its existence 
and effects. 

It is important to establish tho reality and efficiency 
of tho divine government in this Aorld, because u 
plausible argument has been reared on the contrary 
doctrine, to the eft’ect that there can be no reward 
and punishment at ally if none is administered in 
this life. The line of reasoning by which this view 
is supported is the following:—We can judgo of 
God, it is said, only by his works, llis works in 
this world arc nil that we are acquainted with. If, 
therefore, in this life, w’e find that virtue, goes unre¬ 
warded, and that vice triumphs, the legitimate, in¬ 
ference is that it will always be so. Bishop Butler, 
indeed, in his celebrated “ Analogy,” has argued, 
that because God has not executed complete justice 
here, ho must intend to do so hereafter, for justice is 
one of his attributes ; but Mr Robert Forsytfi,in his 
W'ork on Moral Science, has stated the objection to« 
this argument in strong terms. “ If,” says he, “ God 
has created n world in which justice is not accom¬ 
plished, by what analogy, or on what grounds, do 
w r e infer that any other world of his creation will bo 
free from this imperfection V 9 Butler w r ould answer, 
“ Because justice is an attribute of the Divine mind.” 
The opponents, however, reply, “ IIow do you know 
that it is so '< We know the Deity only through His 
works; and if you concede that justice is not accom 
plished in the only world of which wo have any ex¬ 
perience, tho legitimate inference is that justice is 
not one of His attributes: at least the inference that 
it is one of them is illogical.” 1 have heard this 
last argument stated, ulthough I have not seen it 
printed. 

It will serve the cause of inoral scienco to present 
a valid answer to these objections ; and tho mo^t 
satisfactory to my mind would be one which should 
shew that the Divine llulor actually does execute 
justice here, and that therefore we are entitled to 
infer that he will be just hereafter; and such, ac¬ 
cordingly, is the argument w hich I respectfully pro¬ 
pose to maintain. 

The supposed anomalies in the Divine government 
are apparent only, and, when properly understood, 
form no exception to the Creator’s attribute of justice. 
The key to them is the separate action of the differ¬ 
ent departments of our own constitution and of ex¬ 
ternal nature, or the independent operation of natural 
beings and substances, each regulated by laws peculiar 
to itself. This doctrine is explained in tho “ Consti¬ 
tution of Man and I here introduce it us the basis 
of our future investigations. Viewing the world on 
this principle, we discover, 

1st, That inorganic matter operates according to 
fixed laws, which are independent of the moral or 
religious character of those whom i f aflccts. If six 
persons be travelling in a coach, and if it break 
dow n through insufficiency of the axle, or any similar 
cause, the travellers will be projected against ex¬ 
ternal objects according to the impetus communicated 
to their bodies by the previous motion of the vehicle, 
exactly as if they had been inanimate substances ol 
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the same texture and materials. Their vices or their 
virtues will not modify the physical influences that 
impel or resist them. The cause of the accident is 
simply physical imperfection in the vehicle, and not 
the displeasure of God against the individual men who 
occupy it, on account of their sins. If one break a 
leg, another an arm, a third his neck, and a fourth 
escape unhurt, the difference of result is to bo as¬ 
cribed solely to the differences of the mechanical ac¬ 
tion of the coach on their bodies, according to their 
differences of size, weight, and position, or to differ¬ 
ence in the objects against which they are projected ; 
one filling against a stone, and another perhaps 
alighting on turf. . 

The whole calamity in such a case is to be viewed 
simply as a punishment for neglecting to have a 
coach sufficiently strong; and it serves to render 
men who have the charge of coaches more attentive 
to their duty in future. The common sense of man¬ 
kind has led them to recognise this principle in their 
laws; for, in most civilized countries, the proprietors 
of public conveyances arelield answerable for damage 
occasioned by their insufficiency. It is recognised 
also in Scripture. “ Think not,” says Christ, “ that 
those on whom the Tower of Siloam fell, were sin¬ 
ners above all Israel.” In other worda, the Tower 
of Siioam, like all other edifices, Btood eredt, in virtue 
of the law of gravitation, as long as its foundations 
were sound, and its superstructure firm ; and it fell 
when ono or other of these gave way, without refer¬ 
ence to thequalities of the persons who wore below it. 

When a stage-coach is overturned, and a profligate 
'pci-son is saved, while a valuable Christian is killed, 
• some individuals wonder at the inscrutable ways of 
Providence: but both bad and good men have re¬ 
ceived from nature organized bodies which need to 
be carefully protected from injury; and the real 
lesson taught by this calamity is, that no moral or 
religious qualities will preserve the body from injury 
if the laws which regulato the action of physical 
substances be not duly attended to. I have else¬ 
where remarked, that if good men could sail in 
safety in unsound ships, or travel in dilapidated 
carriages, upborne by unseen ministers of heaven, 
on account of their holiness, the world would lapse 
into confusion; and these good men themselves 
would soon find nothing provided for them, but the 
most deplorably crazy conveyances, into which sin¬ 
ners could not with safety set a foot. 

« The objection may naturally occur, that passengers 
have neither skill nor opportunity for judging of 
the soundness of ships and sufficiency of coaches, 
and that it is hard that they should suffer death 
and destruction from the carelessness or incapacity 
of others who let out these articles to hire, or employ 
them in the public service. I shall unfold the an¬ 
swer to this objection in a subsequent part of the 
course. It fulls under the social law. Wo avail 
ourselves of the good qualities of our fellow-men, 
and we must suffer from their defects when, without 
due regard to their qualifications, we entrust our 
interests or safety to their care. 

In bo far, then, as pain, distreSs, and calamity, 
arise from the action of physical substances, they 
should be viewed merely as punishments for our not 
paying due attention to the laws by which the 
action of those substances is regulated. They forci¬ 
bly tell us, that if wo wish to live in safety, we must 
1 habitually exercise our understandings in accommo¬ 
dating oar conduct to the agencies of the material 
objects around us. It seems irrational to expect 
that God will hereafter compensate good men for 
sufferings which they bring upon themselves by 
neglecting to study and obey His own institutions. 
The next class of objects to which I solicit your 


attention is the organic. These have received de¬ 
finite constitutions, and observe specific modes of 
action ; in other words, they also act under fixed 
and independent laws, impressed oil their constitu¬ 
tion by nature. Thus, the human body is subject 
to continual waste, to repair which, nutriment is 
necessary. This is supplied through the medium of 
the blood ; which replaces decayed particles carried 
off by the absorbent vessels, and stimulates the brain 
and other organs to perform their functions aright. 
But to render it capable of accomplishing these 
objects, it must be supplied with chyle-from the 
stomach, and oxygen from the lungs; and hence a 
necessity arises for eating wholesome food and 
breathing pure air. The bones arc composed uf 
organized materials, and are supplied with certain 
vessels for their nutrition, and with others for the 
removal of their dccayedjiarticles : all of which act 
regularly,dike the mcchmism of a plant. Similar 
observations apply to the muscles, the skin, the blood¬ 
vessels, the brain, and all other portions of the body. 

Growth and decay, health and disease, pleasure 
and pain, in all of these parts, take place according 
to fixed rules, which are impressed on the organs 
themselves; and the organs act invariably, independ¬ 
ently, and immutably, according to these rules. 
For instance—if we neglect to take exercise, the 
circulation of the blood becomes languid, the bones, 
muscles, nerves, and brain, are imperfectly nourished; 
and the consequences are pain,—loss of appetite, of 
strength, of mental vivacity, and vigour,—and a 
general feeling of unhappiness. If we labour too 
intensely with our minds, we exhaust our brains, 
impair digestion, and destroy sleep; this renders 
the organs of the mind incapable of action; and we 
aro visited at last with lassitude, imbecility, palsy, 
apoplexy or death. If wo exercise our muscles too 
severely and too long, we expend an undue amount 
of the nervous energy of our bodies on them, our 
brains become incapable of thinking, and the nerves 
incapable of feeling, and duluess and stupidity seize 
on our mental powers. 

It is, therefore, a law inscribed on the constitution 
of the body,—That we should consume a sufficiency 
of wholesome food, and breathe unvitiated air. And 
however moral our conduct,—however constant our 
attendance in the house of prayer,—however benevo¬ 
lent our actions may be,—yet, if we neglect this organic 
law, punishment will be inflicted. In like manner, 
if the laws of exercise be infringed,—if, for instance, 
we overwork the brain,—we are visited with punish* 
raent, whether the offence he committed in reclaiming 
the heathen, in healing the sick, in pursuing com¬ 
merce, in gaming, or in ruling a state. If wo over¬ 
task the brain at all, it becomes exhausted, and its 
action is enfeebled; and as the efficiency of the mind 
depends on its proper condition, tho mental powers 
suffer a corresponding obscuration and'decay. 

There is obvious reason in this arrangement also. 
If the brain were to flourish under excessive toil, in 
a good cause, and suffer under the same degree of 
exertion only in a bad one, tho order of nature would 
bo deranged. Good men would no longer be men; 
they might dispense with food, sleep, repose, and 
every other enjoyment which binds them to the 
general company of mankind. But, according to 
the view which I am expounding, we are led to re¬ 
gard tho constitution, modes of action, and relations 
of our organized system, as all instituted directly by 
the Creator)—birth from organized parents, growth, 
decay, and death in old age, appear as inherent parts 
of our frames, designedly allotted to us; while pain, » 
disease, premature decay, and early death, appear, to 
a great extent, to be the consequences of not using 
our constitutions properly. 
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When, therefore, we see the children of good men 
snatched away by death in infancy or youth, we 
should ascribe that calamity to these children hav¬ 
ing inherited feebly organized bodies from their 
parents, or having, through ignorance or improper 
treatment, been led, in their modes of life, to infringe 
the laws which regulate organic matter. The ob¬ 
ject of their death seems to be to imprefs on the 
spectators the importance of attending to these laws, 
and to prevent the transmission of imperfect cor¬ 
poreal s)stems to future beings. If we see the chil¬ 
dren of the wicked flourishing in health and vigour, 
the inference is, that they have inherited strong con- 
ititutions from their parents, and have not in their 
own lives seriously transgressed the organic laws. 
We have no authority from our philosophy for sup¬ 
posing that Providence, in removing the just man’s 
children, intends merely to try his faith or patience, 
to wean him from the world, or to give occasion for 
recompensing him hereafter for his suffering; nor 
for believing that the unjust man’s family is per¬ 
mitted to flourish, with a view of aggravating his 
guilt by adding ingratitute for such blessing to his 
other iniquities in order to augment his punishment 
in a future life. We see, in these results, simply 
the consequences of obedience and disobedience to 
the laws impressed by the Creator on our constitution. 

This principle delivers us from somo perplexities 
and diflieulties. When the children of good men are 
healthy, this circumstance is regarded as agreeable to 
the notions which we entertain of a just Providence. 
But when other men, not less excellent, have feeble 
children, who die prematurely and leave the parents 
overwhelmed with grief, the course of Providence is 
regarded as inscrutable; or, by way of reconciling it 
to reason, we are told that those whom Cod loveth 
he chasteneth, When, however, tho wicked man’s 
children die prematurely, this is regarded as a just 
punishment for the sins of the parents: but some¬ 
times they live long, and are prosperous; and this is 
cited as an example of the long-suffering and loving¬ 
kindness of Cod !—The understanding is confounded 
by these contradictory theories, and no conclusions 
applicable to our practical improvement can bo drawn 
from the events. When we look at the independence 
of the natural laws,—when we recognise the princi¬ 
ple that obedience to each has its peculiar reward, 
and disobedience its appropriate punishment, we 
And that our difficulties diminish. The man who 
obeys every law but one, is punished for his single 
infraction; and he by whom one only is obeyed, does 
not, on account of his neglect of all the others, lose 
the reward of his solitary act of obedience. 

It still remains true, that “ those whom God loveth, 
he chasteneth,” because the punishments inflicted for 
tho breach of his laws are instituted in love, to in¬ 
duce us to obey them for our own good : but wc es¬ 
cape from the contradiction ’ of believing that he 
sometimes shews his love, by punishing men who obey 
his laws; which would be tho case if he aliiieled 
good men by bad health, or by the death of their 
children, merely as trials and chastisements, indepen¬ 
dently of their having infringed the laws of their 
organic constitution. 

We avoid ulso another contradiction. The most 
religious persons who implicitly believe that disease 
is sent as a chastisement for sin, or in token of divine 
love, never hesitate, when they are sick, to send for 
a physician, and pay him large fees to deliver them 
as speedily as possible from this form of spiritual 
discipline. This is very inconsistent on their parts. 
The physician, however, proceeds at once^o inquire 
into the physical causes which have disordered the pa¬ 
tient’s organization; he hears of wet feet, exposure 
to cold air, checked perspiration, excessive fatigue, 
or some similar influence, and he instantly prescribes 


physical nv.< diet, and it is often successful in remov¬ 
ing the disoider. In all this proceeding, the com¬ 
mon sense ol' the patient and physician leads them to 
practice the very doctrine which I am expounding. 
They view the suffering as the direct Consequence of 
the departure of some, of the bodily organs from their 
healthy course of action, and they endeavour to re¬ 
store that state. 

A striking illustration of the difference of prac¬ 
tical result between the one and the other of these 
views of the divine administration is furnished by 
tho history of the cholera. When it approached 
Edinburgh, a board of health was instituted under 
the guidance of jdiysicians. They regarded the cholera 
simply as a disease , and they viewed disease as the 
result of disordered bodily functions. They, there¬ 
fore, urged cleanliness, supplied nourishing food to 
the poor, and provided hospitals*and medicine for 
the infected ; and these means were, on tho whole, 
surprisingly successful. Rome is at this moment 
threatened with the approach of cholera; but tho 
Pope and his Cardinals are pleased to view it not as 
a disease, hut as a religious dispensation ; and what 
incans do they use to prevent its approach ? A friend 
in Rome, in a letter dated November 5. 1835, writes 
thus:—“A black image of the Virgin has lately 
been carried through the city by tho Popo and all 
the Cardinals, for the express-purpose of averting 
the cholera; so you see wc are in a hopeful way, il' 
it should assail us.” The eholera did attack Home, 
and fifteen thousand persons fell victims to it, out of 
a population not much exceeding that of Edinburgh, 
where fewer than three thousand perished. K\efy 
reflecting mind must see the superiority of tho pre¬ 
cautions used in the city of Edinburgh, over those 
practised in Koine; yet the opinion that diseaso is the 
consequence of disordered bodily organs, and that the 
action of these organs is regulated by laws peculiar to 
themselves and distinct from the moral and religious 
laws, lies at the bottom of these different courses of 
action. My aim, you will perceive, is to bring our 
philosophy and our religious notions into harmony, 
and to render our practice consistent with both. 

The human mind and its various faculties consti¬ 
tute a third class of objects which have received de¬ 
finite constitutions, and observo specific laws in their 
modes of action. These laws are inherent in the 
constitution of our mental faculties, and are divided 
into moral , religious, and intellectual. In the works 
on Phrenology, the faculties are treated of under 
corresponding divisions, viz., of Animal Propensities, 
Moral Sentiments, and Intellectual Powers; and the 
primitive functions, the spheres of activity, and the 
uses and abuses of each, are described, so far as these 
are ascertained. Each of these faculties is related 
to certain objects beneficial to man, which it desires, 
and thero are laws regulating its action in attaining 
them :—the faculties are so far independent of each 
other, that we may pursue the objects of one or more of 
them, and omit the pursuit of the objects of the others: 
—the results of the action of the faculties are fixed 
and certain; and by knowing the primitive functions, 
tho objects and the laws of our faculties, we may an¬ 
ticipate, with considerable certainty, the general 
issue of any course of conduct which we may syste¬ 
matically pursue : Farther—when we have acted in 
conformity with the harmonious dictates of all our 
faculties we shall find the issue pleasing and bene¬ 
ficial ; whereas when we have yielded to the impulse 
of the lower propensities in opposition to the moral 
sentiments and enlightened intellect, which, in cases 
of conflict, are the ruling powers, we shall reap 
sorrow and disappointment. 

I shall illustrate these principles by examples. 
The propensity of Acquisitiveness desires to acquire 
property; and this is its primitive function. If it act 
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independently of intellect, os it does in idiots, and 
sometimes in children, it may lead to acquiring and 
aocumttlatlng things of no utility. If it be directed 
by enlightened intellect, it will desire to acquire and 
•tore np articles of real value. But it may act, 
either with or without the additional guidance of tho 
moral sentiments. When it acts without that direc¬ 
tion, it may prompt the individual to appropriate to 
himself things of value, regardless of justice, or of 
the rights of others. When acting in harmony with 
the moral sentiments, it will lead to acquiring pro¬ 
perty by just and lawful means. 

Farther, it may act so far under the guidance of 
the moral sentiments, os never to invade the rights 
,-if others, and yet its action may terminate in its 
own gratification, without any fixed ulterior object. 
Thus, when a talented merchant carries on extensive 
commercial dealings, and acquires many thousands 
of pounds, all in an honourable way, he may do so 
without contemplating any good or noble end to be 
accomplished by means of his gains. Or, lastly, nn 
individual may be animated by the desire to confer 
some substantial enjoyment on his family, his rela¬ 
tives, his country, or mankind, and perceiving that 
he cannot do so without wealth, he may employ his 
acquisitiveness, under the guidance of intellect and 
moral sentiment, to acquire property for tho purpose 
of fulfilling this object. In this last case alone, can 
Acquisitiveness bo said to act in harmony with all 
the other faculties. In the immediately preceding 
instance it acted in combination with justice, but not 
with Benevolbnco and Veneration. 

According to my perceptions of tho divine govern¬ 
ment, there are specified results attached by tho 
'Creator to each of tho modes of action of the propen¬ 
sity. For example—When tho propensity acts with¬ 
out intellect, the result, as I have said, is the accu¬ 
mulation of worthless trash. We see this occur oc¬ 
casionally in adult persons, who are not idiots in 
other matters, but who, under a blind Acquisitive¬ 
ness, buy old books, old furniture, or any other ob¬ 
ject which they can obtain very cheap, or a laryatn, 
as a cheap purchase is commonly called. I knew nn 
individual who, under this impulse, at a sale of old 
military stores, bought a lot of worn-out drums'. 
They were set up at sixpence each, and looked so 
large to the eye for the money, that he could not re¬ 
sist bidding for them. He had no use for them; they 
were unsaleable; and they were 60 bulky that it was 
expensive to store them. Ho was, therefore, under 
the necessity of bestowing them on the boys in the 
neighbourhood; who speedily made tho whole dis¬ 
trict resound with unmelodious noises. In this and 
Similar instances, as no law of morality is infringed, 
the punishment is simply the loss of the price paid. 

When the propensity acts independently (^Justice 
and leads to stealing, the moral faculties o™mpar- 
tial spectators are offended, and prompt them to use 
speedy measures to restrain and punish tho thief. 

When Acquisitiveness acts in Conformity with in¬ 
tellect and justice, but with no higher aim than its 
own gratification, the result is success in accumula¬ 
ting wealth, but the absence of satisfactory enjoy¬ 
ment of it. The individual feels h's life p’crviulcd 
by vanity and vexation of spirit; because, after he 
has become rich, be discovers himself to be without 
ursult, object,- or possession calculated to gratify 
Is moral and religious feelings, which must bo satis¬ 
fied before full happiness can be experienced. This 
Is the direct result of the constitution of the mind; 
for, as we possess moral faculties, moral objects alone 
ean satisfy them ; and mere wealth is not such on 
object. 

When the aim of life is to communicate enjoyment 
to other beings, such as a family, relatives, or our 
fellow-oitiaens,and when Acqulsitivenossis employed. 


under the guidance of moral sentiment and Intellect, 
for the purpose of accomplishing this end, success 
will generally be attained, and satisfaction will 
accompany it; because, through the whole course of 
life, the highest powers will have pursued a noble 
and dignified object, fitted for their giatiiication, 
and employed Acquisitiveness in its proper and sub¬ 
ordinate capacity as their ministering servant. Tho 
faculties will have acted in harmonious combination. 

I have mentioned that every faculty has a legiti¬ 
mate sphere of activity, and that happiness and duty 
consist in the proper application of them all. If wo 
add to this the principle, that we cannot attain the 
rewards or advantages attached to tho proper em¬ 
ployment of any faculty, unless we apply it, we shall 
have another example illustrative of the order of the 
moral government of the world. For instance, as 
Providence has rendered property essential to our 
existence and welfare, and given us a faculty prompt¬ 
ing us to acquire it; if any individual, horn w .about 
fortune, shall neglect to exercise Acquisitiveness, and 
abandon himself, as his leading occupation, to the 
gratification of Benevolence and Veneration, in gra¬ 
tuitously managing public hospitals, in directing 
charity schools, or in preaching to the poor, he will 
suffer evil consequences. He must live on charity, 
or starve. In such a case, Benevolence and Venera¬ 
tion act without allowing due weight to the duties 
which Acquisitiveness is appointed by nature to per¬ 
form. Moreover, in pursuing such a course of action, 
he neglects justice as a regular motive; for if he 
had listened to Conscientiousness, it would have 
dictated to him the necessity either of making these 
pursuits his profession, and acting for hire, or of 
practising another profession, and following them 
only in intervals of leisure. JSt Paul, in similar cir¬ 
cumstances, wrought with his hands, and made tents, 
that he might be burdensome to no one.—The prac¬ 
tical idea which 1 wish to fix in your minds by this 
example is, that if no pursue objects related exclu¬ 
sively to Benevolence and Veneration, although vve 
may obtain them, we shall not thereby attain objects 
related to Acquisitiveness; and yet, that the world 
is so arranged, that we must atleud to the objects of 
all our faculties, before w 0 can properly discharge 
our duties, or bo happy. 

Not only so, but there are modes appointed in na¬ 
ture by which the objects of our different faculties 
may be attained; by pursuing which wc are re¬ 
warded with success, and by neglecting which we 
are punished with failure. The object of Acquisi¬ 
tiveness, for example, is to acquire things of use. 
But these cannot be reared from the ground, nor 
constructed by the hand, nor imported from abroad 
in exchange for other commodities, without a great 
expenditure of time, labour, and snill. 'l’heir value 
indeed is, in general, measured by the time, labour, 
and skill, expended in their production. The great 
law, then, which God has prescribed to govern Ac¬ 
quisitiveness, and by observing which be promises 
it success, is, that we shall practise patient, laborious, 
and skilful exertion in endeavouring to attain its 
objects. “ Tho hand of the diligent maketh rich” is 
the law of nature. When, however, men, losing sight 
of this divine law, resort to gaming and speculation, 
to thieving, cheating, and plundering, to acquire 
property ; when “ they hasten to become rich,” they 
“ fall into a snare.” Kuin is the natural result of 
such conduct; because, according to nature, wealth 
ean be produced only by labour ; and although one 
acute, or strong,or powerful man may acquire wealth 
by cheating or plundering twenty or thirty honest 
und industrious neighbours, yet, as a general rule, 
their combined sagseity and strength will, in the 
end, defeat and punish him ; while, if all, or even 
the majority, of men, endeavour to procure wealth 
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by mere speculation, stealing, and swindling, there 
would speedily bo no wealth to acquire. 

The Scripture authoritatively declares, ** Thou 
shalt not stealbut when a man with a strong Ac¬ 
quisitiveness, and defective Conscientiousness, enters 
into a great mercantile community, in which he sees 
va>t masses of property daily changing hands, he often 
does not perceive the force of the prohibition; on the 
contrary, he thinks that he may, with manifest advan¬ 
tage, speculate, lie, cheat, swindle, perhaps steal, as a 
more speedy and effectual means of acquiring a share 
of that wealth, than by practising laborious industry. 
Nevertheless, this must bo a delusion; bocauso, al¬ 
though (Jod does not state the reason why he pro- 
h bits stealing, it is certain that there must exist a 
miM»n replete w ith wisdom. He leaves it to human 
sagacity to discover the philosophy of the precept ,* and 
it is the duty of the Christian teuchcr, and moral 
philosopher, to unfold to the understandings of the 
young, why it is <lisculvanta<jcons, as well as sinful, 
to break the. commandments of God. If I merely 
desire a child not to cross a certain path, it will pro¬ 
bably feel curiosity to discover what is on the othor 
side of it, struggling against the dictates of filial 
reverence. If I should lead it to the path, and shew 
it a mighty stream which would swallow it up, curi¬ 
osity would be satisfied, and a sense of its own dan¬ 
ger v.mild operate in aid of the injunction. Obe¬ 
dience would thereby be rendered easier, and more 
practicable. Thus it is also with moral duties. When 
the philosophy of the practical precepts of the New 
Testament tdiall be taught in schools, in the domestic 
< irele, and from the pulpit, the whole power of in¬ 
tellectual con\i<*lion will be added to the authority 
of Scripture in enforcing them, and men will pro¬ 
bably be induced, by a clear perception of their own 
interest in this world, as well as by their hopes and 
tears in relation to the next, to yield obedience to 
the laws of their (’vealor. What a glorious theme 
will such a philosophy afford to vigorous and en¬ 
lightened minds for the instruction of the people ! 

Similar observations might be made in regard to 
the laws prescribed by nature for the regulation of 
nil our faculties in the pursuit of their objects; but 
your time does not permit me to offer more than the 
preceding illustration. 

If we look at the living world only in the mass, 
w it bout knowing the distinct existence of the mental 
faculties, their distinct objects, and their distinct 
laws,- the result', of their activity appear to be en- 
\ eloped in painful confusion ; we see some moral and 
religious men struggling with poverty, and others 
prosperous in their outward circumstances;—some 
rich men extremely unhappy, while others arc ap- 
paiently full of enjoyment;—some poor men joyous 
and gay, others miserable and repining;—some ir¬ 
religious men in possession of vast wealth, while 
others are destitute of even the necessaries of life. 
In short, the moral world appears to be one great 
chaos—a scene full of confusion, intricacy, and con¬ 
tradiction. 

Hut if wo become acquainted with the primitive 
faculties, and their objects and laws, and learn that 
different individuals possess them from nature in 
different degrees of strength, and also cultivate them 
with different degrees of assiduity, and that the con¬ 
sequences of our actions boar an established relation 
to the faculties employed, the mystery clears up. 
The religious and rich man is he who exercises both 
Veneration and Acquisitiveness according to the 
laws of their constitution; the religious and poor 
man is ho who exercises Veneration, but who. through 
deficiency of the organ, through ignorancej^or indo¬ 
lence, or some other cause, does not exercise Acqui- 
gitiveness at all. or not according to the laws by 
which its success is regulated. The rich man, who 
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is happy, is one who follows high pursuits related to 
bis intellectual and moral sentiments, os the grand 
objects of life, and makes Acquisitiveness play its 
proper, but subordinate part. The rich man who is 
unhappy, is he who, having received frtm a bounti¬ 
ful Creator moral and intellectual faculties, has never 
cultivated them, but employed them merely to guide 
his Acquisitiveness in its efforts of accumulation, 
which ho has made the leading object of his life. 
After he has succeeded, his moral sentiments and 
intellect, being left unprovided with employment, 
feel a craving discontent, which constitute* his un¬ 
happiness. 

I might proceed through the whole list of the facul¬ 
ties, and their combinations, in a similar way ; but 
it is unnecessary to do so, as these illustrations will, 

I hope, enable you to perceive the principle which I 
am anxious to expound. 

Let us now take a brief and comprehensive survey 
of the point at which wo have arrived. 

If wo are told that a certain person is extremely 
pious, benevolent, and just, wo arc entitled to con¬ 
clude that he will experience within himself great 
peace, joy, and comfort, from his own dispositions: 
because these enjoyments flow directly from the ac¬ 
tivity of the organs which manifest piety, justice, 
and beneficence. Wo are entitled further to believe, 
that he will be esteemed and beloved by all good 
men who know him thoroughly, and that they will 
be disposed to promote, by every legitimate moans, 
his welfare and happiness; because his mejital quali¬ 
ties naturally excite into activity corresponding < 
faculties in other men, and create a sympathetic in¬ 
terest on their part in his enjoyment, llut if wo 
hear that this good man has been upset in a coach, 
and has broken his leg, wo conclude that this event 
has arisen from neglect of a physical law, which, 
being independent of the moral law, acted without 
direct relation to his mental qualities. If we hear 
that ho is sick, we conclude, that in some organ of 
his body there has been a departure from the laws 
which regulate healthy action, and (these laws also 
being distinct) that the sickness has no direct rela¬ 
tion to his moral condition. If we are told that 
he is.healthy and happy, we infer that his organic 
system is acting in accordance with the laws of its 
constitution. If wo are informed that he has suffered 
the loss of an intelligent and amiable son, in the 
bloom of life; wo conclude either that the boy has 
inherited a feeble constitution from his parents, or 
that the treatment of his bodily system, in infancy 
and youth, has been, in Romo way or other, at vari¬ 
ance with the organic laws, and that his death has 
followed as a natural consequence, which his father’s 
piety could not avert. 

If, on the other hand, we know a man who is 
palpably cold-hearted, grasping, and selfish, we are 
authorised to conclude—first, that he is deprived of 
that delicious sunshine of the soul, and all those 
thrilling sympathies with whatever is noble, beautl 
ful, and holy, which attend the vivacious action of 
the moral and religious faculties ; and, secondly, that 
ho is deprived of the reflected influence of the Kamo 
emotions from the hearts and countenances of the 
good men around him. 

These aro the direct punishments in this world for 
his not exercising his moral and religious powers. 
But if he have inherited a fine constitution, and if 
he be temperate, sober, and take regular exercise, 
he may reap tho blessing of health, which he will 
enjoy as the reward of his compliance with the or¬ 
ganic laws. There is no inconsistency in this enjoy¬ 
ment being permitted to him, because the moral and 
( organic laws are distinct, and he has obeyed the laws 
j which reward him. If his children have received 
I front him a sound frame, and have been treated pru- 
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dcntly and skilfully, they also may live in health; 
hut this, again, is the consequence of obedience to 
the same laws. If they have inherited feeble con¬ 
stitutions, or if they have been reared in a manner 
inconsistent with these laws, they will die, just as the 
children of good men in similar circumstances will 
perish. If the selfish man pursue wealth according 
to the laws that regulate its acquisition, he will, by 
that obedience, become rich; but if he neglect to 
exorcise Acquisitiveness, or infringe these laws, he 
will become poor, just as the good man would be¬ 
come in similar circumstances. 

It appears to me. that, in these arrangements, we 
see the dictates of our whole faculties, when acting 
in harmonious combination, supported by the order 
of external nature; and hence we obtain evidence of 
mi actual moral government existing in full force 
and activity in this world. 

According to this view, instead of there being con¬ 
fusion and a lack of justice in the Divine adminis¬ 
tration of human affairs, there is the reverse—there 
is a reward for every species of obedience, and a 
punishment for every species of disobedience to the 
Creator’s laws. And, as if to preserve our minds 
habitually under the impression of discipline, our 
duties correspond to the different parts of our con¬ 
stitution ; rewards and chastisements are annexed to 
each of them; and so little of favouritism or par¬ 
tiality is shewn, that, although wo obey all the natu¬ 
ral laws but one, we. do not eseapo the punishment of 
infringingihat single law, —and although we break 
jLhe-m ■.df'but one, wo are not denied the reward of 
that solitary instance of obedience. 

Rut you will perceive, that, before you can com¬ 
prehend this system of government, you must be¬ 
come acquainted with the objects in nature, by the 
action of which it takes place, whether these bo 
external, or consist of our own bodies and minds. 
If mankind have hitherto lived without this know¬ 
ledge, can you wonder that the ways of Providence 
have appeared dark and contradictory ? And if, by 
means of Phrenology, we have now r discovered the 
constitution of the mind, and its relationship to our 
bodies and external nature; if, moreover, physical 
science has largely opened up to us the constitution 
and laws of the objects by which wo are surrounded 
and affected; need we feel surprise that the dawn 
of a new philosophy begins to break forth upon our 
vision,—a philosophy more consistent, more prac¬ 
tical, more consolatory, and better adapted to the 
nature of man as a moral and intelligent being, than 
any that has hitherto appeared ? 


LECTURE III. 

ADVANTAGE OF A KNOWLEDGE OF THE PRINCIPLES 
OF MORALS ’. DUTIES PRESCRIBED TO MAN AS AN 
INDIVIDUAL : 6ELF-CULTURE. 

The vlows in the preceding lecture accord with those of 
Bishop Butler—We go farther than he did, and shew 
the natural arrangements by which the consequences 
mentioned by him take placq—Importance of doing this 
— Certain relations have been established between the 
natural laws, which give to each a tendency to support 
the authority of the whole—Examples—Duties pre¬ 
scribed to man ns an individual considered—The object 
of man*s existence on earth is to advance in knowledge, 
wisdom, and holiness, and thereby to enjoy his being— 
The glory of God is promoted by his accomplishing this 
object—The first duty of man is to acquire knowledge— 
This may bo drawn from Scripture, nnd from nature— 
Results from studying heathen mythology nnd nature 
are practically different—Difference between the old and 
the new philosophy stated—Clerical opposition to these 
lectures. 

Having in the previou* lectures considered what 


constitutes an action right or wrong, and also the 
punishments which attend neglect of duty, and the 
rewards which performance bring along with it, I 
proceed to remark, that tho views there unfolded 
correspond, to some extent, with those entertained 
by Rishop Rutler, and which ho has adopted as the 
groundwork of his treatise on the “ Analogy of 
Natural and Revealed Religion.” “ Now,” says he, 
“ in the present state, all which we enjoy, and a 
great part of what wo suffer, is put in our own 
power. For pleasure and pain are the consequences 
of our actions ; and we are endued by the Author of 
our nature with capacities of foreseeing these con¬ 
sequences.” “ I know not that we have any one 
kind or degree of enjoyment, but by the means of 
our own actions. And, by prudence and care, wo 
may, for the most part, pass our days in tolerable 
case nnd quiet; or, on the contrary, we may, by 
rashness, ungoverned passion, wilfulncss, or even 
by negligence, make ourselves ns miserable as ever 
we please. And many do please to make themselves 
extremely miserable; i. c., they do what they know 
beforehand will render them so. They follow tho*e 
ways, the fruit of which they know, by instruction, 
example, experience, will be disgrace, and poverty, 
and sickness, and untimely death. This every one 
observes to be the general course of things; though, 
it is to be allowed, we cannot find by experience 
that all our sufferings are owing to our own follies.’' 
(Part I. chap. 2.) 

Tho common sense of mankind yields a ready as¬ 
sent to this doctrine. We go farther than Rishop 
Rutler, by shewing the natural arrangement*, ac¬ 
cording to which the consequences mentioned by 
him take place. This is a point of material moment 
in philosophy, and it leads mo to remark, that one 
difference between the expositions of moral science 
which have been presented by preceding inquirers, 
and that which I am now endeavouring to elucidate, 
consists in this—that, hitherto, moralists generally 
have laid down precepts without shewing their 
foundation in our constitution, or the mode in which 
disregard of them is punished by the ordinary ope¬ 
ration of natural causes. They were imperfectly 
acquainted with the constitution of the mind, and 
with the independent operation of the different na¬ 
tural laws, and, in consequence, Failed, in this branch 
of their subject. In their expositions of moral phi¬ 
losophy they resemble those who teach us to practise 
an art, without explaining the scientific principles 
on which the practice is founded. 

The difference between Paley’s moral philosophy, 
and that which I am now teaching, may be illus¬ 
trated thus : A practical brewer is a man who has 
been taught to steep barley in cold water for a cer¬ 
tain time, to spread it. on a stone floor for so many 
hours, to dry it on a kiln, at which point it is malt; 
to grind the malt, to mash it by pouring on it hot 
water, to boil the extract with* hops, to cool it, to 
add yoast to it when cold, and to allow it to ferment 
for a certain number of days. A person of ordinary 
sagacity, who has seen these processes performed, 
will bo able to repeat them, and he may thereby 
produce ale. Rut all the while he may know no¬ 
thing of the laws of chemical action, by means of 
which the changes are evolved. He will soon ob¬ 
serve, however, that the fermentation of the worts 
goes on sometimes too rapidly, sometimes too slow¬ 
ly, and that he makes bad ale: Ry experience he 
may discover what ho considers causes of these ef¬ 
fects ; but he will frequently find that he has been 
wrong in his judgment of the causes, and he will do 
harm by his remedies. In short, he will learn that, 
although he knows the rules how to make good ale, 
the practice of them, with uniform success, surpasses 
his skill. The reason of his perplexity is this: The 
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barley is organized matter, which undergoes a va¬ 
riety of changes, depending partly on its own con¬ 
stitution and partly on the temperature of the air, 
on the quantity of moisture applied to it, the thick¬ 
ness of the heap in which it is laid, and other causes, 
of the precise nature and effects of which he is ig¬ 
norant. Farther,—the extract from the malt, which 
he wishes to fe.rmcijt, is a very active and delicate 
agent, undergoing rapid changes influenced by tem¬ 
perature, electricity, and other causes, of the opera¬ 
tion of which also he knows nothing scientifically. 
Tf all the materials of his manufacture were passive, 
like stocks and stones, his practical rules might j 
carry him much farther towards uniform and suc¬ 
cessful results; hut, seeing that they arc agents, 
and that their modes of action are affected by a 
variety of external causes and combinations, he can¬ 
not securely rely on producing the effects which he 
wishes to attain,'until lie becomes scientifically ac¬ 
quainted with the qualities of his materials, and the 
modifying influences of the agencies to the opera¬ 
tions of which they are exposed. After attaining 
this knowledge, he becomes capable of suiting his 
practice to the circumstances in which, at each par¬ 
ticular time, he finds his materials placed. If he 
cannot yet command the result, it is a proof that 
his knowledge is still imperfect. 

This illustration may be applied to the subject of 
moral philosophy. In practical life we are ourselvos 
active beings, and we are constantly influenced by 
agents, whose original tendencies and capacities 
differ from each other,—who are placed in varying 
circumstances, and who are acted on and excited or 
impeded by other beings. It is a knowledge of their 
nature alone, that can enable us to understand the 
phenomena of such beings occurring under the di¬ 
versified circumstances in which they are placed. 
Moreover, when we know the reason why a particu¬ 
lar line of conduct should be adopted, and the way 
in which reward is connected with performance, 
and punishment with neglect, there is a higher pro¬ 
bability of the duty being discharged, than when a 
precept is our only motive to action. Mere rules 
may be apprehended and practised by ordinary 
minds'; hut to understandings ignorant of their 
foundations and sanctions in nature, their impor¬ 
tance and authority are far from being so evident 
as to carry with them a deep senso of obligation. 
A great musician may enable another, equally gift¬ 
ed, to feel the exquisite harmony of a certain com¬ 
position ; but he will strive in vain to convey the 
same feeling of it to a person destitute of musical 
talent. By teaching the laws of harmony, however, 
to this individual, he may succeed in convincing hit 
understanding that, in the piece in question, these 
laws have been observed, and that there can be no 
good music without such observance. 

Although the natural laws act separately and in¬ 
dependently, certain relations have been established 
between them, which tend to support the authority 
of the whole. In consequence of these relations, 
obedience to each law increases our ability to ob¬ 
serve the others, and disobedience to one diminishes, 
to some extent, our aptitude for paying deference 
to the rest. 

The man, for example, who obeys the physical 
laws, avoids physical injury and suffering, and gains 
all the advantages arising from living in accordance 
with inanimate nature. He consequently places 
himself in a favourable condition to observe the 
organic, the moral , and the intellectual laws. 

By obeying the organic laws, he ensure! the pos¬ 
session of vigorous health; and when we vi\w the 
muscular Bystem of man as the instrument provided 
to him by the Creator for operating on physical na¬ 
ture, and the brain as the means of acting on sen¬ 


tient? and intelligent beings, we discover that organic 
health is a fundamental requisite of usefulness and 
enjoyment. We are led to see that the possession of 
it contributes, in the highest degree, to our obeying 
the physical laws, and also to our discharging our 
active duties: in other words, to our obeying the 
laws of morality and intelcct. General obedience 
to the organic laws, also, by preserving the body in 
a favourable condition of health, fits it for recover¬ 
ing in the best manner from the effects of injuries 
sustained by inadvertent infringement of the phy- 
sicial laws. Disobedience to the organic laws, on 
the other hand, unfits us for obeying the other laws 
of our being. A student, for instance, who impairs 
his brain and digestive organs by excessive mental 
application and neglect of exercise, weakens his 
nervous and muscular systems, in consequence of 
which he becomes feeble, and incapable of sustained 
bodily exertion; in other words, of'coping with the 
law of gravitation, without suffering pain and 
fatigue. lie is,- also, more liable to disease. A 
man who breaks the organic laws by committing a 
debauch, becomes for a season, incapable of intel¬ 
lectual application. 

By obeying the moral and intellectual laws—that 
is, by exercising our whole mental faculties, accord¬ 
ing to the laws of their constitution, and directing 
them to their proper objects—we not only enjoy 
the direct pleasure which attends the favourable 
action and gratification of all our powers, but be¬ 
come more capable of coping with the physical in¬ 
fluences which are constantly operating arottni^iw^. 
and of bending them in subserviency to our intereS- 
and our will; and also of preserving all our organic 
functions in a state of regular vigour and aetiv ity. 

In short, if wc obey the various laws instituted 
by the Creator, we find that they act harmoniously 
for our welfare, that they support ea'di oilier, and 
that the world becomes a clear field for tho activo 
and pleasurable exercise of all our powers : whilo, 
if wcinfiinge one, not only does it punish us for 
the special act of disobedience, but the offence has 
the tendency to impair, to some extent, our power 
of obeying the others. So that we discover in tho 
natural laws a system of independent, yet combined 
and harmonious action, admirably adapted to tho 
mind of a being who has received not only observing 
faculties, fitted to study existing things and their 
phenomena, but reflecting intellect, calculated to 
comprehend their relations, adaptations, and reci¬ 
procal influences. 

Thus, the first step in comprehending the prin¬ 
ciples of the Divine government, is to learn to look 
on the physical world as it actually exists, and not 
through the medium of a perverted imagination, or 
of erroneous assumptions ; and the, second is to com¬ 
pare it with tho constitution of man, physical and 
mental, as designedly adapted to it. Wo shall find 
that it is not an elysium, and we know that we are 
not angels; but we shall discover that, while tho 
heavens declare the glory of the Creator, and the 
revolving firmaments of suns and worlds proclaim 
Ilis might, the elements and powers of man’s mind 
and body, vio.wcd' in their tendencies and adapta¬ 
tions, bespeak, in a languago equally clear and em¬ 
phatic, llis intelligence, beneficence, and justice. 

Having thus expounded the general system of the 
Divine government, let us now consider the duties 
prescribed to us by our constitutions and its rela¬ 
tions. 

THE DUTIES PRESCUIBF.D TO MAN AS AN INDI¬ 
VIDUAL. 

Descending to particular duties, wo may first con¬ 
sider those prescribed to man as an individual , by 
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his own constitution and that of the external crea¬ 
tion. 

The constitution of man seems to shew that the 
object of his existence on earth is to discharge cer¬ 
tain duties, to advance in knowledge, refinement, 
beneficence, and holiness ; and thereby to enjoy his 
being. Divines add, that another object is to “ glo¬ 
rify God.” According to my views, obedience to 
the Divine laws—or, performance of our duties—is 
the prime requisite; enjoyment is the natural ac¬ 
companiment of this conduct; and the glory of God 
is evolved as the result of these two combined. Ilia 
■wisdom and power are strikingly conspicuous, when 
we discover a system, apparently complicated, to 
be, in fact, simple, clear, beautiful, and beneficent: 
and when we behold His rational creatures compre¬ 
hending His will, acting in harmony with it, reap¬ 
ing all the enjoyments which His goodness intended 
for them, and ascending in the scale of being by the 
cultivation and improvement of their nobler powers, 
the glory of God appears surpassingly great. A 
deep conviction thence arises, that the only means 
by which we can advance that glory, is to promote, 
where possible, the fulfilment of the Creator’s bene¬ 
ficent designs, and sedulously to co-operate in the 
execution of his plans. When the object of human 
existence is regarded in this light, it becomes evi¬ 
dent that obedience to every natural law is a posi¬ 
tive dntif imposed on us by the Creator, and that 
infringement or neglect of it is a sin or transgression 
against IUs will. Hence, we do not promote the 
^gloEjufif'God by singing His praises, offering up 
prayers at His throne, and performing other devo¬ 
tional exorcises, if, at the same time, wo shut our 
eyes to his institutions of nature, neglect the physi¬ 
cal, organic, and moral laws, and act in direct con¬ 
tradiction to His plan of government, presenting 
ourselves before Him as spectacles of pain and mis¬ 
fortune, suffering the punishment of our infringe¬ 
ments of His institutions, and ascribing those lament¬ 
able consequences of our own ignorance and folly to 
inherent imperfections in the world which He has 
made. Every law of God, however proclaimed to 
us, has an equal claim to observance; and as religion 
consists in revering God, and obeying His will, it 
thus appears that the discharge of our daily secular 
duties is literally the fulfilment of an essential part 
of our religious obligations. 

It is only by presenting before the Creator our 
bodies in as complete a condition of health and 
vigour, our minds as thoroughly disciplined to virtue 
and holiness, and as replete with knowledge, and, in 
consequence, our whole being as full of enjoyment, 
as our constitution will admit, that wo can really 
shew forth His goodness nnd glory. 

If these ideas be founded in nature, the first duty 
of mnn as an individual is obviously to acquire 
knowledge of himself and of God’s laws, in whatever 
record these are contained. I infer this to be a duty, 
because I perceive intellectual powers bestowed on 
him, obviously intended for the purpose of acquiring 
knowledge; and not only a wide range of action 
permitted to all his powers, corporeal and mental, 
with pleasure annexed to the use, and pain to the 
abuse of them : but also a liability to suffer by the 
influence of the objects and beings around him, un¬ 
less, by means of knowledge, ho accommodate his 
conduct to their qualities and action. He has only 
one alternative presented to him—of using his rea¬ 
son, or of enduring evil. 

It has too rarely been inculcated that the gaining 
of knowledge is a moral duty ; and yet, if our consti¬ 
tution be so framed that we cannot securely enjoy 
life, and discharge our duties as parents and*members 
of society without it, and if a capacity for acquiring 
it ha« been bestowed on us, its acquisition is obviously | 


commanded by the Creator as a duty of the highest 
moment. The kind of knowledge which we are 
bound to acquire is clearly that of God’s will and 
laws. It is the office of divines to instruct you in 
the duties prescribed in the Bible; and of philo¬ 
sophers to teach the department of nature. 

The ignorant man suffers many inconveniences and 
distresses to which he submits as.inevitable dispen¬ 
sations of Providence: his own health perhaps fails 
him; his children are perverse and disobedient; his 
trade is unsuccessful; and he regards all these as 
visitations from God, or as examples of the chequered 
lot of man on earth. If he bo religious, he prays for 
a spirit of resignation, and directs his hopes to 
heaven : but if the foregoing view of the divine ad¬ 
ministration be sound, he should ascribe his sufferings, 
in great part, to his own ignorance of the scheme of 
creation, and to his non-compliance with its rules. 
In addition to his religious duties, ho should, there¬ 
fore, fulfil the natural conditions appointed by the 
Creator as antecedents to happiness; and then ho 
mav expect a blessing on his exertions and on his 
Jilc. 

Important, however, as the knowledge of nature 
thus appears to be, it is surprising how recently the 
efficient study of.it has begun. It is not ruoro than 
three centuries since the very dawn of inductive 
philosophy; and some of the greatest scientific dis¬ 
coveries have been made within the last fifty or sixty 
years. These facts tell us plainly that the race of 
man, like the individual, is progressive; that it has 
its infancy and youth; and that we who now exist live 
only in the dayspring of intelligence. In Europe 
and America, the race may bo viewed as putting 
forth the early blossoms of its rational existence ; 
while the greater part of the world lies buried in 
utter darkness. And even in Europe, it is only the 
more gifted minds who see and appreciate their true 
position. These, from the Pisgah of knowledge, gaze 
upon the promised land of virtue and happiness 
stretched out before their intellectual eye; although 
it is too remote to admit of their entrance on its soil, 
yet it lies sufficiently near to permit them to descry 
its beauty and luxuriance. 

if the study of nature and nature’s laws be our 
first duty as rational and accountable beings, a 
moment's reflection will satisfy you that the instruc¬ 
tion hitherto generally giyen even to the young of 
the higher ranks, has been unavailing for purposes 
of practical utility. If a boy be taught the structure, 
uses, and laws of action of the lungs, he will bo 
furnished withmotives for avoiding sudden transitions 
of temperature, excessive bodily and mental exertion, 
and sleeping in ill-ventilated rooms; for improving 
the purity of the air in his native city ; for construct¬ 
ing churches, theatres, lecture-rooms, and all places of 
public resort, in accordance with the laws of the human 
constitution in regard to temperature and ventilation; 
in short, this knowledge will enable him to avoid 
much evil and to accomplish much practical good. 
If he do not acquire it, he. will be exposed, in conse¬ 
quence of his ignorance, to suffer from many of these 
external influences, operating injuriously both on his 
body and mind. If, on the other hand, he be taught 
that UomuluB and Jtcmus were suckled by a she- 
wolf; that ./Eneas was the son of Venus, who was 
the goddess of love; that in Tartarus were three 
Furies, called Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megcera, who 
sent wars and pestilence on earth, and punished tho 
wicked after death with whips of scorpions; that 
Jupiter was the son of Saturn, and the chief among 
all the gods ; that he dwelt on Mount Olympus, and 
employed one-eyed giants called Cyclops, whose 
workshop v/as in the heart of Mount /Etna. to forge 
thunderbolts, *which he threw down on the worJ-1 
when he was angry—the youth learns mere poetical 
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fancies, often abundantly ridiculous and absurd, immutably fixed, and that we can do extremely little 
which lead to no useful actions. As all the person- to change or improve it. Wo feel as if we were 
ages of the heathen mythology existed only in the overruled by a destiny too strong, for our limited 
imaginations of poets and sculptors, they are not powers to control: And, as if to give strength and 
entities or agents; and do not operate in any way permanence to this impression, the man of the world 
whatever on human enjoyment: The boy who has asks us, What benefit could scientific information 
never dedicated his days and nights to the study of confer on the labourer, whose duty consists in dig- 
them does not suffer punishment for his neglect; ging ditches, in breaking stones or in carrying loads 
which ho infallibly does l’or his ignorance of nature’s all day long ; and when the day is gone, whoso only 
laws. Neither is he rewarded for acquiring such remaining occupation is to eat, sleep, and propagate 
knowledge, as he is by becoming acquainted with | his kind ? Or of what use is information concerning 
nature, which always enables him to do something j nature's laws to the shopkeeper, whose duty in life 
that otherwise he could not have done; to reap some is to manage his smnll trade, to pay his bills punc* 
enjoyment w hicli otherwise hccould not have reached; tuolly, and to collect sharply his outstanding debts ? 
or to avoid an evil which otherwise would have over- If these were all the dutios of the labourer and of 
taken him. Jupiter throws no thunderbolts on those the shopkeeper, the man of the world would be right, 
who neglect the history of his amours and of his war But we discover in the individuals to whom these 
with the Giants; the Furies do not scourge those duties are allotted, faculties capable of far higher 
who arc ignorant that, according to some writers, aims, and Nature points out the necessity of culfcl- 
they sprang from the drops of blood which issued vating them. The scheme of life of the day-labourer 
from a wound inflicted by Saturn upon his father and of the shopkeeper, ns now cast, is far short of 
Cad us, and that, according to others, they were the the improvement which it is capable of reaching, and 
daughters of Pluto and Proserpine; and the she-wolf which it was evidently designed to attain. It does 
does nob bite us, although we be not aware that she n( ,t afford scope for the exercise of their noblest and 
suckled the founders of Rome—or, to speak more best gifts ; and it does not favour the steady advance 
correctly, that credulous and foolish historians have of these classes, as moral, religious, and intellectual 
said so- But if we neglect the study of God’s laws, beings. 

evil and misery most certainly ensue. Pno objector assumes that they have already reached 

These observations, however, are not to be under- the limits of their possible attainments; and if the 
stood as an unqualified denunciation of classical caso we.ro so, the conclusion might be sound, that 
learning. The sentiment of Ideality finds gratifi- science is useless to them. But if they bo at^jrc^ent 
cation in poetic fictions: but it is absurd to cultivate far from enjoying the full sweets of existenfcb 
it and the faculty of Language to the exclusion of the whole order of social life, and their condition in N. 
others not less important; and besides, it must be it, be capable of vast amedioration ; and if the know- 
kept in view, that in the pages of the Book of Na- ledge of ourselves and of nature be a means of pro¬ 
cure, as well as in those of llonier, Virgil, and Ovid, during these advantages; then the duty of acquiring 
ample materials are to be found for the cultivation knowledge is at once fundamental and paramount— 
and gratification of a refined taste. it lies at the foundation of all improvement. If the 

The religious teachers of mankind, also, in the mass of the people be destined never to rise above 
education of their flocks, have too generally omitted their present condition of ignorance, suffering, and 
instruction in the natural laws of God. The pastors toil, we must abandon the idea that the attributes of 
of every sect have been more anxious to instil into justice and benevolence are manifested by God in 
the minds of the young peculiar views of religious this world. 

faith, than a correct and practical knowledge of the I am anxious to press this idea earnestly on your 
divine wisdom and will inscribed in the Book of consideration, because it appears to me to constitute 
Nature. In consequence, even the best educated the grand difference between the old and the new 
closes are, in general, very imperfectly informed philosophy. The characteristic feature of the old 
regarding Nature, her laws, and her rewards and philosophy, founded on the knowledge, not of man s 
punishments. They have been instructed in classi- nature, but of his political history, is, that Provi- 
cal literature, composed chiefly of elegant and in- deuce intended different lots for men (a point in 
genious fables ; a certain portion of the people at which the new philosophy agrees), and that, in the 
large has been taught to read and write, but left at divine appointment of conditions, the millions, or 
that point to grope their way to knowledge without masses of the people, were destined to act the part 
teachers, without books, and without encouragement only of industrious ministers to the physical wants 
or countenance from their superiors; while count- of society, while a favoured few were meant to be 
less multitudes have been left without any education the sole recipients of knowledge and refinement. It 
whatever. In no country have the occupations of was long regarded, not only as Utopian, but as actu- 
socicty, and the plan of life of individuals, been do- ally baneful and injurious to the happiness of the 
liberately adopted in just appreciation of the order I industrious clnsses themselves, to open up their 
of nature. We ought, therefore, in reason, to feel minds to high and comprehensive views of their 
no surprise that the very complex mechanism of our j own capabilities and those of external nature ; be- 
imlividual constitution, and the still more compli- j cause it was said that such ideas might render them 
cated relations of our social condition, frequently discontented with the condition which the arrange- 
moveharshly, and sometimes become deranged. It ments of the Creator have assigned to them. Ac- 
would have been miraculous indeed, if a being de- cording to the old philosophy, therefore, it is not a 
liberately framed to become happy only in propor- duty imposed on every individual to exercise his in* 
tion to his attainments in knowledge and morality, tellcctual powers in extending his acquaintance with 
had found himself, while yet in profound ignorance nature; on the contrary, according to it, a working 
of himself, of the world, and of their mutual adap- man fulfils his destiny when he becomes master of 
in t ions, in possession of all the comforts and enjoy- his trade, acquires a knowledge of his moral and re- 
ments of which his cultivated nature is susceptible: ligious duties from the Bible, and quietly practises 
As individuals, our sphere of intellectual vision is them, rears a family of labourers, and, unmoved by 
so limited, that we have great difficulty in discover- ambition, unenlightened by science, and unrefined 
ing the indispensable necessity of knowledge to the by accomplishments, sinks into the grave, in a good 
ischargo of our duties, and the promotion of our hap- old age, to give place to an endless succession of 
pinefs. We are too apt to believe that our lot is j beings like himself. Human nature was viewed as 
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(tsttonary, or at least regarded os depending for i 
advance on Providence, or on the higher classes, an 
in no degree on humbler meii. 

The new philosophy, on the other hand, or tha 
which is founded on a knowledge of man’s nature 
admits the allotment of distinct conditions to diffei 
*nt individuals, because it recognises differences i 
their mental and bodily endowments • but in sur¬ 
veying the human faculties it discovers that all mei 
possess, in a greater or less degree, powers of obser 
vation and reflection adapted to the study of nature 
the sentiment of Ideality prompting them to dcsirt 
refinement and perfect institutions ; the feeling o: 
Benevolence longing for universal happiness; th 
aentiment of Conscientiousness rejoicing in justice 
and emotions of Hope, Veneration, and Wonder, 
causing the glow of religious devotion to spring up 
in their souls, and their whole being to love, wor¬ 
ship, and obey the beneficent Author of their exis 
tence. And it proclaims that beings so gifted wen 
not destined to exist as mere animated machinery 
liable to be superseded at every stage of their lives 
by the steam-engine, the pulley, or the lever; but 
were clearly intended to advance in their ment.l 
attainments, and to rise higher and higher in the 
scale of intelligence, virtue, and happiness. 

This conclusion is irresistible, if the general idea 
of the divine administration, communicated in the 
previous lecture, be sound,—viz., that all the evolu¬ 
tions of physical nature proceed under fixed, in¬ 
dependent, and harmonious laws. Under such a sys¬ 
tem* *Ehe Creator speaks forth from every element, 
‘and proclaims that every human being must acquire 
knowledge or suffer evil. As it is not probable that 
the Creator has bestowed capacities and desires on 
his creatures which their inevitable condition ren¬ 
ders it impossible for them to cultivate and gratify, 
we may reasonably presume that the fulfilment of 
every necessary duty is compatible with enlarged 
mental attainments in the race. There are, no doubt, 
humble minds, incapable of high cultivation, who are 
adapted to the humble stations of life, but they do 
not constitute the majority of mankind; they are 
susceptible of improvement far beyond their present 
attainments, and in a thoroughly moral and •en¬ 
lightened community, no useful office will bo de¬ 
grading ; nor will any be incompatible with the duo 
exercise of the highest faculties of man. 

It is delightful to perceive that these views are 
gaining ground, and are daily more aud more advo¬ 
cated by the press. I recommend to your perusal a 
work just published (1835), entitled, “ My Old House, 
or the Doctrine of Changes,” in which they are ably 
and eloquently enforced. Speaking of the purposes 
of God in the adminitration of the world, the author 
observes, that “ the great error of mankind, on this 
subject, has at all times been, that feeling themselves, 
at least in the vast multitude of coses, to occupy (by 
the ordination of Providence, or by what they com¬ 
monly consider as their unfortunate lot in life), but 
a very obscure and laborious station in the house¬ 
hold, they are apt to think that it matters little with 
what spirit they advance to their toils;—that they 
cannot be in a condition tp give «ny appreciable ad¬ 
vancement to the plans of the Master -and that, at 
any rate, if they do not altogether desert, their place, 
and permit it to run into disorder, they have done 
all that can well be expected from them, or that 
they are indeed in a condition to do, for the pro¬ 
gressive good of the whole. Take, for instance, the 
condition of a person, who, in the lowest and ob- 
icurest lot of life, is entrusted with the bringing up 
jf a family—and how often do wo hear from such 
arsons the complaint, that ail their cares are insuf- 
cient for the moment that Is passing over their 
heads—and that, provided they can obtain the mere 


necessaries of life, they cannot be required to look 
to any higher purposes which may be obtained by 
their cares. And yet, what situation in life is in 
reality more capable of being conducted in the most 
efficient and productive manner, or more deserving 
the nicest and most conscientious care of those en¬ 
trusted with it ? For are not the hearts and under¬ 
standing of the young committed to the immediate 
care of those who chiefly and habitually occupy the 
important scenes of domestic life—and if they pay 
a due regard, not only to the temporal, but to tho 
moral and intellectual, interests of their charge—if 
they make home the seat of all the virtues which 
arc so appropriately suited to it—if they set the 
example—an example which is almost never forgot¬ 
ten—of laborious worth struggling, it may be, 
through long years, and yet never disheartened in 
its toils—and if, by these means, they make their 
humble dwelling a scene of comfort, of moral train¬ 
ing, and of both material and moral beauty, which 
attracts the eye and warms the hearts of all who 
witness it—how truly valuable is the part which 
such servants of the Master have been enabled to 
perform for the due regulation of all the parts of 
his household—and when their day of labour is 
done, and the cry goeth forth, ‘ Call tho labourers 
to their reward,’ with what placid confidence may 
they advance to receive the recompense of their 
toils—and be satisfied, as they prepare themselves 
for 4 the rest that awaits them,* that, though their 
lot in life has been humble, and their toils obscure, 
they have yet not been unprofitable servants, and 
that the results of their libours shall yet be * seen 
after many days.’” “ The same style of thought 
may be applied to all the varied offices which human 
life, even in its lowest forms, and most unnoticed 
places, can be found to present—and when theso 
aried* conditions and duties of the ‘ liumblo poor’ 
are so considered, it wi l be found that a new light 
seems to diffuse itself over the whole plan of tho 
divine kingdom—and that no task which the Master 
jf the household can assign to nny of his servants, 
s loft without inducements to its fulfilment, which 
may prepare the labourer for the most cheerful and 
delighted attention to his works.” (P. 84.) Ilow 
‘mportant is knoivledge to the due fulfilment of tho 
umblc, yet respectable duties here so beautifully 
described! 

I conclude this lecture by observing that the duty 
f acquiring knowledge implies that of communi- 
ating it to others when attained; and there is no 
>rm in which the humblest individual may do more 
good, or assist more effectually in promoting the 
'mprovement and happiness of mankind, than in 
inching them truth and its applications. I feel that 
lie under a moral obligation to communicate to you 
who, by your attendance here, testify your desire 
>f instruction) tho knowledge concerning the natural 
aws of the Creator, which my own mind has been 
•ermitted to discover. I learn that other instructors 
f the people have considered it to be their duty, to 
ienounce, as dangerous, the knowledge which is hero 
:omniunicuted, and to warn you against it.* But I 
mi not moved by such declamations. What I teach 
wu, 1 believe to be truth inscribed by the hand of 
ioil in the book of nature; and I have never been 
.bio to understand what is meant by a dangerous 
ruth. All natural truth is simply knowledge of what 

These Lectures were reported in one of the news- 
mpers in Edinburgh, and during the delivery of them, more 
linn one of the clergy of the Established Church preached 
ermons ngainst them. The nudii-uce to whom tiny were 
iddi*esscd belong to that clnsa of society over whom the 
•lergy exercise the most powerful influence, and this ap¬ 
peal appeared t *be called for to induce them to continue 
their attendance. In this respect, it was successful. 
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the Creator has instituted; and it savours of impiety, 
and not of roverence, to stigmatise it as injurious. 
The very opposite is the fact. Lord Baron has truly 
said, that “ there are, besides the authority of Scrip¬ 
ture, two reasons of exceeding great weight and force, 
why religion should dearly protect all increase of 
natural knowledge: the one because it lev da to the 
greater exaltation of the glory of God ; for, as the 
Psalms and other Scriptures do often invite us to 
consider and to magnify the great and wonderful 
works of God, so if we should rest only in the con¬ 
templation of those which first offer themselves to 
our senses, wo should do a like injury to the majesty 
of God, as if we should judge of the store of some 
excellent jeweller, by that only which is set out to 
the street in his shop. The other reason is, because 
it is a singular help, and a preservative against un¬ 
belief and error; for, s:v)s our fcUviour, ye do err, 
not knowing the Scriptures nor the power of God ; 
laying before us two books or volumes to study, if 
we will oe secured from error—first, the Scriptures, 
revealing the will of God; and then the creatures 
expressing his power.” We have seen, however, that 
not the power of God on 1 )', but also his will, is ex¬ 
pressed in the constitution of “ the creatures ;” and 
hence a double reason becomes manifest why it is our 
duty to study them. 

It would seem, therefore, that the instructors al¬ 
luded to have assumed that it is not truili, but error, | 
which is inculcated in this place. If they had pro- j 
ii'juncgd such an opinion after inquiry, and for roa- I 
sons stated, 1 should have been ready to listen to | 
their objections, and reconsider my views; but they 
hive condemned us unheard and untried—assuming 
boldly that, because we teach ideas different from 
their own individual notions, we are necessarily in 
error. This assumption indicates merely that cur 
accusers have not arrived at the same perceptions oi‘ 
the Divine government with ourselves—a result that 
will by no means be wondered at by any one who 
considers that they ha\ e not followed the course of 
inquiry pursued by us. Tlure is, however, some 
reason for surprise, that their opinions should be ad¬ 
vanced as unquestion ibly superior to, and exclusive 
of, those of other men, adopted after p itiont obser¬ 
vation and thought,—seeing that in my of them are 
the emanations of a dark age, in which the know¬ 
ledge of Nature’s laws did not exist, and that they 
arc prohibited, under pain of forfeiting their livings, 
from changing their tenets,pven although thcyshould 
see them to he erroneous.* 

I advance here, for your acceptance, no proposi¬ 
tions based on the authority of my own discernment 
alone; but 1 submit them all to your scrutiny and 
judgment. I enable you, as far as in me lies, to detect 
the errors into which l may inadvertently have fallen, 
and ask you to embrace only tho ideas which seem 
to be supported by evidence and reason. We aro 
told by a great authority, to judge of all things by 
their fruits; and, by this test, I leave the doctrines 
of this philosophy to stand or fall. What are the 
effects of them on your minds? Do you feel your 
conceptions of the Deity circumscribed and debased 
by the views which I have presented—or, on the 
contrary, purified and exalted ? In the simplicity, 
adaptations, and harmony of Nature's laws, do you 
not recognise positive and tangible proof of the om¬ 
niscience and omnipotence of the Creator—a solemn 
and impressive lesson, that in every moment of our 
existence, we live, and move, and have our being, 
supported by his power, rewarded by his goodness, 

• The Church of Scotland recently deposed from the . 
ministry the author of “ My Old House, or the Doctrine 
of Changes,” quoted on page 18, on account of what they 
considered to be the herof his opinions. 


and restrained by liis justice f Does not this sublime 
idea of the continual presence of God now cease to 
be a vague, and therefore a cold and barren concep¬ 
tion • and does it not, through the mgdlum of tho 
natural laws, become a deep-felt, encouraging, and 
controlling reality ? Do your understandings revolt 
from such a view of creation, as ill adapted to a 
moral, religious, and intelligent being? or do they 
ardently embrace it, and leap with joy at light 
evolving itself from the moral chaos, and exhibiting 
order and beauty, authority and rule, in a vast 
domain where previously darkness, perplexity, and 
doubt prevailed ? Do you feel your own nature de¬ 
based by viewing every faculty as calculated for 
virtue, yet so extensive in its range, that when it 
moves blindly and without control it may find n 
sphere of action even beyond virtue, in the wild 
regions of vice? Or do you perceive in this consti¬ 
tution a glorious liberty—yet tho liberty only of 
moral beings, happy when they follow virtue, and 
miserable when they offend ? In teaching you tlint 
every action of your lives has a consequence of good 
or evil annexed to it, according as it harmonizes 
with, or is in opposition to, the laws of God, do I 
promise impunity to vice, and thereby give a loose 
rein to the impetuosity of passion—or do I set up 
around tho youthful mind a hedge and circumvalla- 
tion, within which it may expatiate in light, and 
liberty, and joy; but beyond which lie sin and in¬ 
evitable suffering,—weeping, walling, and gnashing 
of teetli ? Let the tree, I say, be known finite 
Look to heaven, and see if the doctrines which*! 
teach have circumscribed or darkened the attributes 
of the Supreme; then turn your contemplation in¬ 
wards, and examine whether they have degraded or 
exalted,—chilled or inspired with humble confidence 
and hope,—the soul which God has given you; and 
by your verdict, pronounced after this consideration, 
1( t the fate of the doctrines be sealed. In teaching 
them, bo it repeated, I consider myself to bo dis¬ 
charging a moral duty ; and no frown of men will 
tempt me to shrink from proceeding in such a course. 
If my exposition of the Divine government be truo, 
it is a noble vocation to proclaim it to the world ; for 
the knowledge of it must be fraught with blessings 
and enjoyment to man. It would be a cold heart and 
a coward soul, that, with such convictions, should 
fear the face of clay; and only a demonstration of 
my being in error, or the hand of the destroyer Death, 
shall arrest my course in proclaiming any knowledge 
that I possess which promises to augment the virtue 
and happiness of mankind. If you participate in 
these sentiments, let us advance and fear not—en¬ 
couraged by the assurance, that if this doctrine be 
of man it will come to nought, but that if it be of 
God, no human authority can prevail against it! 


LECTURE IV. 

PRESERVING BODILY AND MENTAL HEALTH, A 
MORAL DUTY; AMUSEMENTS. 

The preservation of health is a moral du f y— Causes of bad 
health are to be found in infringement of the organic law* 
—All the bodily organs must be preserved in propor¬ 
tion ite vigour—The pleasures attending high health are 
refined, mid distinguishable from sensual pleasures— Tho 
habits of the lower animals aro instructive to man In ro* 
gird to health- Labour is indispensable to health— Fatal 
consequences «»f continued, although slight, infraction* of 
the organic In we—Amusements necessary to health and 
therefore not i infill—We have received faculties of. Time, 
Tune, Ideality, Imitation, and Wit, calculated to invent 
aud practise amusements—their uses and abuses Hated 
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—Error of religion• persons who condemn instead of 

purifying and improving public amusements. 

The next duty of man, as an individual, is to 
apply bis knowledge in preserving himself in health, 
bodily and mental. Without health he is unfit for 
the successful discharge of his duties. It is so ad¬ 
vantageous and agreeable to enjoy sound health, that 
many persons will exclaim, “ No prophet is needed 
to inform us that it is our duty and our interest 
sedulously to guard it; ” but many who treat thus 
lightly the general injunction, are grievously defi¬ 
cient in practical knowledge how to carry it into 
effect. It is true that every man in his senses takes 
eere not to fall into the fire or walk into a pool of 
wateri but how many valuable lives ore put in 
jeopardy by sitting in wet clothes, by overtasking 
the brain in study or in the cares of business, by too 
frequently repeated convivialities, or other habits 
that sap the foundations of health! 

In tracing to their source the calamities which 
arise to families and individuals from bad health and 
Untimely death, attended by deep laceration of their 
feelings and numerous privations, it is surprising 
how many of them may be discovered to arise from 
slight but long continued deviations from the dictates 
of the organic laws; apparently so trivial at first 
that scarcely any injurious or even disagreeable re¬ 
sult was observed, but which, nevertheless, were from 
the beginning important errors, whose injurious con- 
SggugBce-constantly increased. Perhaps the victim 
ppo an ardent mind, and, under the impulse of a 
laudable ambition to excel in his profession, studied 
with so much intensity, and for such long periods in 
succession, that he overtasked his brain, and ruined 
his health. His parents and relations, equally igno¬ 
rant with himself of the organic laws, were rejoicing 
in his diligence, and forming fond expectations of 
the brilliant-future thpt must, in their estimation, 
await one so gifted in virtuous feeling, in intellect, 
and in industry ; when suddenly he was seized with 
fever, with inflammation, or with consumption, and 
in a few days or weeks was carried to the tomb. 
The heart bleeds at the sight; and the ways pf 
Providence appear hard to be reconciled with our 
natural feelings and expectations; yet when we trace 
the catastrophe to its first cause, it is discovered to 
have had no mysterious or vindictive origin. The 
habits which appeared to the spectators so praise¬ 
worthy, and calculated to lead to such excellent at¬ 
tainments, were practically erroneous, and there was 
not one link wanting to complete the connection be¬ 
tween them and the evil which they induced. 

Another cause by which health and life are fre¬ 
quently destroyed, is occasional reckless conduct, 
pursued in ignorance of the laws of the human con¬ 
stitution. Take as an example the following case, 
which I have elsewhere given :—A young man in a 
public office, after many months of sedentary occu¬ 
pations, went to the country on a shooting excursion, 
where he exhausted himself by muscular exertion, 
of which bis previous habits had rendered him little 
capable: he went to bed feverish, and perspired 
much during the night: next day he came to Edin¬ 
burgh, unprotected by a greatcoat, on the outside of 
a very early coach: his skin was chilled, the per¬ 
spiration was checked, the blood received an undue 
determination to the interior vital organs, disease 
was excited in the lungs, and within a few weeks he 
was consigned to the grave. 

I received an interesting communication in illus¬ 
tration of the topic which I am now discussing, from 
a medical gentleman well known in the literary 
world by his instructive publications. His letter 
was suggested by a perusal of the “ Constitution of. 
Man.” “ On four several occasions,” says he, “ I 


have nearly lost my life from infringing the organic 
laws. When a lad of fifteen, I brought on a brain 
fever (from excessive study) which nearly killed me; 
at the age of nineteen I had an attack of peritonitis 
(inflammation of the lining membrane of the abdo¬ 
men) occasioned by violent efforts in wrestling and 
leaping; and while in France, nine years ago, I was 
laid up with pneumonia (inflammation of the lungs) 
brought on by dissecting in the great galleries of 
La Pitie with my coat and hat off in the month of 
December, the windows next to me being constantly 
open ; end in 1829 I had a dreadful fever, occasioned 
by walking home from a party, at which I had been 
dancing, in an exceeding cold morning, without a 
cloak or greatcoat. I was for four months on my 
back, and did not recover perfectly for more than 
eighteen months. All these evils were entirely of 
my own creating, and arose from a foolish violation 
of laws which every sensible man ought to observe 
and regulate himself by. Indeed I have always 
thought—and your book confirms me more fully in 
the sentiment—that, by proper attention, crime and 
disease and misery of every sort, could, in a much 
greater measure than is generally believed, be ban¬ 
ished from the earth, and that the true method of 
doing so is to instruct people in the laws which go¬ 
vern their own frame.”* 

The great requisite of health is the preservation 
of all the leading organs of the body in a condition 
of regular and proportionate activity ; to allow none 
to become too languid, and none too active. The 
result of this harmonious activity is a pleasifig con¬ 
sciousness of existence, experienced when the mind 
is withdrawn from all exciting objects and turned 
inward on its own feelings. A philosophical friend 
once remarked to me, that he never considered him¬ 
self to be in complete health, except when he was 
able to place his feet firmly on the turf, his hands 
hanging carelessly by his sideB, his eyes wandering 
over space, and thus circumstanced, to feel such 
agreeable sensations arising in his mere bodily frame, 
that he could raise his mind to heaven, and thank 
God that he was a living man. This description of 
the quiet, pleasing enjoyment which accompanies 
complete health, appears to me to be admirable. It 
can hardly be doubted, that the Creator intended 
that the mere play of our bodily organs should yield 
us pleasure. It is probable that this is the chief 
gratification enjoyed by the inferior animals; and 
although wo have received the high gift of reason, 
it does not necessarily follow that we should be de¬ 
prived of the delights which our organic nature is 
fairly calculated to afford. How different is tho 
enjoyment which I have described, arising from the 
temperate, active, harmonious play of every bodily 
function,—from sensual pleasure, which results from 
the abuse of a few of our bodily appetites, and is 
followed by lasting pain ; and yet so perverted are 
human notions, in consequence of ignorance and vi¬ 
cious habits, that thousands attach no idea to tho 
phrase bodily pleasure, but that of sensual indulgence. 
The pleasurable feelings springing from health are 
delicate and refined; they arc the supports and re¬ 
wards of virtue, and altogether incompatible with 
vicious gratification of the appetites. So widely do 
the habits of civilized life depart from the standards 
of nature, that I fear this enjoyment is known, in its 
full exquisiteness, to comparatively few. Too many 
of us, when we direct our attention to our bodily 
sensations, experience only feelings of discomfort, 
anxiety, and discontent, which make us fly to an ex¬ 
ternal pursuit, that we may escape from ourselves. 

* The author of this letter was Dr Robert Macnlih, and 
I regret to say.ttbat since it ms written be bae fallen a 
victim to another attack offerer. 
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This undefined uneasiness is the result of slight, but 1 
extensive derangement of the vital functions, and is ; 
the prelude of future disease. The causes of these 
uneasy feelings may be traced in our erroneous 
habits, occupations, and physical condition ; and un¬ 
til society shall become so enlightened as to adopt 
extensive improvements in all these particulars, 
there is no prospect of their termination. 

It is instructive to compare with our own the 
modes of life of the lower animals, whose actions 
and habits are directly prompted and regulated by 
the Creator, by means of their instincts ; because, in 
all circumstances in which our constitution closely 
resembles theirs, their conduct is really a lesson read 
to us by the Allwise himself. If, then, wo survey 
them attentively, we observe that they are incited to 
a course of action calculated to produce harmonious 
activity in all their vital organs, and thus insure 
their possession of health. Animals in a state of 
nature arc remarkably cleanly in their habits. You 
must have observed the feathered tribes dressing 
their plumage and washing themselves in the brooks. 
The domestic cat is most careful to preserve a clean, 
sleek, glossy skin ; the dog rolls himself on grass or 
straw; and the horse, when grazing, does the same, 
if he has not enjoyed the luxury of being well cur¬ 
ried. The sow, although our standard of compari¬ 
son for dirt, is not deserving of this character. It 
is invariably clean, wherever it is possible for it to 
be so; and its bad reputation arises from its masters, 
too frequently, leaving it no sphere of existence ex¬ 
cept dunghills and other receptacles of filth. In a 
stable-yard, where there is abundance of clean straw, 
the sleeping-place of the sow is unsoiled, and the 
creature makes great efforts to preserve it in this 
condition. 

Again—In a state of nature there has been im¬ 
posed on the inferior animals, in acquiring their 
food, an extent of labour, which amounts to regular 
exercise of their corporeal organs. And lastly, their 
food has been so adjusted to their constitutions, that 
without cookery they are well nourished, but very 
rarely rendered sick through surfeit, or the bad qua¬ 
lity of what they eat. I speak always of animals in 
a state of nature. The domestic cow, which has stood 
in a house for many months, when first turned into 
a clover-field in summer, occasionally commits a sur¬ 
feit; but she would not do so if left on the hill-side, 
and allowed to pick up her food by assiduous exer¬ 
tion. The animals, I repeat, are impelled directly 
by the Creator to act in the manner now described ; 
and when we study their organization, and see its 
close resemblance to the human frame, we cannot fail, 
while we admire the wisdom and benevolence dis¬ 
played in their habits and constitution, hence to 
draw lessons for the regulation of our own. 

Man differs from the brutes in this—that, instead 
of blind instincts, he is furnished with reason, which 
enables him to study himself, the external world, and 
their mutual relations; aad to pursue the conduct 
which these point out as beneficial. It is by exa¬ 
mining the structure, modes of action, and objects, of 
the various parts of his constitution, that man dis¬ 
covers what his duties of performance and abstinence 
in regard to health, really are. This proposition 
may be illustrated in the following manner. The 
skin has innumerable pores, and serves as an outlet 
for the waste particles of the body. The quantity 
of noxious matter excreted through these pores in 
twenty-four hours is, on the very lowest estimate, 
about twenty-four ounces. If the passage of this 
matter be obstructed so that it is retained in the 
body, the quality of the blood is deteriorate^ by its 
pixsence, and the general health, which greatly de¬ 
pends on the state of the blood, suffers. The nature 
>f perspired matter is such, that it is apt, in conse¬ 


quence of the evaporation of its watery portion, to 
be condensed and clog the pores of the skin; and 
hence the necessity for washing the surface frequent¬ 
ly, so as to keep the pores open, and allow perspira¬ 
tion freely to proceed. T’ e clothing* moreover, 
must be so porous and clou , as readily to absorb 
and allow a passage to the matter perspired, other¬ 
wise the same result ensues a9 from the impurity 
of the skin, namely, the arrest, or diminution, of the 
process of perspiration. Nor is this all. The skin 
is an absorbing as well as an excreting organ, and 
foreign substances in contact with it are sucked into 
its pores and introduced into the blood. When clean¬ 
liness is neglected,therefore,the evil consequences are 
twofold; first, the pores, as we have mentioned, are 
clogged, and perspiration obstructed ; and, secondly, 
part of the noxious matter left on the skin or clothing, 
is absorbed into the system, where it produces hurt¬ 
ful effects. From such an exposition of the structure 
and functions of the skin, the necessity for cleanliness 
of person and clothing becomes abundantly evident; 
and the corresponding duty is more likely to be per¬ 
formed by those who know these details, and are 
convinced of their importance, than by persons Im¬ 
pelled by injunctions alone. In some parts of the 
East, ablution of the body is justly regarded as a 
duty of religion ; but you need not be told how ex¬ 
tensively this duty is neglected in our own country. 
When men become enlightened, attention to cleanli¬ 
ness will be regarded as an important duty, akin to 
temperance, honesty, or piety. * ^ . 

I might, in like manner, describe the structure and- 
modes of action of the bones, muscleB, bloodvessels* 
nerves, and brain ; and demonstrate to you that the 
necessity for bodily and mental labour, for temper¬ 
ance, for attention to ventilation, for judicious cloth¬ 
ing, and a great variety of other observances, fs 
written by the finger of God in the framework of 
our bodies. This, however, belongs to Physiology; 
and here I assume that you have studied and under¬ 
stand the leading facts of that subject. I limit my¬ 
self to two observations. First, Exercise of the. bones 
and muscles is labour; and labour, instead of being 
a curse to man, is a positive source of his wellbeing 
and enjoyment.—It is only excessive labour that is 
painful; and in a well ordered community there 
should be no necessity for painfully exhausting ex¬ 
ertion. Secondly , Exercise of the brain is synonymous 
with mental activity, which may be Intellectual, or 
moral, or animal, according to the faculties which we 
employ. Mental inactivity, therefore, implies in¬ 
activity of the brain; and as the brain is the fountain 
of nervous energy to the whole system, the punish¬ 
ment of neglecting its exercise is great and severe— 
consisting in feelings of lassitude, uneasiness, fear 
and anxiety; vague desires, sleepless nights, and a 
general consciousness of discomfort, with incapacity 
to escape from suffering; all which poison life at 
its source, and render it thoroughly miserable. Well 
regulated mental activity, combined with due bodily 
exercise, on the other hand, is rewarded with gay, 
joyous feelings, an inward alacrity to discharge all 
our duties, a good appetite, sound sleep, and a general 
consciousness of happiness that causes days and years 
to fleet away without leaving a trace of physical 
suffering behind. 

While moderate and proportionate exercise of all 
the bodily and mental functions is essential to health, 
we must be equally careful, in order to preserve 
this invaluable blessing, to shun over-exertion and. 
excessive mental excitement. Owing to the con¬ 
stitution of British society, it is very difficult to 
avoid, in our habitual conduct, one or other of the 
extremes now mentioned. Many persons, born to 
wealth, have few motives to exertion? and such 
individuals, particularly female#, often suffer grie* 
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YOUily in their health and happiness from want of 
jrfctfonal objects of pursuit, calculated to excite and 
i&'rciM their minds and bodies. Others, again, who 
do not inherit riches from their ancestors, are tempted 
to overtask themselves in acquiring them, frequently 
to support an expensive style of living, which vanity 
leads them to regard as necessary to social consider¬ 
ation. At this season, how many of us, after be¬ 
ginning our labours long before the sun dawns upon 
O^r city, find it difficult to snatch even this late 
hour (8 o’clock), at which we now assemble, from our 
pressing and yet unfulfilled business engagements! 
The same state of society exists in the United States 
of America, and the same effects ensue. Dr Caldwell, 
one of the ornaments of that country, in his work on 
Physical Education, introduces some excellent re¬ 
marks on the tendency of the embroilment of party 
politics and religious differences to over-excite the 
brain and produce insanity, and also dyspepsia or in¬ 
digestion, which, says he, is more nearly allied to in¬ 
sanity than is commonly supposed. “ So true is this,*' 
he adds, “ that the one-is not unfrequently converted 
into the other, and often alternates with it. The 
lunatic Is usually a dyspeptic during his lucid inter¬ 
vals; and complaints, which begin in some form of 
gastric derangement, turn, in many instances, to 
madness. Nor is this all. In families where mental 
derangement is hereditary, the members who escape 
that complaint are more than usually obnoxious to 
dyspepsia. It may be added, that dyspeptics and 
lunatics are yolieved by the same modes of treatment, 


the safest plan is to follow their example and act 
on all occasions as impulse prompts, never doubting 
that our health, if we pursue this manly course, will 
take care of itself. In answer to this objc.ction I 
observe, that constitutions differ widely in the amount 
of their native stamina, and consequently in the ex¬ 
tent of tear and wear and bad treatment which they 
are able to sustain without being ruined; and that, 
for this reason, one individual may be comparatively 
little injured by a course of action which would 
prove fatal to another with a feebler natural frame. 

The grand principle of the philosophy which 1 am 
now teaching is, that the natural laws really admit 
of no exceptions, and that specific causes, sufficient 
to account for the apparent exceptions, exist in 
every instance. Some of tho«e individuals may have 
enjoyed very robust constitutions, which it was dif¬ 
ficult to subvert: others inay have indulged in ex¬ 
cesses only at intervals, passing an intermediate pe¬ 
riod in abstinence, and permitting the powers of 
nature to re-adjust themsel ves and recover their tone, 
before they committed a new debauch ; while others 
may have led an extremely active life, passing much 
of their Mine in the open air; a mode of being 
which enables the constitution to withstand a greater 
extent of intemperance than it can resist with 
«edentary employment. But of one and all of 
these men we may safely affirm, that if they had 
obeyed the organic laws, they would have lived still 
longer and wore happily than they did by infringing 
them : and in the course of my observations, I have 


and thatr^heir maladies are induced, for the most 
■Jjart, by the same causes. The passions of grief, 

- jealousy,anger, and envy, impair the digestive power; 
and dyspepsia is often cured by abandoning care and 
business, and giving rest to the brain. It is chiefly 
fqr this reason that a visit to a watering-place is so 
beneficial. The agitations of commercial speculation 
and too eager pursuit of wealth, have the same effect 
with party politics and religious controversy in over¬ 
exciting the brain ; and “ hence, in all probability, 
the inordinate extent of insanity and indigestion in 
Britain, and still more in the United States.” 

In opposition to these obvious dictates of reason, 
two objections are generally urged. The first .is, 
that persons who are always taking care of their 
health, generally ruin it; their heads are filled with 
hypochondriacal fancies and alarms, and they become 
habitual valetudinarians. The answer to this re¬ 
mark is, that all such persons are already valetudi¬ 
narians before they begin to experience the anxiety 
about their health here described ; they are already 
nervous or dyspeptic, the victims of a morbid cornli- i 
tlon of body attended by uneasiness of mind, which 
last they ascribe to the state of their health. They 
are essentially in the right a9 to the main cause of 
their distress, for their mental anxiety certainly does 
proceed from disorder of their organic functions: 
Their chief error lies in this, that their efforts to 
regain health are not directed by knowledge, and 
in consequence lead to no beneficial result. They 
take quack medicines, or follow some foolish obser¬ 
vances, instead of subjecting themselves patiently 
and por8everingly to a judicious* regimen in diet, 
and regular exorcise, accompanied by amusement, 
and relaxation,—the remedies dictated by the organic 
laws, This last procedure alone constitutes u 
proper care of health; and no one becomes an in¬ 
valid, or a hypochondriac, from adopting it. On 
the contrary, many individuals, in consequence of 
this rational obedience to the organic laws, have 
ceased to suffer under the maladies which previously 
afflicted them. 

The second objection is that many persons live in 
sound health to a good old age. who never take any I 
care of themselves at all; whence it is inferred that I 


never seen an example of an individual who per- 
sevoringly proceeded in a course of intemperance, 
either sensual or mental,—that is, who habitually 
overtasked his stomach or bis brain,—who did not 
permanently ruin his health, usefulness, and enjoy¬ 
ment: I, therefore, cannot believe in thA supposed 
exceptions to the organic laws. On the contrary, I 
have, seen many of the most robust and energetic 
iboys, who were my school companions, sink into pre¬ 
mature graves, from reckless reliance on theirscrongth, 
and disregard of external injurious influences; while 
the more feeble, but more prudent, Mirvive. 

One source of error on this subject may be trac’d 
to the widely prevailing ignorance which exists ro 
garding the structure and functions of the body ; in 
consequence of which, danger is frequently present, 
unknown to those who unthinkingly expose them¬ 
selves to its approach. If you have marked a party 
of young men, every one of whom is unacquainted 
with the current 5 :, sand-banks, and rocks, visible 
and invisible, with which the Frith of Forth is 
studded, proceeding in a boat on a pleasure-sail, you 
may have soon them all alert, and full of fun and 
frolic; and if the day was calm and the sea smooth, 
you may have observed them return in the evening 
well and happy, and altogether unconscious of the 
dangers to which their ignorance had exposed them. 
They may repeat the experiment, and , succeed > by a 
fortunate combination of circumstances, again and 
again; but how different would be the feelings of a 
prudent and experienced pilot, who knew every part 
of the channel, and who saw that on one day they 
had passed within three inches of a sunken rock, on 
which, if they had struck, their boat would have 
been smashed to pieces; on another, had escaped by 
a few yards a dangerous sandbank ; and on a third, 
had with great difficulty been able to extricate them¬ 
selves from a current which was rapidly carrying 
them on a precipitous and rocky shore. - The pilot’s 
anxiety would probably be fully justified at length, 
by the occurrence of one or other of those mischances, 
or by the upsetting of the boat in a squall, its de¬ 
struction in a mist, or its driving out to sea when 
the wind aidec^an ebbing tide. 

This is not un imaginary picture. In my own 
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youth, I happened to form one of such an incon¬ 
siderate party. The wind rose on ns. anil all our 
strength applied to the oars scarcely sufficed to enable 
us to pull round a point of rock, on which the sea 
was beating with so much force, that had we struck 
ou it, our frail bark would never have withstood a 
second shock. Scarcely had wo escaped this danger, 
when we ran right in the way of a heavy man of 
war's boat scudding at the rate of ten miles an hour 
before ti.e wind, and which would have run us down, 
but for the amazing promptitude of her crew, who 
in an instant extended twenty brawny arms over 
the side of their own boat, seized ours, and held it 
above water by main force, till they were able to 
clear away by our stern. The adventuro was ter¬ 
minated by our being picked up by a revenue cutter, 
and brought safely into Leith harbour at a late hour 
in the evening. I have reflected since on the folly 
and presumptuous confidence of that excursion ; but 
I never was aware of the full extent of the danger, 
until, many years subsequently, I saw a regular chart 
of the Frith, in which the shoals, sunken rocks, and 
currents were conspicuously laid down for the di¬ 
rection of pilots who navigate these waters. 

Thus it is with rash, reckless, ignorant youth in 
regard to health. Each folly or indiscretion that, 
through some combination of fortunate circum¬ 
stances, has been committed without immediate pun¬ 
ishment, emboldens them to venture on greater ir¬ 
regularities, until, in an evil hour, they are caught 
in a violation of the organic laws that consigns them 
to the grave. Those who have become acquainted 
with the structure, functions, and laws of the vital 
organs, sec the conduct of these blind adventurers 
on the ocean of life, in the same light that I regarded 
our youthful voyage after I had become acquainted 
with the chart of the Frith. There is an unspeak¬ 
able difference between a belief in safety founded only 
on utter ignorance of the existence of danger, and 
that which arises from a knowledge of all the sunken 
rocks and eddies in the stream, and from a practical 
pilot’s skill in stoering clear of them all. The pilot 
is as gay and joyous as they; but his joy arises from 
well-grounded assurance of safety; theirs from ig¬ 
norance of danger. He is cheerful, yet always ob¬ 
servant, cautious, and alert. They are happy, be¬ 
cause they arc unobservant and heedless. When 
danger comes, he shuns it by his skill, or meets and 
conquers it. They escape it by accident, or perish 
unwittingly in the gulph. 

The last observation which I make on this head is 
that, in regard to health, Nature may be said to al 
low us to run with her an account-current, in which 
many small transgressions seem at the time to be 
followed by no penalty, when, in fact, they arc all 
charged to the debit side of the account, and, after 
ths lapse of years, are summed up and closed by a 
fearful balance against the transgressor. Do any o' 
you know individuals, who, for twenty years, havi 
persevered in frequent feast ings, who all that tim< 
have been constant diners out or diners at home, 01 
the soul of convivial meetings, prolonged into fa: 
advanced hours of the morning, and who have re 
sisted every warning and admonition from friend, 
and proceeded in the confident belief that neithe, 
their health nor strength were impaired by such 
course ? Nature kept an account-current with sue] 
men. She had at first placed a strong constitutioi 
and vigorous health to their credit, and they had 
drawn on it day by day ; believing that, because she 
did not instantly strike the balance against thei 
and withdraw her blessing, she was keeping,no noti 
of their follies. Hut mark the close. At the Vnd o: 
twenty years, or less, you will find them dying o 
palsy, apoplexy, water in the chest, or some othe; 
disease clearly referrible to their protracted intern- 
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»rance; or, if they escape death, you will see tbeift 
»come walking shadows, the ghosts of their former 
•Ives—the beacons, in short, set up by Nature to 
am others that she does not, in any instance, per- 
lit her laws to bo transgressed with Impunity.- If 
edulous instruction in the laws of health would nob 
i&ist the reason and moral and religious feelings Of 
ich persons to curb their appetites, and avoid these 
onsequenecs, they must be reckless indeed. At least, 
ntil this shall have been tried and failed, we shOuM 
ever despair, or consider their case and condition, 

3 beyond the reach of improvement. 

It must be allowed, however, that the dangers 
rising to health from improper social habits and 
.rrangements, cannot be altogether avoided by the 
xertions of individuals acting singly in their sepa- 
•ate spheres. I shall have occasion, hereafter, in 
xplaining the social law, to point ouLthat the great 
irecept of Christianity (that we must love our neigh- 
•ours as ourselves) is inscribed in every line of our 
lonstitution ; and that, inconsequence, we must ren- - 
er our neighbours as moral, intelligent, and viituout 
s ourselves, and induce them to form a public opln- 
on in favour of wisdom and virtue, before we can 
cap the full reward even of our own knowledge and 
ttainments. As an example in point, I observe, 
hat if there be among us any one merchant, manu- 
acturcr, or ’awyer, who feels, in all its magnitude 
ind intern* t*'» the evil of an overstrained pursuit of 
wealth; yet he cannot, with impunity, abridge hia 
hours of toil, unless he can induce his rivals to do so 
also. If they persevere, they will outstrip him in 
he race of competition, and impair hia fortune. Wo 
must, therefore, produce a general conviction among 
the constituent members of society, that Providence 
forbids that course of incessant action which ob¬ 
structs the path of moral and intellectual improve¬ 
ment, and leads to mental anxiety and corporeal 
suffering; and induce them, by a simultaneous move¬ 
ment, to apply an effectual remedy, in a wiser and 
better distribution of the hours of labour, relaxation, 
and enjoyment. Every one of us can testify, that 
this is possible, bo far os the real, necessary, and ad¬ 
vantageous business of the world is concerned; for 
we perceive that, by a judicious arrangement of our 
dime and our affairs, all necessary business may bo. 
compressed within many fewer hours than those we 
now dedicate to that object. I should tonsider eight > 
hours a-day amply sufficient for business and labour t 
there would remain eight hours more for enjoyment^ • 
and eight for repose; a distribution that ould cause 
the current of life to flow more cheerfully* agree¬ 
ably, and successfully, than it can do under our pre¬ 
sent system of ceaseless competition and toil. 

It appears, then, from the foregoingconsiderations, ‘ 
that the study and observance of the laws of health 
is a moral duty, revealed by our constitution as the 1 
will of God, and, moroover, necessary to the due 
discharge of all our other duties. We rarely hear* 
from divines an exposition of the duty of preserving 
health, founded on and enforced by an exposition of 
our natural constitution ; because they confine them- • 
selves to what the Scriptures contain. The Script 
tares, in prescribing sobriety and temperance, mor 
deration and activity, clearly coincide with the na¬ 
tural laws on this subject: but we ought not to study 
the former to the exclusion of the latter; for, by 1 
learning the structure, functions, and relations 
the human body, we are rendered more fully awar 
of the excellence of the Scriptural precepts, and we 
obtain new motives to observe them in our pereep* 
tion of the punishments by which, even in 'this 
world, the breach of them is visited. Why the ex¬ 
position of the will of God, when strikingly Written 
in the Book of Nature, should be neglected by di¬ 
vines, is explicable only by the fact, that whan the 
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present standards of theology wer& framed, that book 
was sealed, and its contents were unknown. We 
cannot, therefore, justly blame our ancestors for the 
omission ; but it is not too much to hope that modern 
divines may take courage and supply the deficiency. 
I believe thut many of them are inclined to do so, 
but are afraid of giving offence to the people. By 
teaching the people to regard all natural institutions 
as divine, this obstacle to improvement may, in time, 
be removed, and religion may be brought to lend her 
powerful aid in enforcing obedience to the natural 
laws. 

In my Introductory Lecture, I explained that 
Veneration,as well as the other moral sentiments, is 
merely a blind feeling, and needs to be directed by 
knowledge. In that lecture, I alluded to the case of 
an English lady, who had all her life been taught 
to regard Christmas and Good-Friday as holy, and 
who, on her first arrival in Edinburgh, was greatly 
shocked at perceiving them to be desecrated by or¬ 
dinary business. Her Veqcration had been trained 
to regard them as sanctified days; and she could 
not immediately divest herself of pain at seeing 
them treated without any religious respect. I hum¬ 
bly propose, that, in a sound education, the senti¬ 
ment of Veneration should be directed to all that 
God has really instituted. If the structure and 
functions of the body were taught to youth, as God’s 
workmanship, and the duties deduciblc from them 
were clearly enforced as his commands, the mind 
would feel it to be sinful to neglect or violate them; 
and a great additional efficacy would thereby be 
given to all precepts, recommending exercise, clean¬ 
liness, and temperance. They would come homo to 
youth, enforced by the perceptions of the under¬ 
standing, and by the emotions of the moral senti¬ 
ments ; and they would be practically confirmed by 
the experience of pleasure from observance, and pain 
from infringement of them. The young, in short, 
would be taught to trace their duty to its foundation 
in the will of God, and to discover that it is addressed 
to them as rational beings: at the same time, they 
would learn that the study of his laws is no vain 
philosophy; for they would speedily discern the 
Creator’s hand rewarding them for obedience, and 
punishing them for transgression. , 

As closely connected with health, I proceed to 
consider the subject of amusements, regarding which 
much difference of opinion prevails. When we have 
no true philosophy of mind, this question becomes 
altogether inextricable; because every individual 
disputant ascribes to human nature those tendencies, 
either to vice or virtue, which suit his favourite 
theory, and then ho has no difficulty in proving that 
amusements either are, or are not, necessary and ad¬ 
vantageous to a being so constituted. Phrenology 
gives us & firmer basis. As formerly remarked, 
man cannot make and unmake mental and bodily 
organs, nor vary their functions and laws of actior 
to suit his different theories and views. 

I observe, then, that every mental organ, by fre¬ 
quent and long continued action, becomes fatigued, 
just aa the muscles of the leg a*id arm become weary 
by too protracted exertion. Indeed, it cannot be 
conceived that the mind, except in consequence of 
the interposition of organs, is susceptible of fatigue 
at all. We can comprehend that the vigour of the 
fibres of the organ of Tune may become exhausted by 
a constant repetition of the same kind of action, and 
demand repose; while the idea of an immaterial 
spirit becoming weary is altogether inconceivable. 

From this law of our constitution, therefore, it is 
plain that variety of employment i3 necessary to our 
welfare, and was intended by the Creator. Hence 
ha has given us a plurality of faculties, each having 
a separate organ, so that some may rest while others 


are actively employed. Among these various facul¬ 
ties and organs, there are several which appear ob¬ 
viously destined to contribute to our amusement; 
a circumstance which (as Addison has remarked) 

“ sufficiently shews us that Providence did not de¬ 
sign this world should be filled with murmurs and 
repinings, or that the heart of man should be in¬ 
volved in gloom and melancholy. 5 * We have received 
a faculty of the ludicrous, which, when active, 
prompts us to laugli and to excite laughter in others: 
We have received organs of Tune and Time, which 
inspire us with the desire, and give us the talent, to 
produce music. Our organs of voluntary motion are 
so connected with these organs, that when we hear 
gay and vivacious music played in well marked time, 
wo instinctively desiro to dance; and when wc sur¬ 
vey the effect of dancing on our corporeal frame, we 
discover that it is admirably calculated to promote 
the circulation of the blood and nervous influence 
all over the body, and by this means to strengthen 
the limbs, the heart, the lungs, and the brain : in 
short, to invigorate the health, and to render the 
mind cheerful and alert. To such of my audience 
as have not studied anatomy and physiology, and 
who arc ignorant of the functions of the brain, these 
propositions may appear to be mere words or theo¬ 
ries ; but to those who have made the structure, 
functions, relations, and adaptations of these various 
organs a subject of careful investigation, they will. 

1 hope, appear in the light of truths. If such lhe\ 
are. our constitution proves that amusement has been 
kindly intended for us by the Creator, and that 
therefore, in itself, it must be not only harmless 
but absolutely beneficial. 

In this, as in every thing else, we must distinguish 
between the use and abuse of natural gifts. Because 
some young men neglect their gra\er duties through 
an excessive love of music, some parents denounce 
music altogether as dangerous and pernicious to 
youth; and because some young ladies think more 
earnestly about balls and operas than about their 
advancement in moral, intellectual, and religious 
attainments, there are parents who are equally de¬ 
posed to proscribe dancing. But this is equally ii*- 
rational as if they should propose to prohibit eating 
because John or Helen had been guilty of a surfeit. 
These enjoyments in due season and degree are ad¬ 
vantageous, and it is only sheer ignorance or impa¬ 
tience that cun prompt any one to propose their abo¬ 
lition. 

The organs of Intellect, combined with Secretivo- 
ness, Imitation, and Ideality, confer a talent for 
acting, or for representing by words, looks, gestures, 
and attitudes, the various emotions, passions, and 
ideas of the soul ; and these representations excite 
the faculties of the spectators into activity in a 
powerful and pleasing manner. Farther, the Creator 
has bestowed on us organs of £onstructiveness. 
Form, Size, Locality, and Colouring, which, com¬ 
bined with Imitation and Ideality, prompt us to 
represent objects in statuary or painting: and these 
representations also speak directly to the mind of 
the beholder, and fill it with delightful emotions. 
Here, then, wc trace directly to nature the origin of 
the stage and of the fine arts. Again, I am forced 
to remark, that to those individuals who have not 
studied Phrenology and seen evidence of the exis¬ 
tence and functions of the organs here enumerated, 
this reference of the fine arts, and of the drama in 
particular, to nature, or in other words to the in¬ 
tention of the Creator, will appear unwarranted, 
perhaps irreverent or impious. To such persons I 
reply, that, having satisfied myself by observation . 
that the organs do exist, and that they produce the 
effects here described, I cannot avoid the conclusion 
in question; and in support of it I may refer also to 
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the existence of the stage, and to the delight of man¬ 
kind, in all ages and all civilized countries, in 
scenic representations. 

If, therefore, the faculties which produce the love 
of the stage and the fine arts have been instituted 
by nature, we may justly infer that they have legiti¬ 
mate, improving, and exalting objects; although, 
like our other talents, they may be abused. The line 
of demarcation between their use and abuse may be 
distinguished by a moderate exercise of judgment. 
They are in themselves mere arts of expression and 
representation, a species of natural language, which 
may be made subservient to the gratification of 
all the faculties, whether propensities, moral senti¬ 
ments, or intellect. We may represent in statuary, 
on canvass, or on the stage, lascivious and immoral 
objects calculated to excite all the lower feelings of 
our nature; which is a disgraceful abuse: or we 
may pourtray scenes and objects calculated to gratify 
and strengthen our moral, religious, and intellectual 
powers, and to carry forward our whole being in the 
paths of virtue and improvement; and this is the 
legitimate use of these gifts of God. 

The applications made of these powers, by par¬ 
ticular nations or individuals, bear reference to their 
general mental condition. The ancient Greeks and 
Romans enjoyed very immoral plays, and also com¬ 
bats of gladiators and of wild beasts, in which men 
and animals tore each other to pieces, and put each 
other to death. Such scenes were the direct stimu¬ 
lants of Amativeness, Gombativeness, and Destruc¬ 
tiveness, and proclaim to us, more forcibly than the 
pages of the most eloquent, veracious, and authentic 
historians, that these nations, with all their boasted 
refinement, were essentially barbarians, and that, in 
the mass of the people, the moral sentiments had not 
attained any important ascendency. In the days 
of Queen Elizabeth and Charles the Second, plays of 
a very indelicate character were listened to by the 
nobles und common people of Britain, without the 
least expression of disapprobation : and this indi¬ 
cated a general grossness of feeling, and of manners, 
to be prevalent among them. Even in our own day 
we become spectators of plays of v«y imperfect 
morality and questionable delicacy ; and the same 
conclusion follows, that there still lurks among us no 
small portion of unrefined animal propensity, and 
semi-barbarism ; in other words, that the moral and 
intellectual faculties have not yet achieved the full 
conquest over our inferior nature. But even in 
these instances thei*e is an evident advance from the 
Greek and Homan standards towards a more legiti¬ 
mate use of the faculties of representation ; and I 
conclude from this fact, that future generations will 
apply them to still higher and more useful objects. 
Nor is it too enthusiastic to hope, that some fu¬ 
ture Shakspeare, aided by the true philosophy of 
mind, and a knowledge of the natural laws accord¬ 
ing to which good and evil are dispensed in the 
world, may teach and illustrate the philosophy of 
human life, with all the splendour of eloquence, imi 
soul-stirring energy of conception which lofty gem os 
can impart; and that a future Kemble or Siddons 
imv proclaim such lessons in living speech and ges- 
i ..vs to mankind. By looking forward to possi¬ 
bilities like these, we are enabled to form some no¬ 
tion of the legitimate objects for which a love of the 
Btage was given, and of the improvement and delight 
of which it may yet be rendered the instrument. 

If there be any truth in the principles on which 
these remarks are founded, we cannot avoid lament¬ 
ing that helpless (although well meaningiand ami¬ 
able) imbecility, which, alarmed at the abuses of 
amusements, decries them altogether. A few days 
ago (Dec. 1835), we saw an announcement in the 

ublic paner8 that the ladies directresses of the House 


of Industry of Edinburgh had declined to accept of 
money drawn at Mr Cook's circus for the benefit of 
that charity, because it was against their principles 
to countenance public amusements. If I am war¬ 
ranted in saying that the Creator has cdhstituted our 
minds and bodies to be benefited by amusements— 
has given us faculties specially designed to produce 
and enjoy them—and has assigned a sphere of use 
and abuse to these faculties as well as to all others, 
it is clearly injudicious in the amiable, the virtuous, 
the charitable, and the religious,—in persons merit¬ 
ing our warmest sympathy and respect,—to place 
themselves in an attitude of hostility, and of open 
and indiscriminate denunciation, against pleasures 
founded on the laws of our common nature. Instead 
of bringing all the weight of their moral and intel¬ 
lectual character to hear upon the improvement and 
beneficial application of public entertainments, os it 
is obviously their duty both to God and to society to 
do, they fly from them as pestilential, and leave the 
direction of them exclusively to those whom they 
consider fitted only to abuse them. This is an ex¬ 
ample of piety and charity smitten with paralysis 
and fatal cowardice through ignorance. In urging 
you to “ try all things,” and to distinguish between 
the uses and abuses of every gift, my aim is to im¬ 
part to you knowledge to distinguish virtue , and cour¬ 
age to maintain it ,* to render you bold in advocating 
what i9 right, and to induce you, while there is a 
principle of reason and morality left ^o rest upon, 
never to abandon the field, whether of duty,"instruc¬ 
tion, or amusement, to those whom you consider tUs^ 
enemies of human happiness and virtue. Let us 
correct all our institutions, but not utterly extin¬ 
guish any that are founded in nature. 


LECTURE V. 

ON THE DUTIES OF MAN AS A DOMESTIC BE1NO. 

Origin of the domestic affections—Marriage, or connection 
for life between the sexes, is natural to man—Ages at 
which marriuge is proper—Near relations in blood should 
not marry —Influence of the constitution of the parents 
on the children—Phrenology, ns an index to natural dis¬ 
positions, may be used ns an important guide in forming 
matrimonial connoetions—Some means of discovering 
natural qualities prior to experience, is needed ift form¬ 
ing such alliances, because after marriage experience 
coines too late. 

The previous Lectures have been devoted to con¬ 
sideration of the duties incumbent on man as an 
individual;—those of acquiring knowledge and pre¬ 
serving health. My reason for thus limiting his in¬ 
dividual duties is, that I consider man essentially as 
a social being; and that, with the exception of his 
duties to God, which we shall subsequently consider, 
he has no duties as an individual, beyond those I 
have mentioned, any more than a particular wheel 
of a watch has functions independently of perform¬ 
ing its part in the general movements of the machine. 
I mean by this, that although man subsists and acts 
as an individual, yet that the great majority of his 
faculties bear reference to other beings as their ob¬ 
jects, and shew that his leading sphere of life and 
action is in society. You could not conceive a bee, 
with its present instincts and powers of co-operation, 
to be happy, if it were established in utter loneliness, 
the sole occupant of an extensive heath or flower- 
bespangled meadow. In such a situation it might 
have food in abundance, and scope for such of its 
faculties as related only to itself; but its social in¬ 
stincts would be deprived of their objects and natu¬ 
ral spheres of action. This observation is applicable 
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also to man. His faculties bear referenco to other 
beings, and shew that Nature has intended him to 
live and act in society. His duties as a member of 
the social bodi /, therefore, come next under our con¬ 
sideration : and we shall first treat of his duties as a 
domestic being. 

The domestic character of man is founded in, or 
arises from, the innate faculties of Amativeness, Phi- 
loprogenitivcntss and Adhesiveness. These give him 
desires for a companion of a different sex, for child¬ 
ren, and for the society of human beings in general. 
Marriage results from the combination of these three 
faculties* with th< moral sentiments and intellect, 
and is thus a natural institution. 

Some persons conceive that marriage, or union for 
life, is an institution only of ecclesiastical or civil 
law ; but this idea is erroneous. Where the organs 
above enumerated are adequately and equally pos¬ 
sessed, and the moral and intellectual faculties pre¬ 
dominate, union for life, or marriage, is a natural 
result. It prevailed .among the ancient Greeks and 
Homans, and exists among the Chinese and many 
other nations who have not embraced either Judaism 
or Christianity. Indeed marriage, or living in so¬ 
ciety for life, is not peculiar to man. The fox, mar¬ 
ten, wild cat, mole, eagle, sparrow-hawk, pigeon, 
swan, nightingale, sparrow, swallow, and other crea¬ 
tures, live united in pairs for life.t After the breed¬ 
ing season is past, they remain in union ; they make 
their expeditions together, and if they live in herds, 
the spouses remain always near each other. 

■ it is true lliut certain individuals find the marriage 
restraint, and would prefer that it should be 
abolished ; also that some tribes of savages may be 
found, among whom it can scarcely be said to exist. 
Hut if we examine the heads of such individuals, 
we shall find that Amativeness greatly predominates 
in size over Adhesiveness and the Moral Sentiments; 
and men so constituted do not form the stand¬ 
ards by which human nature should be e.-timnted. 
Viewing marriagens the result of man’s constitution, 
we ascribe to it a divine origin. It is written in our 
minds; and, like other divine institutions, it is sup¬ 
ported by reward and punishment peculiar to itself 
The reward attached to it, is enjoyment of some of 
the purest and sweetest pleasures of which our nature 
is susceptible ; and the punishment inflicted for in¬ 
constancy in it, is moral and physical degradation. 

Among the duties incumbent on the human being 
in relation to marriage, one is, that the parties to it 
should not unito before a proper age. The civil law 
of Scotland allows females to marry at twelve, and 
moles at fourteen ; but the law of naturo is widely 
different The female frame does not, in general, 
arrive at its full vigour and perfection, in this cli¬ 
mate, earlier than twenty-two, nor the male earlier 
than from twenty-four to twenty-six. Before these 
ages, maturity of physical strength and of mental 
vigour is not, in general, attained; and the indi¬ 
viduals, with particular exceptions, are neither cor¬ 
poreally nor mentally prepared to become parents, 
or to discharge, with advantage, the duties of heads 
of a domestic establishment. Thcyr corporeal frames 
are not yet sufficiently matured and consolidated: 
their animal propensities are strong; and their moral 
and intellectual organs have not yet reached their 
full development. Children born of such parents 
are inferior in the size and quality of their brains, 
to children born of the same parents after they have 
arrived at maturity ; and from this defect, they 
are inferior in dispositions and capacity.' It is a 
common remark, that the eldest son of a rich family 

• Dr Vimont says that there is n special orgfcn next to 
Philoyrogeuitivvuess, giving a desire for union for life. 

f 'Sail on the Functions of the Brain, vol. iii., p. 482. 


is generally not equal to his younger brothers in 
mental ability; and this is ascribed to his having 
relied on his hereditary fortune for subsistence and 
social rank ; and to his consequent neglect of ac¬ 
complishments and education ; but the cause is more 
deeply seated. In such instances, you will generally 
find that the pannts, or one of them, have married 
in extreme youth, and that the eldest child inherits 
the imperfections of their immature condition. 

The statement of the evidence and consequences of 
this law belonps to physiology: here I cai only re¬ 
mark, that if nature has prescribed ages previous to 
which marriage cannot be undertaken with advan¬ 
tage, we are bound to pay deference to its enact¬ 
ments; and that civil and ecclesiastical laws, when 
standing in opposition to them, arc not only absurd 
but mischievous. Conscience is misled by these 
erroneous human statutes ; for a girl of fifreen has 
no idea that she sins, if her marriage be authorized 
by the law and the church. Jn spite, however, of 
the sanction of acts of Parliament, and of clerical 
benedictions, the Creator punishes severely if his 
laws be infringed. II is punishments assume the fol¬ 
lowing, among other forms: 

The parties, being young, ignorant, inexperienced, 
and actuated chiefly by passion, often make unfor- 
tunato selections of partners, and entail lasting un¬ 
happiness on each other: 

They transmit imperfect constitutions and inferior 
dispositions to their earliest born children : And 

They often involve themselves in pecuniary diffi¬ 
culties, in consequence of a sufficient piovision not 
having been made before marriage, to meet the ex¬ 
penses of a family. 

These punishments indicate that a law of nature 
has been violated ; in other words, that marriage at 
too early an ago is forbidden by the Author of our 
being. 

There should not be a great disparity between the 
ages of the husband and wife. There is a physical 
and mental mode of being natural to each age; 
whence persons whose organs correspond in their 
condition, sympathize in their feelings, judgments, 
and pursuittmpnd form suitable companions for each, 
other. When the ages arc widely different, not only 
is this sympathy wanting, but the offspring also is 
injured. In such instances it is generally the hus¬ 
band who transgresses ; old men are fond of marry¬ 
ing young women. The children of such unions often 
suffer grievously from the disparity. The late Dr 
Robert Macnish, in a letter addressed to me, gives 
the following illustration of this remark. “ 1 know,” 
says he, “ an old gentleman, who has been twico 
married. The children of his first marriage are 
strong, active, healthy people, and their children are 
the same. The offspring of his second marriage are 
very inferior, especially in an intellectual point of 
view ; and the younger the children ye, the more is 
this obvious. The girls are superior to the boys, both 
physically and intellectually. Indeed, their mother 
told me that she had great difficulty in rearing her. 
sons, but none with her daughters. The gentleman 
himself, at the time of his second marriage, was up¬ 
wards of sixty, and his wife about twenty-five. This 
shews very clearly that the boys have taken chiefly 
off the father and the daughters off the mother.” 

Another natural law in regard to marriage is, 
that the parties should not be related to each other 
in blood. This law holds good in the transmission of 
all organized beings. Even vegetables are dete¬ 
riorated, if the same stock bo repeatedly planted in 
tho same ground. In the case of the lower animals, a 
continued disregard of this law is almost universally 
admitted to be detrimental, and human nature affords 
no exception lo the rule. It is written in our organi¬ 
sation, and the consequences of its infringement may 
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bo discovered in the degeneracy, physical and mental, 
of many noble and royal families, who have long and 
systematically set it at defiance. Kings of Portugal 
and Spain, for instance, ue*. inonally apply to the 
Pope for permission to marry their nieces. The Pope 
grants the dispensation ; the marriage is celebrated 
with all the solemnities of religion, and the blessing 
of heaven is invoked on the union. The real power 
of his Holiness, however, is hero put to the test, lie 
is successful in delivering the king from the censures 
of the church, and the offspring of the marriage from 
the civil consequences of illegitimacy: but Nature 
yields not one jot or tittle of her law. The union is 
either altogether unfruitful, or children miserably 
constituted in body, and imbecile in mind, are pro¬ 
duced ; and this is the form in which the Divine dis¬ 
pleasure is announced. The Creator, however, is not 
recognised by his Holiness, nor by priests in general, 
nor by ignorant kings, as governing, by fixed laws, 
in the organic world. They proceed as if their own 
power were supremo. Even when they have tasted 
the bitter consequences of their folly, they are far 
from recognising the cause of their sufferings. With 
much self-cam pi iconcy, they resign themselves to the 
event, and seek consolation in religion. “ The Lord 
giveth,” say they, “and the Lord takethaway; blessed 
be the name of the Lord as if the Lord did not 
give men understanding, and impose on them the 
obligation of using it to discover Ills laws and obey 
them; and as if there were no impiety in shutting 
their eyes against 11 is laws, in acting in opposition 
to them, or, when they arc undergoing the punish¬ 
ment of such transgressions, in appealing to him for 
consolation ! 

It is curious to observe the inconsistency of the 
enactments of legislators on tins subject. According 
to the Lcviticnl law, which wc in this country have 
adopted, “ marriage is prohibited between relations 
within three degrees of kindred, computing the ge¬ 
nerations through the common ancestor, and account¬ 
ing affinity the same as consanguinity. Among the 
Athenians, brothers and sisters of the half-blood, if 
related by the father’s side, might marry ; if by the 
mother’s side, they were prohibited from marrying. 

“ The same custom.” says Paley, “ probably pre- 
% ailed in ('huhlea, for .Sarah was Abraham's half- 
Ms-lcr. * Siie is the daughter of my father,* says 
Abraham, * but not of my mother; and she became 
my wife.’ Hen, xx. 12. The Roman law continued 
the prohibition without limits to the descendants of 
brothers or sisters.*** 

llcro we observe Athenian, Chaldean, and Roman 
legislators prohibiting or permitting certain acts, 
apparently according to the degree of light which had 
penetrated into their own understandings concern¬ 
ing their natural consequences. The real Divine law 
is written in tho structure and inodes of action of 
our bodily and mental constitutions, and it prohibits 
the m&rriage of all blood-relations, diminishing the 
punishment, however, according as the remoteness 
from the common ancestor increases, but allowing 
marriages among relations by affinity, without any 
prohibition whatever. According to the law of 
Scotland, a man may marry his cousin-german, or 
his great niece, both of which connections the law of 
Nature declares to be inexpedient: but ho may not 
marry his deceased wife’s sister, against which con¬ 
nection Nature declares no penalty whatever. lie 
might have married either sister at first without 
impropriety, and there is no reason in nature, why 
he may not marry them in succession, tho one after 
the other has died. There may bo other reasons of 
expediency for prohibiting this connection, b|it the 
organic laws do not condemn it. \ 

• Paley’i Moral Philosophy, p. 328. 
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In Scotland, the practice of fiiU cousins marrying 
is not uncommon, and you will meet with examples 
of healthy families born of such unions; and from 
these an argument fc maintained against :he existence 
of tho natural law which we are now considering; 
Hut it is only when the parents have both hVl excel* 
lent constitutions that the children do not attract 
mention by their imperfections. Thi first alliance 
against the net oral laws brings down the tone of 
the organs and functions, say one degree ; the second* 
two degrees, and the third three; and perseverance, 
in transgression ends in glaring imperfections, or ill- 
extinction of the race. This is undeniable; and it 
proves cho reality of the law. The children of 
healthy cousins are not so favourably organized ai- 
the children of the same parents, if married to equally 
healthy partners, not all related in blood, would, 
ha^e been. If the cousins have themselves inhoritfidt 
inJiffercnt constitutions, the degeneracy is striking, 
even in tl eirchildren. Resides, I have seen the cliil- 
lron of rr lifting continue healthy till the age of pu¬ 
berty, and the 1 suffer from marked imperfections of 
vm-titution. Their good health in childhood was 
looked on by the parents as a proof that they h d' 
not in their union infringed any natural law, but 
die subsequent events proved a painful retribution 
for their conduct. We may err in interpreting 
Nature's laws; but if we do discover them in their full 
import and consequences, wo never find exceptions 
to them. 

Another natural law relative to marriage is, that 
the parties should possess sound constitutions. ^Tho 
punishment for neglecting this law is, that the trans¬ 
gressors suffer pain and misery in their own persons, 
from bad health, perhaps become disagreeable com¬ 
panions to each other, feel themselves unfit to dis¬ 
charge tho duties of their condition, and transmit 
feeble constitutions to their children. They are, 
also exposed to premature death; and hence their 
children arc liable to all the melancholy consequences 
of being left unprotected and unguided by parental 
experience and affection, at a time when these aro 
most needed. The natural law is, that a weak and 
imperfectly organized frame transmits one of a simi¬ 
lar description to offspring; and, the children in¬ 
heriting-weakness, aro prone to fall into disease and 
die. Indeed, the transmission of various diseases, 
founded in physical imperfections, from parents 
to children, is a matter of universal notoriety ; thus, 
consumption, gout, scrofula, hydrocephalus, rheuma¬ 
tism, and insanity, are well known to descend from 
generation to generation. Strictly speaking, it i? 
not disease which is transmitted, but organs of such 
imperfect structure that they are incapable of ade¬ 
quately performing their functions, and so weak that 
they are drawn into a morbid condition by causes 
which sound organs could easily resist. 

This subject also belongs to physiology, I have 
treated of it in the Constitution of Man, and it is 
largely expounded by I)r A. Combe, in his works 
on Physiology and the Management of Infancy, and 
by many other authors. I trouble you only with 
the following illustrations, which were transmitted 
to me by Dr Macnish, who was induced to com¬ 
municate them by a perusal of the Constitution of 
Man. “ If your work, “ says he, “ has no other effect 
than that of turning attention to the laws which 
regulate marriage and transmission of qualities, it 
will have done a vast service ; for on no point fire 
such grievous errors committed. I often see in my 
own practice, the most lamentable consequences re¬ 
sulting from neglect of these laws. There are cer- 
jtain families wjiich I attend, where the constitutions 
I of both parents are bud. and where, when any thing 
happens to the children, it is almost impossible to 
cure them. An inflamed gland, a common cold, 
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bang* about them for months, and almost defies 
removal. In other families, where the parents are 
strong and healthy, the children are easily cured of 
almost any complaint. I know a gentleman, aged 
about fifty, the only survivor of a family of six sons 
and three daughters, all of whom, with the exception 
of himself, died young, of pulmonary consumption. 
He is a little man, with a narrow chest, and married 
a lady of a delicate constitution, and bad lungs. She 
is a tall, sparo woman, with a chest still more de¬ 
ficient than his own. They have had a large family, 
all of whom die off regularly as they reach manhood 
and womanhood, in consequence of affections of the 
lungs. In the year 1833, two eons and a daughter 
died within a period of ten months. Two still sur¬ 
vive, but they are both delicate, and there can be 
no doubt, that, as they arrive at maturity, they will 
follow the rest. This is a most striking instance of 
punishment under the organic laws.” 

As to the transmission of mental qualities, I ob¬ 
serve, that form', size, and quality of brain, descend, 
like those of other parts of the body, from parents 
to children: and that hence dispositions and talents, 
which depend upon the condition of the brain, are 
transmitted also—a fact which has long been re¬ 
marked both by medical authors, and by observant 
men in general. 

The qualities of the stock of each parent are apt 
to reappear in their children. If there be insanity 
in the family of the father or mother, although both 
of these pray have escaped it, the disease, or some 
imperfection of brain allied to it, frequently re- 
.appears in one or more of their children. The great 
characteristic qualities of tho stock, in like manner, 
are often reproduced in distant descendants. 

While the father’s constitution undoubtedly exerts 
an influence, the constitution of the mother seems 
to have much effect in determining the qualities 
of the children, particularly when she is a woman 
possessing a fine temperament, a well organized brain, 
and, in consequence, an energetic mind. There are 
few instances of men of distinguished vigour and 
activity of mind, whose mothers did not possess a 
considerable amount of the same endowments ; and 
the fact of eminent men having so frequently children 
far inferior to themselves, is explicable by tho cir¬ 
cumstance, that men of talent often marry women 
whose minds are comparatively weak. When the 
mother’s brain is very defective, the minds of the 
children are feeble. “ We know,” says tho great 
German physiologist Haller, “ a very remarkable 
instance of two noble females who got husbands on 
account of their wealth, although they were nearly 
idiots, and from which this mental defect has ex¬ 
tended for a century into several families, so that 
some of all their descendants still continue idiots in 
the fourth and even the fifth generation.”* In many 
families, the qualities of both father and mother are 
seen blended in the children. “ In my own case,” 
■ays a medical friend, “ I can trace a very marked 
combination of the qualities of both parents. My 
father is a large-chested, strong, healthy man, with 
a large, but not active brain; ray mother was a spare, 
thin woman, with a high nervous temperament, a 
rather delicate frame, and a mind of uncommon ac¬ 
tivity. Her brain I should suppose to have been of 
moderate size. I often think that to the father I 
am indebted for a strong frame and the enjoyment 
of excellent health, and to the mother for activity 
of mind, and excessive fondness for exertion.” Fin¬ 
ally, it often happens that the mental qualities of 
the father are transmitted to some of the children, 
and those of the mother to others.. 

It is pleasing to observe, that, in Wiirtembcrg, 

• Eltm. Physiol. Lib. xxlx„ See. 2, $ S, 


Baden, and some other German States, ther are two 
excellent laws calculated to improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people. First, “ It is 
illegal for any young man to marry before he is 
twenty-five, or any young woman before she is 
eighteen.” Here the human legislator pays much 
more deference to the Divine Lawgiver, than he 
does in our country. Secondly, “ A man, at what¬ 
ever age he wishes to marry, must shew to the police 
and the priest of the commune where he resides, that 
he is able, and has the prospect, to provide for a wife 
and family.” This also is extremely judicious. 

It has been argued that these prohibitions only 
encourage immorality. During a residence in Ger¬ 
many, I observed, that where the individuals had 
average moral and intellectual organs, the law 
gave them the right direction, and produced the 
best effects. One of my own female servants was 
engaged to be married to a young man who was serv¬ 
ing his three years as a soldier; and nothing could 
exceed tho industry and economy which both practised, 
in order to raise the requisite funds to enable them 
to marry on his discharge. When the organs of the 
propensities predominated, there, as here, the parties 
rushed recklessly to indulgence. In this case, in Ger¬ 
many, the intercourse is illicit; in this country, it is 
oftenthesamei or thesubstitutefor it is an ill-assorted 
and miserable marriage. The German legislators, 
by giving their sanction to the dictates of reason and 
morality, at least discharge their own duty to their 
people; while our legislators lead us, by their au¬ 
thority, into error. 

Another natural law in regard to marriage, is, 
that the mental qualities and the physical constitu¬ 
tions of tho parties should be adapted to each other. 
If their dispositions, tastes, talents, and general habits 
harmonize, the reward is domestic felicity,—the 
greatest enjoyment of life. If these differ so widely 
as to cause jarring and collision, the homo, which 
should be the palace of peace, and the mansion of 
the softest affections of our nature, becomes a theatre 
of war; and of all states of hostility, that between 
husband and wife is the most interminable and in¬ 
curable, because the combatants live constantly 
together, have all things in common, and are con¬ 
tinually exposed to the influence of each other’s dis¬ 
positions. 

The importance of this law becomes more striking 
when we attend to the fact, that, by ill assortment, 
not only are the parties themselves rendered unhap¬ 
py, but their immoral condition directly affects the 
dispositions of their children. It is a rule in na¬ 
ture, that the effects even of temporary departures 
from the organic laws, descend to offspring produced 
during that state, and injure their constitutions. 
Thus—children produced under the influence of in¬ 
ebriety, appear to receive on organization which 
renders them liable to a craving appetite for stimu¬ 
lating fluids. Children produced when the parents 
are depressed with misfortune, and suffering under 
severe nervous debility, are liable to be easily affec¬ 
ted by events calculated to induce a similar condi¬ 
tion ; children produced when tho parents are under 
the influence of violent passion, inherit a constitu¬ 
tion that renders them liable to the same excite¬ 
ment : and hence, also, children produced when 
the parents ore happy, and under the dominion 
of the higher sentiments and intellect, inherit quali¬ 
ties of body and brain that render them naturally 
disposed to corresponding states of mind. I have 
stated various facts and authorities in support of 
these views in the “ Constitution of Man,” to which 
I refer. These phenomena are the result of. the 
tranjpiission to the children of the mental organs 
modified in size, combination, and condition, by the 
temporary condition of the parents. This law is 
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wbject to modifications from the i 'fluence of the 
hereditary qualities of the parents, but its real exist¬ 
ence can hardly ho doubted. 

In my second Lecture, I laid down the principle, 
'hat man's first duty as an individual, is to acquire 
knowledge of himself, of external nature, and of the t 
will of God ; and I beg your attention to tile appli¬ 
cation of this knowledge when acquired. If organic 
laws relative to marriage bo really instituted by the 
Creator, and if reward and punishment be annexed 
to each of them, of what avail is it to know these 
facts abstractly, unless we know also the corre¬ 
sponding duties, and are disposed to perform them? 
We want such a knowledge of the human constitu¬ 
tion as will carry home to the understanding and 
the conscience, the law of God written in our frames, 
and induce us to obey it. The sanction of public 
Bentiment, religion, and civil enactments, aro all 
necessary to enforce the observance of that law j 
and wc need training also, to render obedience ha¬ 
bitual. 

Knowledge of the constitutions of individuals 
about to marry, can be attained only by the study 
of the structure, functions, and laws of the body. If 
anatomy and physiology, and their practical appli¬ 
cations, formed branches of general education, we 
should be led to view this subject in all its import¬ 
ance, and, where our own skill was insufficient to 
direct us, we should call in higher experience. It 
is a general opinion, that all such knowledge will 
ever be useless, because marriage is determined by 
fancy, liking, passion, interest, or similar considers* 
turns, and never by reason. Phrenology enables us 
to judge of tho force of this objection. It shews 
that the impulses to marry come from the instinc¬ 
tive and energetic action of the three organs of 
the domestic affections. These are large, and come 
into vigorous activity in youth, and frequently com¬ 
municate such an influence to the other mental 
powers, as to enlist them all for the time in their 
service. The feelings inspired by these faculties, 
when acting impulsively and blindly, are dignified 
with various poetic names, such as fancy, affection, 
love, and so forth. Their influence is captivating, 
and not a little mysterious; which quality adds 
much to their charms with young minds. But 
Phrenology, without robbing them of one jot of 
their real fascinations, dispels the mystery and illu¬ 
sions, and Bhews them to us as three strong im¬ 
pulses, which will act either conformably to reason, 
or without its guidance, according as the under¬ 
standing and moral sentiments are enlightened or 
left in the dark. It shews us, moreover, disappoint¬ 
ment and misery, in various forms, and at different 
stages of life, as the natural consequences of defec¬ 
tive guidance; while happiness of the most enduring 
and exalted description, is the result of tho wise and 
just direction of them. 

Believing, as I do, that the Creator has consti¬ 
tuted man a rational being, I am prepared to main¬ 
tain that the very converse of the objection under 
consideration is true—namely, that average men, if 
adequately instructed and trained, could not avoid 
giving effect to the natural laws in forming mar¬ 
riages. I say average men; because Phrenology 
shows to us that some human beings are born with 
animal organs so largo, and moral and intellectual 
organs so small, that they are the slaves of the pro¬ 
pensities, and proof against the dictates of reason. 
These individuals, however, are not numerous, and 
are not average specimens of the race. If, before 
the organs of the domestic affections come into full 
activity, the youth of both sexes were instructed in 
the laws of the Creator relative to marriage, and ii 
the sanctions of religion, and the opinion of society 
were added to enforce the fulfilment of them, it ii 


not to be presumed that the propensities would still 
hurry average men to act in disregard of all these 
guides. This assumption would imply that man is 
not rational, and that the Creator has Dtid down 
laws for him which he is incapable, under any na¬ 
tural guidance, of obeying;—a proposition which 
,o me is incredible. 

I have introduced these remarks, to prepare the 
vay for tho observation, that before the discovery 
of Phrenology, it was impossible to ascertain the 
mental dispositions and capacities of individuals 
prior to experience of them in actions, and that 
there was, on this account, great difficulty in select* 
ing, on sound principles, partners really adapted to 
each other, and calculated to render each other 
happy in marriage. I know that a smile is some¬ 
times excited when it is said that Phrenology confers 
the power of acting rationally, in this respect, 
on ifcividuals who could not be certain of doing 
so without its aid ; but a fact does not yield to a 
smile. 

Not only is there nothing irrational in the idea 
that Phrenology may give the power of obtaining 
the requisite knowledge; but, on tho contrary, there 
would be a glaring defect in the moral government 
of the world, if tho Creator had not provided means 
by which human beings could ascertain, with rea¬ 
sonable accuracy, tho mental dispositions and qua¬ 
lities of each other, before entering into marriage. 
He has prompted them, by tho most powerful and 
fascinating of impulses, to form that connection. 
He has withheld from them discriminating instincts, 
to enable them always to choose right; and yet ho 
has attached tremendous penalties to their errors in 
selection. If He have not provided some means, 
suited to the rational nature of man, to enable him 
to guide his impulses to proper objects, I cannot 
conceive how his government can be reconciled to 
our notions of benevolence and justice. We must 
believe that He punishes us for not doing what Ha 
has denied us the capacity and the means of accom¬ 
plishing. 

No method of discovering, prior to experience, 
the natural dispositions of human beings, has hither¬ 
to been practically available. The general inter¬ 
course of society, such as is permitted to young per¬ 
sons of different sexes before marriage, reveals, in 
tho most imperfect manner, the real character; and 
hence the bitter mortification and lasting misery in 
which some prudent and anxious persons find them¬ 
selves involved, after the blandishments of a first 
love have passed aiyay, and when tho inherent quali¬ 
ties of the minds of their partners begin to display 
themselves without disguise and restraint. The 
very fact that human affection continues in this most 
unhappy and unsuccessful condition, should lead 
us to the inference that there is some great truth 
relative to our mental constitution undiscovered, in 
which a remedy for these evils will be found. The 
fact that a man is a rational creature—who must 
open up his own way to happiness—ought to lead 
us, when misery is found to result from our conduct, 
to infer that we have been erring, through lack of 
knowledge, and to desire better os well as more 
abundant information. 

So far from its being incredible, therefore, that a 
method has been provided by the Creator, whereby 
the mental qualities of human beings may be dis¬ 
covered, this supposition appears to bo directly war¬ 
ranted by every fact which we perceive, and every 
result which we experience, connected with the go¬ 
vernment of the world. If God has placed within 
our reach the means of avoiding unhappy marriages, 
and if we neglect to avail ourselves of his gift, then 
we are ourselves to blame for tho evils we endure. 
I cannot too frequently remind you, that every fact, 
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physical and moral, with which we are acquainted, 
tends to shew that man is comparatively a recent 
inhabitant of this globe; that, as a race, he is yet 
in his Inlfcicy ; and that we have no more reason to 
be astonished at new and valuable natural institu¬ 
tions, calculated to promote human enjoyment and 
virtue, evolving themselves from day to day to our 
understandings, than we have to wonder at the in¬ 
creasing intelligence of an individual as he passes 
from childhood to youth, and from you'.h to man¬ 
hood. 

I am equally at a loss to discover any reason why 
it should be absurd, that the means of discriminating 
natural qualities should be presented to us through 
the medium of the brain. l>r Thomas llrown has 
justly remarked, that “ to those who have not suffi¬ 
cient elementary knowledge of science, to feel any 
interest in physical truths, as one connected sjptem, 
and no habitual desire of exploring the various rela¬ 
tions of new phenomena, many of the facts in nature, 
which have an appearance of incongruity as at first 
stated, do truly seem ludicrousbut the impressions 
of such minds constitute no criterion of what is really 
wise or unwise in nature. 

It has been ascertained by measurement that a head 
not more than thirteen inches in horizontal circum¬ 
ference is invariably attended by idiocy, unless the 
frontal region be disproportionately large. Dr 
Voison, of Paris, lately made observations on the 
idiots under his care at the Hospital of Incurables in 
that city, and found this fact uniformly confirmed, 
and also that, cateris paribus, the larger the head 
was, the more vigorously wero the mental powers 
manifested. 

It is worthy of remark, that—almost as if to shew 
an intention that we should bo guided by observation 
of the size and configuration of the brain—the cere¬ 
bral development in man is extensively indicated 
during life by the external aspect of the head ; while 
in the lower animals this is much less decidedly the 
case. In the hog, elephant, and others, the form and 
magnitude of the brain are not at all discoverable 
from the living head. The brutes have no need of 
that knowledge of each other's dispositions which is 
required by man: instincts implanted by nature lead 
them into the proper path ; and, as it is presumable 
that a different arrangement has not been adopted 
in regard to man without an object and a reason, 
subsequent generations may contemplate Phrenology 
with different eyes from those with which it has 
been regarded in our day. 

To illustrate the possibility of discriminating na¬ 
tural dispositions and talents by means of observa¬ 
tions on the head, I may be permitted to allude to 
the following cases. On the 28th October 1835, I 
visited the jail at Newcastle, along with Dr George 
Fife (who is not a phrenologist) and nine other 
gentlemen, and the procedure adopted was this: 1 
examined the head of an individual criminal, and, 
before any account of him whatever was given, wrote 
down my own remarks. At the other side of the 
table, and at the same time, Df Fife wrote down an 
account of the character and conduct of the same in¬ 
dividual, as disclosed by the judicial proceedings und 
the experience of the jailor. When both writings 
were finished, they were compared. 

“ The first prisoner was a young man about 20 
years of age, P. 8. After stating the organs which 
redominated and those which were deficient in his 
rain, I wrote as follows:—‘ My inference is, that 
this boy is not accused of violence; his dispositions 
are not ferocious, nor cruel, nor violent; he has a 
talent for deception, and a desire for p'roperty not 
regulated by justice. Uis desires may have appeared 
In swindling or theft. It is most probable that he 
has swindledj he has the combination which contri¬ 


butes to the talent of an actor.’ The remarks which 
Dr Fife wrote were the following:—‘ A confirmed 
thief; he has been twice convicted of theft. He has 
never shewn brutality, but he has no sense of honesty. 
Ho has frequently attempted to impose on Dr Fife; 
he has considerable intellectual talent; he has at¬ 
tended school, and is quick and apt; he has a talent 
for imitation.’ 

“ The next criminal was also a young man, aged 
18, T. 8. I wrote:—‘ This boy is considerably dif¬ 
ferent from the last. He is more violent in his dis¬ 
positions ; he has probably been committed for an 
assault connected witli women. lie lias also large 
Secreflvcness and Acquisitiveness, and may havo 
stolen, although I think this leas probable. He has 
fair intellectual talents, and is an improvable sub¬ 
ject.’ Dr Fife wrote :—‘ Crime, rape. * * * No 
striking features in bis general character; mild dis¬ 
position ; has never shewn actual vice,.’ 

“ Tiie third criminal examined was an old man of 
73, J. W. The remarks which I wrote wero these : 
—-‘ His moral dispositions generally are very defec¬ 
tive, but he has much caution. 1 cannot specify the 
precise crime of which he has been convicted. Great 
deficiency in the moral organs is the characteristic 
feature, which leaves the lower propensities to act 
without control.’ Dr Fife wrote‘ A thief; void 
of every principle of honesty; obstinate; insolent; 
ungrateful for any kindness. In short, one of tho 
most depraved characters with which 1 have ever 
been acquainted.’ ”* Many examples of accurate 
description of natural dispositions and talents from 
examining tho head, by other phrenologists, are on 
record, and before the public. 

Tiie two young men here described were rather 
well-looking and intelligent’ in their features, and if 
judged of simply by their appearance, would havo 
been believed to be rather above than below tho 
average youth of their own rank of life. Yet which 
of you will say, that if any relative of yours were to 
be addressed by men of the same dispositions, it 
would not be more advantageous to possess the mean 3 
of discovering their real qualities before marriage, 
and consequently of avoiding them, than to learn 
them only by experience; in other words, after having 
become their victim ? 

1 add another illustration. Upwards of ten years 
ago, 1 had a short interview with an individual who 
was about to be married to a lady with whom 1 was 
acquainted. In writing this piece of new s to a friend 
at a distance, I described the gentleman’s develop¬ 
ment of brain, and dispositions; and expressed my 
regret that the lady had hot made a more fortune te 
choice. My opinion was at variance with tiie esti¬ 
mate of thi lover made by the lady’s friends from 
their own knowledge of him. He was respectably 
connected, reputed rich, and regarded as altogether 
a desirable match. The marriage took place. Timo 
wheeled in its ceaseless course; and at tho end of 
about seven years, circumstances occurred of the most 
painful nature, whicli recalled my letter to tho me¬ 
mory of the gentleman to whom it had been addressed. 
He had preserved it, and after comparing it with the 
subsequent occurrences, he told me that the descrip¬ 
tion of the natural dispositions coincided so perfectly 
with those which the events had developed, that it 
might have been supposed to have been written after 
they had happened. 

1 cannot here enter into the limitations and con¬ 
ditions under which Phrenology should be used for 
this purpose; such discussions belong to the general 
subject of that science. My sole aim is to announce 
the possibility of its being thus applied. If you will 
ask any laity who suffers under the daily calamity of 

* Phrenological Journal. 
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a weak, ill-tempered, or incorrigibly rude and vulgar j 
husband, and who, by studying Phrenology, sees these 
imperfections written in legible%mracters in his 
brain, whether she considers that it would have been 
folly to have observed and given effect to these indi¬ 
cations in avoiding marriage, her sinking and aching' 
heart will answer, no! She will pity the flippancy 
that would despise any counsel of prudence, or treat 
with inattention any means of avoiding so great an 
evil, and declare that, had she known the real cha¬ 
racter indicated by the head, she could not have con¬ 
sented to become the companion of such a man for 
life. In fact, wo find that sensible men and women, 
in forming matrimonial alliances, do, in general, 
avail themselveB of the best information which they 
can obtain as a guido to their conduct; they avoid 
glaring bodily defects, and openly bad characters; 
and this is a complete recognition of the principle 
for which I am contending. The whole extravagance 
of which l am now guilty (if any of you consider it 
as such) consists in proposing to put you in possession 
of the means of obtaining more minute, accurate, and 
serviceable knowledge, than, in ordinary circum¬ 
stances, you can, otherwise, attain. I am willing, 
therefore, to encounter all the ridicule which may be 
excited by these suggestions, convinced that those 
will laugh best who win, and that attention to them 
will render all winners, if they be founded, as I be¬ 
lieve them to be, in tho institutions of nature. 

I stand before you in a singular predicament. 
Lecturers on recognised science are, hailed with rap¬ 
turous encouragement, when they bring forward 
new truths ; and in proportion as these are practical 
and important, the higher is their reward. I appear, 
however, as the humble advocate of a science which 
is still so far from being universally admitted to be 
true, that the very idea of applying it practically in a 
department of human life, in which, hitherto, there 
has been no guide, appears to many to be ludicrous. 
It would be far more agreeable to me to devote my 
efforts to teaching you doctrines which you should 
all applaud, and which should carry homo to your 
minds a feeling of respect for the judgment of your 
instructor. Hut one obstacle prevents me from en¬ 
joying this advantage. I have been permitted to be¬ 
come acquainted wirh a great, and, lately, an un¬ 
known region of truth, which appears to my own 
mind to bear the strongest impress of a divine origin, 
and to be fraught with the greatest advantages to 
mankind; and, as formerly stated, I feel it to be a 
positive moral duty to submit it to your considera¬ 
tion. All l ask is, that you will receive the commu¬ 
nication with the spirit and independence of free- 
minded men. Open your eyes that you may see, 
your ears that you may hear, and your understand¬ 
ings that you may comprehend; and fear nothing. 


LECTURE VI. 

ON rOLT 0 AMY : FIDELITY TO TIIE MARRIAGE VOW : 

divorce: duties of parents to their chil¬ 
dren. 

Polygamy not founded in nature—Fidelity to the marriage 
row a natural institution—Divorce—Objections to the 
law of England on this subject—Circumstances in which 
dixorce should bo allowed—Duties of parents—Mr Mal¬ 
thas’ law of population, and Mr Sadler's objections to it, 
considered—Parents bound to provide for their children, 
and to preserve their health—Consequences of, neglecting 
the laws of health. y 

The remarks in my last Lecture related to tho 
constitution of marriage. Moralists, generally, dis- 
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cuss aiso the question* of polygamy, fidelity to the 
marriage vow, and divorce. 

On the subject of polygamy, I may remark, that 
it is pretty well ascertained by statistical researches 
that the proportions of the sexes born, are thirteen 
males to twelve females. From the greater hazards 
to which the male sex is exposed, this disparity is 
reduced, in adult life, to equality; indeed, in almost 
all Europe, owing to the injurious habits, and 
pursuits of tho men, the balanco among adults 
is turned the other way, the females of any given 
age above puberty preponderating over the males. 
In some Eastern countries more females are born 
than males; and it is said that this indicates a design 
in nature, that there each male should have several 
wives. But there is reason to believo that tho varia¬ 
tion from the proportion of thirteen to twelve is the 
consequence of vicious habits in the males. In the 
appendix to the “ Constitution of Man,” I have 
quoted some curious observations in regard to the 
determination of the sexes, in tho lower animals; 
from which it appears that inequality is the result 
of unequal strength and age in tho parents. In our 
own country and race, it is observed, that when old 
men marry young females, the progeny arc generally 
daughters; and I infer that, in the Eastern countries 
alluded to, in which an excess of females exists, tho 
cause may be found in the superior vigour and youth 
of the females; the practice of polygamy being con¬ 
fined to rich men, who enervate themselves by dis¬ 
obedience to the natural laws, and become, by.that 
means, physically inferior to tho females. 

The equality of the sexes, therefore, when the* 
organic laws are duly observed, affords one strong 
indication, that polygamy is not a natural institution ; 
and this conclusion is strengthened by considering 
the objects of the dfcncstic affections. Harmonious 
gratification of the three faculties constituting tho 
domestic group, in accordance with the moral senti¬ 
ments and intellect, is attended with tho greatest 
amount of pure enjoyment, and the most advantage¬ 
ous results; but this can be attlined only by the 
union of one male with one female. If the male 
have several wives, there is an excess of gratification 
provided for the cerebellum, and a diminution of 
gratification to Adhesiveness and Philoprogenitive* 
ness ; for his attachment, diffused among a multitude 
of objects, can never glow with the jntensity, nor 
act with the softness and purity, which inspire ifc 
when directed to one wife and her offspring. The 
females also, in a state of polygamy, must be deprived 
of gratification to their Self-Esteem and Adhesive¬ 
ness, for none of them can claim an undivided love. 
There is injustice to tho females, therefore, in the 
practice; and no institution that is unjust can pro¬ 
ceed from nature. Farther, when we consider that 
in married life the pleasures derived from the domes¬ 
tic affections are unspeakably enhanced by tho 
habitual play of tho moral feelings, and that poly¬ 
gamy is fatal to the close sympathy, confidence, re¬ 
spect, and reciprocal devotion, which are tht atten¬ 
dants of active moral sentiments,—we shall be fully 
convinced that the Creator has not intended that 
men should unite themselves to a plurality oi wives. 

Regarding fidelity. Every argument tending to 
shew that polygamy is forbidden by the natural law, 
goes to support the obligation of fidelity to the mar¬ 
riage vow. As this point is one on which, fortunately, 
no difficulty or difference of opinion, among rational 
persons, exists, I shall not dwell on it, but proceed 
to the subject of divorce. 

The law of England does not permit divorce in any 
circumstances, or for any causes. In that country, 
a special act of the legislature must be'obtained to 
annul a marriage, which rule of course limits the 
privilege to the rich; and we may, therefore, fairly 
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say that the law denies divorce to the great majority 
of the people. The law of Scotland permits divorce 
on account of infidelity to the marriage vow; of non¬ 
adherence, or wilful desertion, as it is called, by the 
nusband, of his wife’s society for a period of four 
successive years; and of personal imbecility. The 
law of Moses permitted the Jewish husband to put 
away his wife; and under Napoleon, the French law 
permitted married persons to dissolve their mar¬ 
riage by consent, after giving one year’s judicial 
notice of their intention, and making suitable pro¬ 
visions for their children. The New Testament con¬ 
fines divorce to the single caso of infidelity in the 
wife. 

The question now occurs—What does the law of 
nature, written in our constitutions, enact ? 

The first fact that presents itself to our considera¬ 
tion, is, that in persons of well-constituted minds. 
Nature not only institutes marriage, but makes it 
indissoluble, except by death : even those lower ani¬ 
mals which live in pairs, exemplify permanent con¬ 
nection. In regard to man, I remark, that whore the 
three organs of the domestic affections bear a just 
proportion to each other, and where the moral and 
intellectual organs are favourably developed and cul¬ 
tivated, there is not only no desire, on either side, 
to bring the marriage tie to an end, but the Utmost 
repugnance to do so. The deep despondency which 
changes, into ono unbroken expression of grief and 
desolation, the whole aspect even of the most deter¬ 
mined an,d’energetic men, when they lose by death 
the cherished partners of their lives; and that break¬ 
ing down of the spirit, profoundly felt, although 
meekly and resignedly borno, which the widow in¬ 
dicates when her stay and delight is removed from 
her for ever;—proclaim,in language too touching and 
forcible to be misunderstood, tha% where the marriage 
union is formed according to Nature’s laws, no civil 
enactments are needed to render it indissolublcduring 
life. It is clear that life-endurance is stamped upon 
it by the Creator, when He renders its continuance so 
sweet, and its bursting asunder so indescribably pain¬ 
ful. It is only where the minds of the parties are 
ill-constituted, or the union is otherwise unfortunate, 
that desire for separation exists. The causes which 
may lead married individuals to wish to terminate 
their union, may be briefly considered. 

1. If, in either of them, the cerebellum predomin¬ 
ates greatly in size over Adhesiveness, Philoprogcni- 
tiveness, and the organs of the moral sentiments, 
there is a feeling of restraint in the married state, 
which is painful. 

To compel a virtuous and amiable partner to live 
in inseparable society with a person thus constituted, 
and to be the unwilling medium of transmitting 
immoral dispositions to children, appears directly 
contrary to the dictates of both benevolence and 
justice, l’aley’s argument against permitting dis¬ 
solution of the marriage tie at the will of the husband, 
is, that “ new objects of desire would be continually 
sought after, if men could, at will, be released from 
their subsist ing engagements. Supposing the husband 
to have once preferred his wife to all other women, 
the duration of this preference cannot bo trusted to. 
Possession makes a great difference ; and there is no 
other security against the invitations of novelty, than 
the known impossibility of obtaining the object.” 
This argument is good, when applied to men with 
unfavourably balanced brains, viz. to those in whom 
the cerebellum predominates over the organs of 
Adhesiveness and the moral sentiments; but it 
is unfounded as a general rule; and the question 
is, whether it be desirable to deny absolutely, to the 
great body of the people, as the l»w of England does, 
all available means of dissolvinj )s connexion with 
■och beings. It appears not to l so. The husband, 


certainly, should not have the power to dissolve the 
marriage tie atAis pleasure; but the French law 
seems more reasonable which permitted the parties to 
dissolve the marriage when both of them, after 
twelve months’ deliberation, end after suitably pro¬ 
viding for their children, desired to bring it to a 
close. ■* k 

The same argument applies to the voluntary dis¬ 
solution of marriage in cases of irreconcilable differ¬ 
ences in temper and dispositions. “ The law of na¬ 
ture,” says Paley, “ admits of divorce in favour of 
the injured party, in cases of adultery, of obstinate 
desertion, of attempts upon life, of outrageous cruel¬ 
ty, of incurable madness, and, perhaps, of personal 
imbecility ; but by no means indulges the same pri¬ 
vileges to mere dislike, to opposition of humours, 
and inclination, to contrariety of taste and temper, 
to complaints of coldness, neglect, severity, peevish¬ 
ness, jealousy: not that these reasons are trivial, 
but because such objections may always be alleged, 
and are impossible by testimony to be ascertained; 
so that to allow implicit credit to them, and to dis¬ 
solve marriages whenever either party thought fit to 
pretend them, would lead in its effects to all the li¬ 
centiousness of arbitrary divorces.”—“ If a married 
pair, in actual and irreconcilable discord, complain 
that their happiness would be better consulted, by 
permitting them to determine a connection which is 
become odious to both, it may bo told them, that the 
same permission, as a general rule, would produce 
libertinism, dissension, and misery among thousands, 
who are now virtuous, and quiet, and happy in their 
condition; and it ought to satisfy them to reflect 
that, when their happiness is sacrificed to the opera¬ 
tion of an unrelenting rule, it is sacrificed to the 
happiness of the community.” 

If there be any truth in Phrenology, this argu¬ 
ment is a grand fallacy. Actual and irreconcilablo 
discord arises from want of harmony in the natural 
dispositions of the parties, connected with differences 
in their cerebral organizations; and agreement arises 
from the existence of such harmony. The natures of 
thepartiesin the one case differ irreconcilably; but to 
maintain that if two persons of such discordant 
minds were permitted to separate, thousands of ac¬ 
cordant minds would instantly fly asunder, is as il¬ 
logical as it would be to assert that, if the humane 
spectators of a street fight were to separate the com¬ 
batants, they would forthwith be seized with the 
mania of fighting among themselves. 

In point of fact, the common arguments on this 
subject have been written in ignorance of the real 
elements of human nature, and are applicable only 
to particularly constituted individuals. Married 
persons may bo divided into three classes: First, 
those whose dispositions naturally accord, and who, 
consequently, are happy; secondly, those in w hom 
there are some feelings in harmoqy, but many in 
discord, and who are in the medium state between 
happiness and misery ; and, thirdly, those between 
whose dispositions there are irreconcilable differ¬ 
ences, and who are, in consequence, altogether un- 
happy in each other’s society. 

Paley’s views, if applied to persons who are bor¬ 
dering on the middle lino of like and dislike towards 
each other, would be sound. To hold up to such 
persons extreme difficulty or impossibility in obtain¬ 
ing a dissolution of the marriage tic, will present 
them with motives to cultivate those feelings in 
which they agree; while to offer them easy means 
of terminating it, might lead to a reckless aggrava¬ 
tion of their quarrels. But this is only one class, 
and their case does not exhaust the question. Where 
the union is really accordant in nature, the facility 
of undoing*it will not alter its character, nor pro¬ 
duce the desire to destroy the happiness which it en- 
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genders. Where it is irremediably unsuitable and 
unhappy, the sacrifice of the parties will not mend 
their own condition ; ami as the happy are safe in 
the attractions of a reciprocal affection, the only 
persons who can be said to be benefited by the ex¬ 
ample of the inseparability of the wretched, are the 
class of waverers to whom I have alluded. I hum¬ 
bly think that Nature has attached not a fow penal¬ 
ties to the dissolution of the marriage tie, which may 
have some effect on this class; and that these, aided 
by proper legal impediments to the fulfilment of 
their caprices, might render the restraints on them 
sufficient, without calling for the absolute sacrifice 
of their completely unhappy brethren for the sup¬ 
posed public good. 

Such a conclusion is greatly strengthened by the 
consideration that the dispositions of children arc 
determined, in an important degree, by the predo¬ 
minant dispositions of the parents ; and that to pre¬ 
vent the separation of wretched couples, is to entail 
misery on the offspring, not only by the influence of 
example, but by the transmission of ill-constituted 
brains—which is the natural result of the organs of 
the lower feelings being maintained, by dissension, 
in a state of constant activity in their parents. 

The argument that an indissoluble tie presents 
motives to the exercise of grave reflection before 
marriage, might be worthy of some consideration, 
if persons contemplating that state possessed ade- 
giutte means of rendering reflection successful ; 
but while the law permits matrimonial unions 
at ages when the parties are destitute of foresight 
(in Scotland, in males at 14, and in females at 12), 
and while the system of moral and intellectual edu¬ 
cation pursued in this country furnishes scarcely one 
sound clement of information to guide the judgment 
in its choice, the argument is a mockery at once of 
reason and of human suffering. It appears to me, 
that until mankind shall be instructed in the view's 
which I am now advocating (in so far as experience 
shall prove them to be sound), and shall bo trained 
to venerate them as institutions of nature, and to 
practise them in their conduct, they will not possess 
adequate means of acting rationally and successfully 
in forming marriages. While sources of error en¬ 
compass them on every side, they ought not to be 
deprived of the possibility of escaping from the pit 
into which they may have inadvertently fallen; and 
not only divorce for infidelity to the marriage vow, 
but dissolution of marriage by voluntary consent, 
under proper restrictions, and after due deliberation, 
should be permitted.* 

Having now considered Hie general subject of mar¬ 
riage, I proceed to make some remarks gn the duties 
of parents to their children. 

Their first duty is to transmit sound constitutions, 
bodily and mental, to their offspring ; and this can 
be done only by their possessing sound constitutions 
themselves, and living in habitual observance of the 
natural laws. Having already treated of this duty 
in discussing the constitution of marriage, I shall 

* The revised statutes of Massachusetts (chapter 76, 
sect. 5) permit di\orce “ for adultery, or defect in either 
party, or when cither of them is sentenced to confinement 
to hard labour in the state-prison, or in any jail or house 
of correction, for the term of life, or for seven years or 
more; and no pardon granted to the party bo sentenced, 
after a divorce for that cause, shall restore the party to his 
or her conjugal rights.** This last is a just and humane 
protision ; for it is calculated for the relief of the innocent 
partner of a confirmed criminal. When will the law r>f 
England contain a similar enactment ? The class which 
makes the laws in Britain is not that which supplidk crimi¬ 
nals to jails or penal colonies, and it is often louir before 
the mere dictates of humanity and justice prompt them to 
relieve an inferior order from an evil, the pressure of which 
is not experienced by themselves. 


not here revert to it. It is of high importance; 
because, if great defects be inherent in children at 
birth, a life of suffering is entailed on them : The 
iniquities of the fathers are truly visited on the 
children, to the third or fourth generation,.of those 
who hate God by disobeying his commandments 
written in their frames. The empirical condition of 
medical science is one groat cause of the neglect of 
the organic laws in marriage. Not only do medical 
men generally abstain from warning ill-constituted 
individuals against marrying, but many of them de¬ 
liberately form unions themselves, which, on well 
ascertained physiological principles, cannot fail to 
transmit feebleness, disease, and suffering to their 
own children. It is sufficient here to disapprove of 
the selfishness of those who, for their own gratifica¬ 
tion, knowingly bring into the world beings by 
whom life cannot fail to be regarded as a burden. 

In the next place, parents are bound by the laws 
of nature to support, educate, and provide for the 
welfare and happiness of their children. The foun¬ 
dation of this duty is laid in the constitution of the 
mind. ITnloprogenitivcness, acting along with Bene¬ 
volence, gives the impulse to its performance, and 
Veneration and Conscientiousness invest it with all 
the sanctions of moral and religious obligation. 
When these faculties are adequately possessed, there 
is in parents a strong and never slumbering desire 
to promote the real advantage of their offspring; 
and in such cases, only intellectual enlightenment 
and pecuniary resources are wanting to ensurq its 
complete fulfilment. Neglect of, or indifference to, 
this duty, is the consequence of deficiency either in 
I’hiloprogenitivcness, in the moral organs, or in 
both ; and the conduct of individuals thus unfavour¬ 
ably constituted, should not bo charged aguinst hu¬ 
man nature as a general fault. 

The views of Mr Malthus on population may be 
adverted to in connexion with the duty of parents to 
support their families. Slated simply, they are 
these Tho productive powers of healthy, well fed, 
well lodged, and well clothed human beings, are na¬ 
turally so great, that fully two children will be born 
for every person who will die within a given time; 
and as a generation lasts about 30 years, at the end 
of that period the population will of course ba 
doubled :—In point of fact, in the circumstances here 
enumerated,population is observed actually to double 
itself in 25 years. This rate of increase takes place 
in the newly settled and healthy states of North 
America, independently of immigration. To become 
aware of the effects which this power of increase 
would produce in a country of circumscribed terri¬ 
tory, like Great Britain, we need resort only to a 
very simple calculation. If, for example, Britain in 
1800 had contained 12 millions of inhabitants, and 
this rate of increase had taken place, the population 
in 1825 would have amounted to 24 millions; in 
1850 it would amount to 48 millions ; in 1875 to 96 
millions; in 1900 to 192 millions; and in 1925 to 
384 millions ; and so on, always doubling every 25 
years. Now Malthus maintained that food cannot 
be made to increase in the same proportion ; we can¬ 
not extend the surface of Britain, for nature has fixed 
its limits ; and no skill or labour will suffice to aug¬ 
ment the productive powers of the soil in a ratio 
doubling every 25 years. As the same power of in¬ 
crease exists in other countries, similar observations 
are applicable to them. He, thcreforo, drew the 
conclusion, that human beings (in the absence of 
adequate means of emigration, and of procuring food 
from foreign countries) should restrain their pro¬ 
ductive powers, by tho exercise of their moral and 
intellectual faculties; in other words, should not 
marry until they are in possession of sufficient means 
to maintain and educato a family; and he adda4,» 

O 
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that if this rule were generally infringed, and the 
practice of marrying early and exerting the powers 
of reproduction to their fall extent became common, 
in a densely peopled country, Providence would 
check the increase by premature deaths, resulting 
from misery and starvation. 

This doctrine ho3 been loudly declaimed against; 
but its merits may be easily analyzed. The domestic 
affections are powerful, and come early into play, ap¬ 
parently to afford a complete guarantee against ex¬ 
tinction of the race; but along with them, we have 
received mor.al sentiments and intellect, bestowed 
for the evident purpose of guiding and restraining 
them, so as to lead them to their best and most per¬ 
manent enjoyments. Now, what authority 1 b there 
from nature, for maintaining that these affections 
alone are entitled to emancipation from rao'tal re¬ 
straint and intellectual guidance; and that they have 
a right to pursue their own gratification from the 
first moment of their energetic existence to the last, 
if only the marriage vow shall have been taken 
and observed ? I see no foundation in reason for 
this view. From the imperfections of our moral 
education, we have been led to believe, that if a 
priest solemnize a marriage; and the vow of fidelity 
be observed, there is no sin, although there may be 
imprudence or misfortuno, in rearing a family for 
whom we are unable to provide. But if wo believe 
in the natural laws, as institutions of the Creator, 
we shall be satisfied 'that there is great sin in such 
conduct.. 'We know that nature has given us strong 
desires for property, and has fired us with ambition, 
the love of splendour, and other powerful longings; 
yet no rational person argues that these desires may, 
with propriety, be gratified when we have not the 
means of legitimately doing so; or that any occle- 
siastical ceremony or dispensation can then render 
such gratification allowable. Why, then, should tho 
domestic affections form an exception to the univer¬ 
sal rule of moral guidance and restraint f 

Mr Sadler, a writer on this subject, argues, that 
marriages naturally become less prolific as the popu¬ 
lation becomes more dense, and that in this way the 
consequences predicted by Malthus are prevented. 
But this is trifling with the question; for the very 
misery of which Malthus speaks, is the cause of the 
diminished rate of increase. This diminution may 
be owing either to fewer children being born, or to 
more dying early, in a densely than in a thinly 
peopled country or district. The causes why fewer 
children are born in densely peopled countries are 
easily traced; some parents, finding subsistence diffi¬ 
cult of attainment, practise moral restraint and marry 
late ; others who neglect this precaution are, by the 
competition inseparable from that condition, op¬ 
pressed with cares and troubles, whereby the fruit¬ 
fulness of marriage is diminished—but these are 
instances of misery attending on a dense state of | 
population. Again, it is certain that in such cir¬ 
cumstances the mortality of children is greater; 
but this also is tho result of the confined dwellings, 
imperfect nutrition, depressed energies, and care 
and anxiety which, through competition, afflict many 
parents in that social condition. If tho oppo¬ 
nents of Malthus could shew that there is a law of 
nature by which the productiveness of marriage is 
diminished in proportion to the density of tho popu¬ 
lation, without an increaee of mitery, they would com¬ 
pletely reflate his doctrine. This, however, they 
cannot do. A healthy couple, who marry at a pro¬ 
per age, and live in comfort and plenty, are able to 
rear as numerous and vigorous a family in the county 
of Edinburgh, which is densely peopled, as in the 
thinly inhabited ceunty of Ross. Mr Maltliua, there¬ 
fore, does well in bringing the domestic affections, 


equally with our other faculties, under the control 
of the moral and intellectual powers. 

A reflected light of the intentions of nature iu re¬ 
gard to man, may frequently be obtained by observ¬ 
ing tbe lower animals. Almost all the lower crea¬ 
tures have received powers of increasing their num¬ 
bers far beyond the voids made by death in the form 
of natural decay. If we consider the enormous num¬ 
bers of sheep, cattle, fowls, hares, and other crea¬ 
tures, in the prime of life, that are annually slaugh¬ 
tered for human sustenance, and recollect that the 
stock of those existing is never diminished, we shall 
perceive that if every one of these animals which is 
produced were allowed to lire and propagate, in a 
very few years a general desolation, through scarcity 
of food, would overtake them all. It is intended that 
these creatures should he put to death, and used as 
food. Now man, in so far as he is an organized being, 
closely resembles these creatures, and in the instincts 
in question ho is constituted exactly as they are. 
But ho has obtained the gift of reason, and instead 
of being intended to be thinned by the knife and 
violence, like the animate, ho is invited to increase 
his means of subsistence by bis skill and industry, 
and to restrain bis domestic affections by his higher 
powers of morality and reflection, whenever he 
reaches the limits of his food. As the mental organs 
may be enlarged or diminished in the course of ge¬ 
nerations by habitual exercise or restraint, it is pro¬ 
bable that, in a densely peopled and highly culti¬ 
vated nation, the organs of the domestic affections may 
diminish in size and activity, and that a less painful 
effort may then suffice to restrain them than is at 
present necessary, when the world is obviously young, 
and capable of containing vastly more inhabitants 
than it yet possesses. 

The next duty of parents is, to preserve tho life 
and health of their children after birth, and to place 
them in circumstances calculated to develope favour¬ 
ably their physical and mental powers. It is pain¬ 
ful to contemplate tho extent to which human ig¬ 
norance and wickedness cause this duty to be ne¬ 
glected. “ A hundred years ago,” says Dr A. Combe, 
“ when tho pauper infants of London were received 
and brought up in the workhouses, amidst impure 
air, crowding, and want of proper food, not above 
one in twenty-four lived to be a year old; so that 
ont of 2900 annually received into them, 2690 died. 
But when the conditions of health came to be a little 
better understood, and an act of Parliament was ob¬ 
tained obliging the parish officers to send the infants 
to nurse in the country, this frightful mortality was 
reduced to 460, instead of 2600!” In 1781, when 
the Dublin Jjying-in Hospital was imperfectly ven¬ 
tilated, ”,every sixth child died within nine days 
after birth, of convulsive disease i and after means 
of thorough ventilation had been adopted, the mor¬ 
tality of infants, within the same time, in five suc¬ 
ceeding years, was reduced to nearly one in twenty.” 
Even under private and maternal care, the mortality 
of infants is extraordinary. “ It appears from the 
London bills of mortality, that between a fourth and 
a fifth of all the infants baptized die within the first 
two years of their existence. This extraordinary re¬ 
sult is not a part of the Creator’s designs; it does 
not occur in the case of the lower animals, and must 
therefore have causes capable of removal.”* It is 
the punishment of gross ignorance and neglect of the 
organic laws. Before birth, the infant lives in a 
temperature of 98, being that of the mother; at birth 
it is suddenly ushered into the atmosphere of a cold 
climate; and among the poorer classes through want, 
and among the richer through ignoranceorinattentluu, 
$ 

* Physiology applied to Health and Education 
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It is often left very inadequately protected against 
the effects of this sudden change. In the earlier 
stages of infancy, improper food, imperfect ventila¬ 
tion, deficient cleanliness, and want of general atten¬ 
tion, consign many to the grave; while in childhood 
and youth, great mischief to health and life are often 
occasioned by direct infringements of the organic 
laws. In a family which I knew well, two sons, of 
promising constitutions, had slept during the years of 
youth in a very small bed-closet, with a window con¬ 
sisting of a single pane of glass, which was so near to 
the bed that it could never be opened with safety to 
their lungs during the night. Breathing the atmo¬ 
sphere of so small an apartment, for seven or eight 
hours in succession, directly tended to bring down the 
vigour of their respiratory organs, and to injure the 
tone of their whole systems. The effect of this prac¬ 
tice was to prepare the lungs to yield to the first un¬ 
favourable influence to which they might be exposed; 
and accordingly, when such occurred, both fell victims 
to pulmonary disease. Similar cases are abundant; 
and the ignorance which is the root of the evil is tho 
more fatal, because the erroneous practices which 
undermine the constitution operate slowly and in¬ 
sidiously, and even after the results are seen, their 
causes are neither known nor suspected. For many 
years, a lady known to mo was troubled with fre¬ 
quent and severe beadachs, which she was unable to 
get rid of; but having been instructed in the func¬ 
tions of the lungs, the constitution of the atmosphere, 
and the bad effects of improper food and a sedentary 
life, she removed from a very confined bed-room 
which she had long occupied, to one that was largo 
and airy,—she took regular exercise in the open air, 
and practised discrimination with respect to her 
food ; and after these precautions, her general health 
became good, and headachs seldom annoyed her. 
This improvement lasted for upwards of ten years, 
when a severe domestic calamity overtook her; 
brought back tho disordered action of the stomach 
ami head, and consigned her at last to a premature 
grave. 

When you study this subject with a view to prac¬ 
tice, you will find that the principles which 1 laid 
down in tho fourth Lecture, are of great importance 
as guides—namely, that each organ of the body has 
received a definite constitution, and that health is 
the result of tho harmonious and favourable action of 
the whole. Hence.it is not sufficient to provide merely 
airy bed-rooms for children, if at the same time the 
moans of cleanliness be neglected, or their brains be 
over-exerted in attending too many classes, and 
learning too many tasks:—The delicate brain of 
youth demands frequent repose. In short, a practi¬ 
cal knowledge of the laws of the human constitution 
is highly conducive to the successful rearing of chil¬ 
dren ; and the heart-rending desolation of parents, 
when they see the dearest objects of their affec¬ 
tions successively torn from them by death, 
should be viewed as the chastisement of ignorance 
or negligence alone, and not as proofs of the world 
being constituted unfavourably for the production 
of human enjoyment. In this matter, howover, pa¬ 
rents should not look to their own happiness merely; 
they are under solemn obligations to the children 
whom they bring into the world. Improper treat¬ 
ment in infancy and childhood, at which period the 
body grows rapidly, is productive of effects far more 
prejudicial and permanent than at any subsequent 
age ;* and assuredly those parents are not guiltless 
who wilfully keep themselves in Ignorance of the 

• 

* The principles which should guide parenVp in the treat¬ 
ment of children are stated and enforced In Dr A. Combe’s 
work on the Physiological and Moral Treatment 3C In¬ 
fancy. 


organic laws, or, knowing these, refrain from acting 
in accordance with them in the rearing of their 
children. The latter have a positive claim (which 
no parent of right feeling will disregard or deny) on 
those who have brought them into existence, that 
they shall do all in their power to render it agree- 
' 'le- 

Perhaps some may think that the Importance of 
obedience to the organic laws has been insisted on 
more than the subject required. Such an idea is 
natural enough, considering that an exposition of 
these laws forms no part of ordinary education, and 
that obedience to them is enjoined by no human au¬ 
thority. There is no trace of them in tho statute- 
book, none in the catechisms issued by authority of 
the Church; and you rarely, if ever, hear them 
mentioned os laws of God, by his servants who teach 
his will from the pulpit. Nay, even the general 
tongue of society, which allows few subjects to es¬ 
cape remark, is silent with regard to them. Hence, 
it is probable that the importance of obeying the or¬ 
ganic laws may to some appear to bo over-estimated 
in these lectures. But the universal silence which 
prevails in society has its source in ignorance. 
Physiology is still unknown to nineteen-twentieths 
even of educated persons, and to the mass it is a 
complete terra incognita. Evon by medical men It 
is little studied as a practical science, and the idea 
of its beneficial application as a guide to human 
conduct in general, is only now beginning'to engage 
their attention. If to all this we add, that until 
Phrenology was discovered, the dependence of men¬ 
tal talents and dispositions on cerebral development 
was scarcely even suspected,—and that belief in this 
truth is still far from being universal,—tho silence 
which prevails with respect to tho organic laws, and 
neglect of them in practice, will not seem unac¬ 
countable. 

On this subject I would observe, that there is a 
vast difference between tho uncertain and the unas¬ 
certained. It is now universally admitted, that all 
the movements of matter are regulated ; and that 
they are never uncertain, although the laws which 
they observe may, in some instances, be unascer¬ 
tained. The revolutions of the planets can be pre¬ 
dicted, while those of some of tho comets are still 
unknown ; but no philosopher imagines that the lat¬ 
ter are uncertain. The minutest drop of water that 
descends thomightyfallof Niagara,is regulated In all 
its movements by definite laws, whether it rise in mist 
and float in the atmosphere to distant regions, there 
to descend as rain ; or he absorbed by a neighbour¬ 
ing shrub, and reappear as an atom in a blossom 
adorning the Canadian shore; or be drunk up by a 
living creature, and mingle with its blood; or be¬ 
come a portion of an oak, which at a future time 
shall career on the ocean. Nothing can bo less as¬ 
certained, or probably less ascertainable by mortal 
study, than the revolutions of such an atom; but 
every philosopher, without a moment's hesitation, 
will concede that not one of them is uncertain.* 
The first element of a philosophic understanding, is 
the capacity of extending the same conviction to the 
events evolved in every department of nature. A 
man who sees disease occurring in youth or middle 
age, and whose mind is not capable of porceiving 
that it is the result of imperfect or excessive actios 
in some vital organ, and that imperfect or excessive 
action is just another name for deviation from the 
proper healthy state of that organ, is not capable of 
reasoning. It may be true that, in many instances, 
our knowledge is so imperfect, that we are unable 
to discover the chain of connection between the die- 

• I owe this forcible Illustration to Dr Chalmen, having 
firat heard it In one of his lectures. 
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ease and Its organic cause; but, nevertheless, ho is 
no philosopher, who doubts that such a connection 
exists, and that the discovery of it is presented as 
an important practical problem to the human un¬ 
derstanding to solve. 

One cause of the obscurity that prevails on this 
subject in the minds of persons not medically edu¬ 
cated, is ignorance of the structure and functions of 
the body; and another is, that diseases appear un¬ 
der two very distinct forms—structural and func¬ 
tional ; only the former of which is considered by 
common observers to constitute a proper malady. If 
an arrow be shot into the eye there is derangement 
of structure, and the most determined opponent of 
the natural laws will at once admit the connection 
between the blindness which ensues, and the lesion 
of the organ. But if a watchmaker or an optical 
instrument-maker, by long-continued and excessive 
exertion of the eye, have become blind, the disease 
is called functional; because the function, from be¬ 
ing over-stimulateii, is impaired ; but frequently no 
alteration of structure can be perceived. No philo¬ 
sophic physiologist, however,* doubts that there is, 
in the structure, a change corresponding to the 
functional derangement, although human observa¬ 
tion cannot detect it. Ho never says that it is 
nonsense to assert that the patient has become 
blind in confecqucncc of infringement of the organic 
laws. It is one of these laws that the function of 
the, eye .shall tfe exercised moderately, and it is a 
breach of that law to strain it to excess. 

The same principle applies to a groat number of 
diseases occurring under the organic laws. Imper¬ 
fections in the tone, structure, or proportions of 
certain organs, may exist at birth, so hidden by 
their situation, or so slight, as not to be readily 
perceptible, but not on that account the Jess real 
and important; or deviations may be made gra¬ 
dually and imperceptibly from the proper and 
healthy standards of exercise; and from one or other 
of these causes, disease may invade-the constitu¬ 
tion. Religious persons term disease occurring in 
this manner a dispensation of God’s providence; 
the careless name it an unaccountable event; hut 
the philosophic physician invariably views it us the 
result of imperfect or excessive action of some organ 
or another, and he nover doubts that it has been 
caused by deviations from the laws , of the animal 
economy. Tho objection that the doctrine of the 
organic laws which l have been inculcating is un¬ 
sound, because diseases come and go, without un¬ 
educated persons being able to trace their causes, 
has not a shadow of philosophy to support it. I 
kiay err in my exposition of these laws, but 1 hope 
\ do not err in stating that neither disease nor 
death, in early or middle life, can take place under 
the ordinary administrations of Providence, except 
when these lawa'have been infringed. 

My reason for insisting so largely on this subject, 
is a profound conviction of the importance of the 
organic laws. They ai’o fundamental to happiness ; 
that iB, tho consequences of errors in regard to them 
cannot bo compensated for or removed by any other 
means than obedience. I daily see melancholy re¬ 
sults of inattention to their dictates. When you 
observe the husband, in youth or middle age, re¬ 
moved by death from the partner of liis love, and 
the other dear objects of his affections; or when you 
see the mother at a similar age torn from her infant 
children, her heart bleeding at the thought of leaving 
them in the hand of the stranger while they most 
need her maternal care ; the cause of the calamity 
is cither that the dying parent inherited a defective 
constitution in consequence of disobedience by his 
ancestors to the organic laws, or that he himself has 
infringed them grievously. 


Again, if we see the lovely infant snatched from 
the mother’s bosom by the hand of death, while it 
caused every affection of her mind to thrill with joy, 
and fed her hopes with tho fondest and brightest 
visions of its future talent, virtue and happiness,— 
let us trace the cause, and we shall find that' the 
organic laws have been infringed. If you see an 
aged man walking with heavy step, and deeply de¬ 
jected mein, the nearest follower after a bier adorned 
with white,-—it is a father carrying to the grave his 
first-horn son, the hope and stay of his life, torn from 
him in the full bloom of manhood, when already he 
had eased tho hoary head of half its load of care. 
Tho cause of this scene also is infringement of the 
organic laws. 

Or open tho door of some family parlour, where 
we expect to meet with peace and joy, blessing and 
endearment, as tho natural accompaniments of do¬ 
mestic life, and see discord, passion, disappointment, 
and every feeling that embitters existence, depicted 
on the countenances of tho inmates. The cause is 
still infringement of the organic laws. Two persons 
have married whose brains differ so widely, that 
there is not only no natural sympathy between them, 
hut absolute contradiction in their dispositions. This 
discord might have been read in their brains before 
they were united for life. 

Look on still another scene. You may observe seve¬ 
ral persons of each sex, in middle life, gravely sitting 
in anxious deliberation. They are the respectable 
members of a numerous family, holding consultation 
on the measures to ho adopted in consequence of one 
of their number having become insane, or having 
given himself up irreclaimably to drunkenness, or 
to some worse species of immorality. Their feelings 
are deeply wounded, their understandings are per¬ 
plexed, and they know not what to do. The cause 
is still the same: the unfortunate object of their 
solicitude has inherited an ill-constituted brain ; it 
has yielded to some exciting cause, and he has lost 
his reason ; or he has given way to a headlong appe¬ 
tite for intoxicating liquors, in consequence of one 
or other of his parents, or some one of their stock, 
having laboured under a similar influence; and it 
has now become an actual disease. The organic 
laws have been infringed; and this scene also is tho 
form in which the Creator indicates to his creatures 
that his laws have been transgressed. If you make 
a catalogue of human miseries, and inquire how 
many of them spring directly or indirectly from in¬ 
fringement of the organic laws, you will bo astonished 
at its extent. 

If, therefore, we desire to diminish this class of 
calamities, we must study and obey the organic laws. 
As these laws operate independently of all others, 
we may manifest tho piety of angels, and yet suffer 
if we neglect them. If there bo any remedy on earth 
for this class of evils, it is obedience to the laws of 
our constitution, and this alone. If, then, these laws 
he fundamental,—if the consequences of disobeying 
them be so formidable, and if , escape be so impossi¬ 
ble, you will forgive the anxiety with which I have 
endeavoured to expound them. 

I might draw pictures the converse of all that I 
have here represented, and shew you health, long life, 
happiness, and prosperity, as the rewards of obeying 
these and the other natural laws, and I should still 
be justified by philosophy ; hut the principle, if 
admitted, will carry home these counter results to 
your own understandings. I beg permission farther 
to remark, that all philosophy and theology which 
have been propounded by men ignorant of these laws, 
may be expected to be imperfect; and that, there¬ 
fore, we^irrogate no undue superiority in refusing 
to yield the convictions of our own judgments to tho 
dictates of such glides,* who had not sufficient data ou 
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which to found their opinions. The events of human 
life, viewed through the medium of then* principles, 
and of the philosophy which I am now expounding, 
must appear in very different lights. In their eyes 
many events appear inscrutable, which to us are clear. 
According to our view, an all-wise and beneficent 
Creator has bestowed on us, the highest of his ter¬ 
restrial creatures, the gift of reason, and has arranged 
the whole world as a theatre for its exercise* He 
has placed before us examples without number, of 
his power, wisdom, and goodness; prescribed laws 
to us in external nature, and in our own constitu¬ 
tions; and left us to apply our faculties to study 
and act in harmony with them, and then to live and 
be happy; or to neglect them and to suffer. Each 
of you will approve of that system which appears 
to be founded in truth, and to tend most to the glory 
of God. I ask no man to yield his conscience and 
his understanding to my opinions; but only solicit 
liberty to announce what to myself appears to be 
true, that it may bo received or rejected according 
to its merits. 

In concluding, it is proper to add one observation. 
Mankind have lived so long without becoming ac¬ 
quainted with the organic laws, and have, in conse¬ 
quence, so extensively transgressed them, that there 
are few individuals in civilized society, who do not 
bear in their persons, to a greater or less extent, im¬ 
perfections derived from this source. It is impossible, 
therefore, even for the most anxious disciples of the 
new doctrine, all at once to yield perfect obedience 
to these laws. If none were to marry in whose family 
stock, and in whose individual person, any traces of 
serious departures from the organic laws were to be 
found, the civilized world would become a desert. 
The return to obedience must bo gradual, and the 
accomplishment of it the result of time. After these 
law's are unfolded to a man’s discernment, he is not 
guiltless if he disregard them, and commit flagrant 
violations of their dictates. We are all bound, if 
we believo them to be instituted by God, to obey 
them as far os is in our power; but w'e cannot com¬ 
mand all external circumstances. We are bound to 
do the best we can; and this, although not all that 
could be desired, is often much; nor shall we ever 
miss an adequate reward, even for our imperfect 
obedience. 

It is deeply mysterious, that man should have boen 
so formed as to err for thousands of years through 
ignorance of his own constitution and the laws un¬ 
der which he suffers or enjoys; but it is equally 
mysterious that the globe itself underwent the suc¬ 
cessive revolutions revealed by geology, destroying 
myriads ofliving creatures, and extinguishing whole 
races of beings before it attained its present state! 
It is equally mysterious, also, why the earth presents 
such striking inequalities of soil and climate—in 
some regions so beautiful, so delightful, so prolific : 
in others so dreary, sterile, and depressing \ It is 
equally mysterious that men have been created mor¬ 
tal creatures, living, even at the best, but for a sea¬ 
son on the earth, and then yielding their places to 
successors, whoso tenures will be as brief as their 
own. These are mysteries which reason cannot pe¬ 
netrate, and for which fancy cannot account; but 
they all relate, not to our conduct here, but to the 
will.of God in the creation of the universe. Al¬ 
though we cannot unravel the counsels of the Omni¬ 
potent, this is no reason why we should not study 
and obey his laws. What he has presented to us we 
are bound to accept with gratitude at his hand, as a 
gift; but in using it, we are called on to exercise 
our reason, the noblest of his boons; and we may 
rest assured that no impenetrable darkness will 
hang over the path of our duty, when wo shall have 
fairly opened our eyes and our understandings to 


th6 study of his works. There is no difficulty in be¬ 
lieving that man, having received reason, was in¬ 
tended to use it,—that, by neglecting to do so, ho 
has suffered evils,—and that, when he shall duly 
employ it, his miseries will diminish ; jand this is all 
that I am now teaching. It may be inexplicable 
why we should not earlier have gone into the road 
that leads to happiness; but let us not hesitate to 
enter it now, if we see it fairly open before us. 


LECTURE VII. 

It is the duty of parents to educate their children— To be 
able to discharge this duty, parents themselves must be 
educated—Deficiency of education in Scotlnnd—Menus of 
supplying the deficiency—It is a duty to provide for chil¬ 
dren—Best provision for children cousists in a sound 
constitution, good moral and intellectual training, and in¬ 
struction in useful knowledge—What distribution of tho 
parents’ fortune should be made f—Rights of parents and 
duties of children—Obedience to parents—Parents bound 
to render themselves worthy of respect—Some children 
born with defective moral and intellectual organs— How 
they should be treated. 

Next to tho duty of providing for tbo physical 
health and enjoyment of their children, parents aro 
bound to train and educate them properly, so as to 
fit them for the discharge of the duties of life. Tho 
grounds of this obligation aro obvious. The human 
body and mind consist of a large assemblage of or¬ 
gans and faculties, each possessing native energy 
and an extensive sphere of action, and capable of 
being used or abused, according as it is directed. 
The extensive range of these powers, a prime ele¬ 
ment in the dignity of man, renders education ex¬ 
ceedingly important. As parents are the authors 
and guardians of beings thus endowed, it is clearly 
their duty to train their faculties, and to direct 
them to their proper objects. “ To send an unedu¬ 
cated child into tho world,” says l’aley, “is little 
better than to turn out a mad dog, or a wild beast 
into the streets.” 

To conduct education properly, it is necessary to 
know the physical and mental constitution of the 
being to be educated, and also tho world in which ho 
is to be an actor. Generally speaking, the former 
knowledge is not possessed, and the latter object is 
very little regarded. How many parents are able to 
call up, even in their own minds, any satisfactory 
view of the mental faculties (with their objects and 
spheres of action) which they aim at training in 
their children ? How many add to this knowledge 
an acquaintance with the physical constitution of 
the human being, and of the kind of treatment 
which is best calculated to devclope favourably its 
energies and capabilities ? Nay, who can point out 
even a body of professional teachers who are thus 
highly accomplished ? I fear few of us cun do so. 

I do not blame either parents or teachers for tho 
present imperfect state of their knowledge; because 
they themselves were not taught; indeed, the infor¬ 
mation here described did not exist a few years ago, 
and it exists but to a very limited extent still. Ig¬ 
norance, therefore, is our misfortune, rather than 
our fault; and my sole object in adverting to its 
magnitude is to present us with motives to remove 
it. While it continues so profound and extensive aa 
it has hitherto generally been, sound and salutary 
education can no more be accomplished than you can 
cause light to shine forth out of darkness. Scotland 
has long boasted of her superior education ; but her 
eyes are now opening to the groundlessness of this 
pretension. In My* 1 Dr Welsh, ia the 
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Assembly, told tho nation that Protestant Germany, 
and even some parts of Catholic Germany, are, in 
that respect, far before us. The public mind is be¬ 
coming so much alive to our deficiencies, that better 
prospects open up for tho future. The details of 
education cannot be here entered into; but it may 
be remarked, that Phrenology points out the neces¬ 
sity of training the propensities and sentiments, as 
well as cultivating and instructing the understand¬ 
ings of children. For accomplishing these ends, In¬ 
fant Schools on Mr Wilderspin’s plan arc admirably 
adapted. 

Tho objects of education are—to strengthen the 
faculties that are too weak, to restrain those which 
arc too vigorous, to store the intellect with.moral, 
religious, scientific, and general knowledge, and to 
direct all to their proper objects. In cultivating the 
intellect, we should bear in view that external na¬ 
ture is as directly adapted to our different intel¬ 
lectual powers as light is to the eye; and that the 
whole economy of our constitution is arranged on 
the principle that wo shall study tho qualities and 
relations of external objects, apply them to our use, 
and also adapt our conduct to their operation. The 
three great means of education are domestic train¬ 
ing, public schools, and literature or books. The 
first will be improved by instructing parents; the se¬ 
cond by the diffusion of knowledge among the peo¬ 
ple at largo ; while the third is now—through the 
efforts of those philanthropises who have given birth 
to really cjheap moral and scientific literature (par¬ 
ticularly Messrs Chambers of Edinburgh)—placed 
within the reach of every class of the community. 

Messrs Chambers have lately added to their other 
means of instruction, a series of cheap books on edu¬ 
cation, in which the lights of modern knowledge are 
brought together to illuminate, and render practi¬ 
cal, this interesting subject. Europe is, at this mo¬ 
ment, only waking out of tho slumbers of the dark 
ages; she is beginning to discover that she is igno¬ 
rant, and to desire instruction. Tho sun of know¬ 
ledge, however, is still below the horizon to vast 
multitudes of our Britisli population» but they are 
Btartled by a bright effulgence darting from a ra¬ 
diant sky, and they now know that that light is tho 
dawn of a glorious day, which will tend to termi¬ 
nate their troubled dreams of ignorance and folly. 
Let us help to arouse them —let U9 lead them to pay 
their morning orisons in the great temple of univer¬ 
sal truth. When they shall have entered into that 
temple, let us introduce them to nature and to na¬ 
ture’s God; and let us haston the hour when tho 
whole human race shall join together, to celebrate 
His power, wisdom, and goodness, in strains which 
will never cease till creation pass away ; for we 
know that the sun of knowledge (unlike the orb of 
day), when once risen, will never set, but will con¬ 
tinue to emit brighter and brighter rays, till time 
shall be no more. In eternity, alone, can wo con¬ 
ceive tho wonders of creation to be completely un¬ 
folded, and the mind of man to be satiated with the 
fulness of information. 

In the present course of Lectures I am treating 
merely of duties ,• and when I point out to you the 
foundation and extent of the duty of educating your 
children, it is all that I can accomplish. I cannot 
here discuss the manner in which you may best dis¬ 
charge this obligation. This instruction can be ob¬ 
tained only by a thorough education of your own 
minds; and tho epurses of lectures provided by the 
Philosophical Association are admirable auxiliaries 
to the attainment of this end. After you have be¬ 
come acquainted with Anatomy and Physiology as 
the keys to the physical constitution of man ; with 
Vhrenology as the development of his .mental con- 
titution; with Chemistry, Natural History, und 


Natural Philosophy, as expositions of the external 
world and jvith Political Economy and Moral Phi¬ 
losophy as tho sciences of human action; you will 
be in possession of the rudimentary or elementary 
knowledge necessary to enable you to comprehend 
and profit by a course of lectures on practical edu¬ 
cation, which is really the application of this know¬ 
ledge to the most important of all purposes, that of 
training the body to health, and the mind to virtue, 
intelligence, and happiness. I hope that tho direc¬ 
tors of this Association will hereafter induce ‘some 
qualified lecturer to undertake such a course, but I 
beg leave to express my humble conviction, that no 
error is moro preposterous than that which leads 
many persons to suppose that, without this prelimi¬ 
nary or elementary knowledge , parents can be taught 
how to educate their children successfully. 

The process of education consists in training facul¬ 
ties, and communicating knowledge; and it appears 
to me to bo about as hopeless a task to attempt to 
perform this duty by mere rules and directions, as 
it was for the Israelites to make bricks in Egypt 
without straw. I am the more anxious to insist on 
this point, because no error is more common in the 
practical walks of life, than the belief that a parent 
can learn how to educate a child without undergoing 
the labour of educating himself. Many parents of 
both sexes, but particularly mothers, have told me, 
that if I would lecture on Education, they would 
come and hear me; because they considered the edu¬ 
cation of their children to bo a duty, and were dis¬ 
posed to sacrifice tho time necessary for obtaining 
instruction how to discharge it. When I recom¬ 
mended to them to begin by studying Physiology, 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and Phrenology, at 
least to such an extent as to be able to comprehend 
the nature of the body and mind which they pro¬ 
posed to train, and the objects by which the mind 
and body are surrounded, and on which education is 
intended to enable them to act,—they instantly de¬ 
clared that they had no time for these extensive in¬ 
quiries, and th'it information about education was 
what they wanted, as it alone was necessary to their 
object. I told them, in vain, that theso were pre¬ 
liminary steps to any available knowledge of edu¬ 
cation. They were so ignorant of mind and of its 
faculties and relations, that they could not conceive 
this to bo the case, and refused to attend these 
courses of instruction. 

If I could succeed in persuading you of the truth 
of this view, the permanence of this association, and 
tho success of its lectures, would be secured ; because 
tho industrious citizens of Edinburgh would prize it 
as a grand means of preparing their own minds for 
the important duty of educating their children, and 
would no longer come hither merely to bn amused, 
or to pass an idle hour; they would regard every 
science taught by this association, as a step towards 
the attainment of the most important object of human 
life—that of training the young *to health, intelli¬ 
gence, virtue, and enjoyment.* 

The next duty of parents is to provide suitably for 
the outfit of their children in the world. If I am 
right in the fundamental principle, that happiness 
consists in well regulated activity of the various 
functions of the body and mind, and that the world 
is designedly arranged by the Creator with a view to 
the maintenance of our powers in this condition of 
activity,—it follows that a parent who shall have 
provided a good constitution for his child, preserved 
him in sound health, thoroughly educated him, trained 
him to some useful calling, and supported him until 

• 

* The Lectures of the Philosophical Association, af'er . 
being; intermitted for several years, wore resumed in tl.e 
wiutor I84.V6. 
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he shall have become capable of exercising it,—will 
have discharged the duty of maintenance in its 
highest and best sense. 

It is of much importance to children to give them 
correct views of the real principles, machinery, and 
objects of life, and to train them to act systemati¬ 
cally in relation to them, in their habitual conduct. 
What should we think of a merchant who should 
embark himself, his wife, family, and fortune, on 
board of a ship ; take the command of it himself, and 
set sail on a voyage of adventure, without know¬ 
ledge of navigation, without charts, and without 
having any particular port of destination in view ? 
We should consider him as a lunatic : And yet many 
men are launched forth on the sea of active life, as 
111 provided with knowledge and objects, as the in¬ 
dividual here imagined. Suppose, however, our ad¬ 
venturous navigator to use the precaution of placing 
himself under convoy, to attach himself to a fleet, to 
sail when they sailed, and to stop when they stopped, 
we should still lament his ignorance, and reckon the 
probabilities great of his running foul of his com¬ 
panions in the voyage, foundering in a storm, being 
wrecked on shoals or sunken rocks, or making an 
unproductive speculation, even if he safely attained 
a trading port. This simile appears to me to be 
Scarcely an exaggeration of the condition in which 
young men in general embark in the business of the 
world. The great mass of society is the fleet to which 
they attach themselves ; it is moving onwards, and 
they move with it; sometimes it is favoured with 
prosperity, sometimes overtaken by adversity, and 
they passively undergo its various fates ; sometimes 
they make shipwreck of themselves by running 
foul of their neighbours’ interests, or by deviating 
from the course, and encountering hazards pecu¬ 
liarly their own ; but in all they do, an l in all they 
suffer, they obey an impulse from without, and rarely 
pursue any definite object, except the acquisition of 
wealth, and they follow even it, without a systema¬ 
tic plan. If you consider that this moving mass 
called society is only a vast assemblage of indivi¬ 
duals, nearly all equally ignorant, and that the im¬ 
pulses which they obey, are merely the desires of the 
most energetic minds, pursuing, often blindly, their 
individual advantage, you cannot be surprised at the 
strange gyrations which society has so often ex¬ 
hibited. In rude ages, the leaders and the people 
loved “the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war,” they moved to the sound of the trumpet, anrl 
rejoiced in the clang of arms. In our day, the leaders 
steer to wealth and fame, and the mass toils after 
them as best it may. In one year a cotton mania 
seizes the leaders, and vast portions of the people are 
infected with the disease. In another year, a minia 
for joint-stock companies attacks them, and their fol¬ 
lowers again catch the infection. In a third year, 
u fever for railroads seizes on them, and all rush 
into speculations in stock. In thes-i varying aspects 
of social movements, we discover nothing like a well- 
considered scheme of action, adopted from know¬ 
ledge, and pursued to its results. The leaders and 
the multitude appear equally to be moved by im¬ 
pulses which control and correct each other by colli¬ 
sion and concussion, but in each of which thousands 
of individuals are crushed to death, although the 
mass escapes and continues to move forward in that 
course which corresponds to the direction of the last 
force which was applied to it. 

It appears to me, that, by correct and enlarged 
knowledge of human nature, and of the external 
world, the young might be furnished with a chart 
and plan of life, suited to their wants, (fcsires, and 
capacities, as rational beings. If they shobld subse¬ 
quently become leaders, this would enable them to steer 
tk* social course with greater precision and advan-. 


tago than has been done in bygone times : or, if they 
remained humble members of the body-politic, to shape 
their individual courses, so as in some degree to avoid 
the collisions and concussions which reckless ardour, 
in alliance with ignorance, is ever ^encountering. A 
young man, if properly instructed, should commence 
active life with a clear perception of the natural 
laws by which social intorcsts, and particularly those 
of the profession which he adopts, are governed; the 
results to which the various courses of action sub¬ 
mitted to his choice are calculated to lead ; and the 
steps by which these results are in general evolved. 
Thia advantage, however, is rarely possessed, and 
the young are left to grope their way, or to join the 
convoy and sail with the fleet, as they best are able. 

Under the present system of impulsive and imita¬ 
tive action, one or other of two errors generally in¬ 
fects the youthful mind. If fhe parents of a fa* 
mily have long struggled with pecuniary difficulties, 
and the depression of poverty, but ultimately,'after 
much exertion and painful self-denial, have attained 
to easy circumstances,—they teach their children al¬ 
most to worship wealth; and at tho same time fill 
their minds with vivid ideas of laborious exertions, 
sacrifices, difficulties, cares, and troubles, as almost 
the only occurrences of life. They represent expense 
and enjoyment as closely allied with sin ; and young 
persons thus trained, if they possess well-constituted 
Drains, often become rich, but rarely reap any roa-* 
sonablo satisfaction from their earthly existence. 
They plod, ^id toil, and save, and invest; they are 
often religious, on the principle of laying up*trea¬ 
sures in heaven; but cultivate neither their moral 
nor their intellectual faculties; and at the close of 
life complain that all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit. 

The second error is diametrically the opposite of 
this one. Parents of easy, careless dispositions, who 
have either inherited wealth, or been successful in 
business without much exertion, generally teach their 
children the art of enjoying life without that of ac¬ 
quiring tho means of doing so; and such children 
enter into trade or engage in professions under the 
settled conviction (not conveyed by their parents, 
perhaps, in direct terms, but insensibly instilled into 
their minds by example), that the paths of life are 
all level, clear, and smooth; that they need only to 
put the machinery of business into motion; and that, 
thereafter, all will go smoothly‘forward, affording 
them funds and leisure for enjoyment, with little 
anxiety, and very moderate exertion. Young per¬ 
sons thus instructed, if they do not posses? uncom¬ 
monly largo organs of Cautiousness and Conscien¬ 
tiousness, go gaily on in active life for a brief space 
of time, and then become the victims of a false sys¬ 
tem, and of inexperience. They are ruined, and 
suffer countless privations. The errors of tyofch these 
modes of training the young should be avoided* 

After health, education, and virtuous habits, tho 
best provision that a parent can make for his son, is 
to furnish him with sound views of his real situation 
as a member of the social body. The Creator having 
destined man to live in society, the social world is so 
arranged that an individual, illuminated by a know¬ 
ledge of the laws which regulate social prosperity, 
by dedicating himself to a useful pursuit, and ful¬ 
filling ably the duties connected with it, will meet 
with very nearly as certain a reward, in the means 
of subsistence and enjoyment, as if he raised his food 
directly from the soil. Astonishing stability and 
regularity are discoverable in the social world, when 
its constitution and laws of action are understood. 

If legislators would cease to protect what they call 
national, but which are really class interests, and 
would leave the business world free to its spontan* - 
ous movements, enforcing by law only the obsci % - 
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ance of justice,—the labourer, artisan, manufacturer, 
and professional practitioner, would find the de¬ 
mands for their labour, goods, or other contributions 
to the social welfare, to follow with so much con¬ 
stancy and regularity, that, with ability,attention, and 
morality on the part of each, they would very rarely 
indeed bo left unprovided for. It is of- great im¬ 
portance to press home this truth on the minds of the 
young, and to open their understandings to a per¬ 
ception of tho causes which operate in producing 
this result, that they may enter into active life with 
a just reliance on the wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator, in providing the means of subsistence and 
enjoyment for all who discharge their social duties; 
and yet with a feeling of tho necessity of knowledge, 
and of the practice of that moral discipline which 
enforces activity and good conduct at every step, as 
the natural and indispensable conditions of success. 

In our own country, the duty of teaching sound 
and practical views of the nature of man as an in¬ 
dividual, and of the laws which regulate his social 
condition, to the y&ung, has become doubly urgent 
since the passing of the Reform Act. Under the 
previous system of government, only the wealthy 
were allowed to exercise the political franchise ; and 
as education was a pretty general concomitant of 
wealth,—power and knowledge (so far as knowledge 
existed) were to a great degree united in the same 
hands. Now, however, when great property is no 
longer indispensable to the exercise of political in¬ 
fluence, it i^s necessary to extend and improve general 
education. The middle classes of this country have 
in their own hands the power of returning a ma¬ 
jority of tho House of Commons; and as the Com- , 
mons hold the strings of the national purse, and, 
when nearly unanimous, exercise an irresistible in¬ 
fluence in tho state, it is obvious that those who elect 
them ought to bo educated and rational men. 

In past ages, government has been conducted too 
often on short-sighted empirical principles, and 
rarely on the basis of a sound and comprehensive 
philosophy of man’s nature and wants: hence the 
wars undertaken for futile and immoral purposes; 
hence tho heavy taxes which oppress industry and 
obstruct prosperity; henco, also, tho restrictions, 
protections, and absurd monopolies, which disgrace 
the statute-book of the nation;—all of which are 
not only direct evils, but are attended by this se¬ 
condary disadvantage—that they have absorbed the 
funds, and consumed the time and mental energy, 
which, under a better system, would have been de¬ 
dicated to tho improvement of national and public 
institutions. Henceforth tho government of this 
country must be animated by, and act up to, the 
general intelligence of tho nation» but it will be 
impossible for it to advance to any considerable ex¬ 
tent beyond it. Every patriot, therefore, will find 
in this fact an additional motive to qualify himself 
for expanding the minds, and directing the steps, of 
the rising generation, that Britain's glory and hap¬ 
piness may pass, untarnished and unimpaired, to 
the remotest posterity of virtuous and enlightened 
men.* 

Tho question next arises, What provision in 

* The remarks in tho text npply with still greater forco 
to tho United States of America. There, the supremo po¬ 
litical power is wielded by the mass of the people. No 
rational person will maintain that one ignorant man is a 
proper ruler for a great nation; but additions to numbers 
do not alter the specios. Twenty, or a hundred, or a 
thousand ignorant men, are not wiser than one of them ; 
wliilo they are much more dangerous. They inflame each 
other's passions, keep each other’s follies in countenance, 
and add to each other's strength. If the United States, 
therefore, desire to avoid anarchy and ruin, they must edu- 
•A* the mass of their people. 


money or land is a parent bound to make for his 
children ? To this no answer, that would suit all 
circumstances, can be given. As parents cannot 
carry their wealth to the next world, it must of 
course be left to some one ; and the natural feelings 
of mankind dictate that it should be given to those 
who stand nearest in kindred and highest in merit 
in relation to the testator. With respect to children, 
in ordinary circumstances, this cannot be questioned; 
for it is clearly the duty of parents to do all in their 
power to make happy the existence of those whom 
they have brought into the world. But difference 
of customs in different countries, and difference of 
ranks in the same country, render different prin¬ 
ciples of distribution useful and proper. In Britain, 
a nobleman who should distribute L.100,000 equally 
among ten children, would do great injustice to his 
eldest son, to whom a title of nobility would de¬ 
scend, with its concomitant expenses; but a mer¬ 
chant who had realized L.100,000, would act more 
wisely and justly in leaving L.10,000 to each of ten 
children, than in attempting to found a family by 
entailing L.82,000 on his eldest son, and leaving 
only L.2000 to each of the other nine. I consider 
hereditary titles as an evil to society, and desire 
their abolition; but while they are permitted to 
exist, tho distribution of wealth should bear refe¬ 
rence to the expenses which they necessarily entail 
on those who inherit them. The United States of 
America have wisely avoided this institution: and 
by the laws of most of these States, an equal distri¬ 
bution of the family estate, real and personal, among 
all tho children, ensues on the death of the parents. 
This practice appears to me to be wise and salutary. 
It tends to lessen that concentration of all thought 
and desire on themselves and their families, which 
is the besetting sin of the rich; and it teaches them 
to perceive that tho prosperity of their children is 
indissolubly linked with that of their country. As 
a general rule, parents ought to make the largest 
provisions for those members of their families who 
are least able, from sex, constitution, capacity, or 
education, to provide for themselves. 

In the lower ranks of life, where both sexes en¬ 
gage in labour, an equal distribution may, other 
circumstances being equal, bo just; in the middle 
ranks (in which it is the custom for males to engage 
in busiuess, but in which females*, in general, do 
not), if the parents have a numerous family and 
moderate fortune, 1 should consider the sons amply 
provided for, by being furnished with education and 
a calling; while the property of the parents-should 
ho given chiefly to the dependent daughters. It is 
impossible, however, as 1 have already hinted, to 
lay down rules that will he universally applicable. 

It is a grave question whether the indefinite ac¬ 
cumulation of wealth should be allowed ; but, how¬ 
ever this may be determined, there should be no re¬ 
striction on the power of spending find disposing of 
property. Entails are a great abuse, introduced by 
Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation acting apart 
from Benevolence and Conscientiousness. Reason 
dictates that wealth should be enjoyed only .on the 
condition of the exercise of at least average discre¬ 
tion by its possessor » yet the object of entails is to 
secure it and its attendant influence to certain heirs, 
altogether independently of their intelligence, mo¬ 
rality, and prudence. Law’s have been enacted by 
whicli estates may be transmitted unimpaired from 
sire to son, through endless generations, although 
each possessor, in his turn, may be a pattern of vice 
and imbecility. But tho law of Nature is too strong 
to be superseded by the legislation of ignorant and 
presumptuous men. Tho children of intelligent, 
virtuoifs, and healthy parents, are so well constituted 
as to need at) entails to preserve their family estates 
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and honours unimpaired ; while, on the other hand, 
descendants with imbecile intellects and immoral dis¬ 
positions are pi otic, in spite of the strictest entail, to 
tarnish that glory and distinction which the law 
vainly attempts to maintain. Accordingly, many fami¬ 
lies, in which superior qualities descend, flourish for 
centuries without entails » whereas others, in which 
immoral or foolish minds are hereditary, live in con¬ 
stant privation, notwithstanding the props of erro¬ 
neous laws ; each immoral heir of entail mortgages 
his liferent right, and lives a beggar and an outcast 
from his artificial sphere of life. 

Obedience to the organic laws affords the only 
means of maintaining family possessions undissolved; 
and until men shall seek the aid which they present, 
in order to secure a great, virtuous, and flourishing 
posterity, they will in vain frame acts of Parliament 
to attain their object. ! 

Parents have rights as well as duties in relation to 
their children. They are entitled to the produce of 
the child’s labour during its nonage ; to its respect 
and obedience; and, when infirm, to maintenance, 
if they be in want. These rights on the part of 
parents imply corresponding duties incumbent on 
children. The obligation on children to discharge 
them, flows directly from the dictates of Veneration, 
Conscientiousness, and Benevolence. It has been 
objected to Phrenology, that i£ presents no organ of 
filial piety—But it points to these three organs as 
contributing to the fulfilment of duty to parents. 
Veneration dictates reverence, respect, and obe¬ 
dience; Conscientiousness dictates gratitude, or a 
return for their care and affection; while Benevo¬ 
lence impels to the promotion of their happiness by 
every possible means. Adhesiveness binds old and 
young in the bonds of reciprocal attachment. 

In the lower and middle ranks of life, parents 
often complain of want of respect and obedience on 
the part of thoir children; but a common cause of 
this evil may be found in the deficient knowledge, 
harsh dispositions, and rude manners of the parents 
themselves, which are not calculated to render them 
really objects of respect to the higher sentiments of 
their children. The mere fact of being father or 
mother to a child is obviously not sufficient to ex¬ 
cite its moral affections.* The parent must mani¬ 
fest superior wisdom, intelligence, and affection, with 
a desire to promote its welfare; and then respect 
and obedience will naturally follow. The attempt 
to render a child respectful and obedient by merely 
telling it to be so, is as little likely to succeed as 
the endeavour to make it fond of music by assuring 
it that filial duty requires that it should love melody. 
We must excite the faculty of Tune by pleasing 
strains; and in like manner the moral sentiments 
must ho addressed by. their appropriate objects 
Harsh conduct tends naturally to rouse the faculties 
of Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Self-Esteem; 
while the Moral Sentiments can be excited only by 
rational, kind, and just treatment: As reasonably 
might a father hope to gather figs from a thorn tree 
as to gain the love and respect of his children by 
maltreating or neglecting them. If a parent desire 
to have a docile, affectionate, and mtelligent family 
he must habitually address himself to their moral 
and intellectual powers; ho must make them fee 
that he is wise and good—exhibit himself as the na^ 
tural object of attachment and respect;—and then 

* Ail American clerical Reviewer objected to tlxJ text, 
that it seta aside the Bible, which commands children tc 
honour their father and mother without regafcd to then 
qualities. He forgot that the Scriptures requir'parents to 
adorn themselves with all the Christian virtues, and that 
the Fifth Commandment obviously Implies that they slial 
have fulfilled this duty, as tho condition of receiving tin 
reverence of their children. 
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by average children, tho reciprocal duties of love 
and obedience w ill not be withheld. 

If parents knew and paid a just regard to the na¬ 
tural and reasonable desires of tho young, they 
would be far less frequently disobeyed than they ac¬ 
tually are. Many of their commands forbid the ex¬ 
ercise of faculties which in children pant for grati¬ 
fication, and which Nature intended to be gratified ; 
and tho misery and disappointment consequent on 
baulked desire have an effect very different from 
that of disposing to affection and obedience. The 
love of muscular motion, for instance, is irrepres¬ 
sible in children, and physiology proves that the 
voice of Nature ought to be listened to; yet tho 
young are frequently prohibited from yielding to this 
instinct, that the family or teacher may not be dis¬ 
turbed by noise; tasks unsuitable to their age and 
dispositions are imposed ; their health and happiness 
ire impaired ; and when peevishness, unpalatable to 
,he parents, ensues, the children are blamed for boing 
cross and disobedient! 

A friend, who is the father of several intelligent 
children, told mo that before he studied Phrenology 
and the natural laws, he taught his children tho 
Shorter Catechism, and required their obedicnco on 
the strength of tho Fifth Commandment, “ Honour 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days may bo 
long in tho land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee,” assuring them that God would punish them 
by premature death if they disobeyed this injunc¬ 
tion. God, he said, had power of life find dt»ath 
over all, and, ns ho was just, ho would enforce his 
authority. The children soon learned, however, by 
experience, that this consequence did not follow : 
they disobeyed, and were threatened; but, finding 
themselves still alive, they disobeyed again. Ho was 
not successful, therefore, by this method, in enforcing 
obedience. 

After becoming acquainted with the natural laws, 
ho still taught them the commandment, but lie gave 
them a different explanation of it. You see, said he, 
that there are many objects around you, dangerous 
to your lives : there is fire that will burn you, water 
tha.t will drown you, poison that will kill you ; and 
also, there are many practices which will undermine 
the constitution of your vital organs ; such as your 
heart, your stomach, or your lung# (explaining uses 
of these at the same time), and cause you to die ; as 
you have seen John and Janet, the children of Mrs 
Wilson and Mrs Brown, die. Now, because I am 
old, and have listened to my parents, and have 
studied and observed a great deal, 1 know what will 
injure you, and what will not, better than you know 
yourselves; and 1 am willing to communicate my 
knowledge and experience to you, that you may 
avoid danger and not die, if you choose to listen to, 
and obey mo : but, if you prefer taking your own 
way, and acting on your own ignorance, you will 
soon discover that God’s threat is not an empty one; 
you will come home some day, suffering severely 
from your own rashness and self-will, and you will 
then learn whether you are right in your disobe¬ 
dience ;—you will then understand tho meaning of tho 
commandment to be, that if you obey your parents, 
and avail yourself of their knowledge and experience, 
you will avoid danger and live ; while if you neglect 
their counsels, you will, through sheer ignorance 
and self-will, fall into misfortune, suffer soverely, 
aud perhaps die. Ho said that this commentary, 
enforced from day to day by proofs of his knowing 
more than the children, and of Kls ability to advise 
them to their own good, was successful; they enter- 
i tabled a higher respect for both the commandment 
and him, and became more obedient. 

It is a common practice with narses, when a child 
falls and hurts tsclf, to beat the ground, or th« 
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table, against which it has struck. This is really 
cultivating the feeling of revenge. It gratifies the 
child’s Self-Esteem and Destructiveness, and pacifies 
it for the moment. The method of proceeding dic¬ 
tated by the natural law iB widely different. The 
nurse or parent should take pains to explain the 
cause of its falling, and present it with motives to 
take greater care in future. The suffering would 
thus be turned to good account j it would become, 
what it was intended by Providence to be, a lesson 
to lead the child to circumspection, patience, and re¬ 
flection'. 

In exacting obedience from children, it should 
nevor bo forgotten that their brains are very dif¬ 
ferently constituted from each other, and that their 
mental dispositions vary in a corresponding degree. 
The organ of Veneration, besides, is generally late 
in being developed, so that a child may be stubborn 
and unmanageable under one kind of treatment, or 
at one age, who will prove tractable and obedient 
under a different discipline, or at a futuro period. 
The aid which parents may derive from Phrenology 
can hardly be overrated. It enables them to appre¬ 
ciate the natural talents and dispositions of each 
child, to modify their treatment, and to distinguish 
between positively vicious tendencies (such as deceit, 
lying, dishonesty) and other manifestations (such as 
stubbornness an,d, disobedience), which often proceed 
from misdirection of faculties (Self-Esteem and Firm¬ 
ness) that will prove extremely useful under moral 
guidance in* the maturity of the understanding. The 
reason for watchfulness and anxiety is much greater 
in the former than in the latter case; because dis¬ 
honesty, falsehood, and pilfering, betoken not only 
over-active organs of Secretiveness and Acquisitive¬ 
ness, but a native deficiency of the controlling moral 
organs, which is a more serious evil. When the 
moral organs are adequately possessed, the percep¬ 
tions of children regarding right and wrong are 
naturally active and acute; and although individuals 
w ith a large development of the organs of the higher 
sentiments may, under the impulse of the propensities, 
commit errors in youth, they will certainly improve 
as ago and experience increase.—Where the moral 
organs are very defective, the character tends to de¬ 
teriorate in mature life. After the restraints im¬ 
posed by parental authority are withdrawn, and 
respect for the world is blunted, persons deficient in 
these faculties are prone to become victims to their 
inferior foldings, to, disgrace themselves, and to bring 
sorrow’ on their connections. 

As some individuls are really born with such de¬ 
ficiencies of the moral organs as incapacitate them 
for pursuing right courses of action, although they 
possess average intellectual pow r er, and are free from 
diseased action of the brain; and as there is no legal 
method of restraining them unless they commit what 
the law accounts crime; great misery is often en¬ 
dured by their relatives in seeing them proceed from 
one step of folly and iniquity to another, until they 
are plunged into irretrievable ruin and‘disgrace. 
The Phrenologist who discovers that the source of 
the evil lies in an imperfect development of the 
moral organs, views them as patients, and desires 
that physical restraint should be applied to prevent 
the abuses of their lower propensities, which they 
have not sufficient morality to command.* But 

* A writer in the New York Review stigmatises the doc¬ 
trine in the text, as being “ calculated to weaken our sense 
of accountability, or shake our confidence in moral distinc¬ 
tions.” He quotes from the “ Reports ” of these Lectures 
the following words: “ Extensive observation of the heads 
of criminals, and inquiry into their feelings and histories, 
place it beyond a doubt, that in npi\ny of them conscience 
In, and always has been, either very defective, or had literally 
HoM rf rt mc #.* 1 “ It is extremely questionable w bother society 


there is no law authorizing their relatives to treat 
them in this manner against their inclinations. In 
some other countries this defect is supplied. AI 
the village of Horn, near Hamburgh, there is a housu 
of refuge for juvenile offenders for both sexes, named 
Das llauhe Haus. It consists of several plain inex¬ 
pensive buildings, situated in a field of a few acres, 
without walls, fences, bolts, bars, or gates. It is 
supported by subscription, and the annual cost for 
each individual in 1837, when I visited it, was 
L.10, 4s. sterling. It then contained 54 inmates, of 
whom 13 were girls. A portion of them were offen¬ 
ders who had been condemned by the courts of law 
for crimes, and Buffered the punishment allotted to 
them in the house of correction, and who afterwards, 
with the consent of their parents, had come volun¬ 
tarily to the institution for the sake of reformation. 
Another portion of them consisted of young culprits 
apprehended for first offences, and whose parents, 
rather than have them tried and dealt with accord¬ 
ing to law, subscribed a contract by which the youths 
were delivered over for a number of years to this 
establishment for amendment. And a third portion 
consisted of children of evil dispositions, whose pa* 
rents voluntarily applied to have thorn received into 
the institution, for the reformation of their vicious 
habits. Among this last class we saw the son of a 
German nobleman, who had been sent to it as a last 

should punish severely those who err through moral blind¬ 
ness arising from deficiency of certain parts of the brain " 
The reviewer does not propose to inquire whether'this state¬ 
ment be borne out by facts or not; but at once assumes that 
It is not* and proceeds thus: “This is, indeed, ‘a Revela¬ 
tion,’and there can bo little doubt that at Sing-Sing and 
Auburn it would receive a most cordial reception.” As my 
motto is “ res non verba" (facts not arguments), I submit 
the following narrative to the consideration of the Re¬ 
viewer, nnd of other persons in a similar frame of mind to 
his. On the 22d October 1889, I visited the State Prison 
of Connecticut, at Wethersfield, accompanied by the Rev. 
Mr Gallaudet, the Rev. Principal Totten, Dr A. Brigham, 
and four or five other gentlemen, who bad attended my 
course of Lectures on Phrenology, then nearly concluded at 
Hartford. I had illustrated, the doctrine in the text by the 
exhibition of numerous casts, and impressed on their minds 
the peculiar forms of development which distinguish the 
best from the worst constituted brains. Mr Pillsbury, 
the Superintendent of the Prison, brought a criminal 
into his office, without speaking one word concerning hi* 
crime or history. X declined to examine his head myself, 
but requested the gentlemen who accompanied me to da 
so, engaging to coiTect their observations, if they erred. 
They proceeded with the examination, and stated the in¬ 
ferences which they drew, respecting the natural disposi¬ 
tions of the individual. Mr Pillsbury then read from a 
manuscript paper, which he had prepared before we came, 
the character as known to him. The coincidence between 
the two was complete, 3-he prisoner was withdrawn, another 
was introduced, and the same process was gone through, and 
with the same result in regard to him. So with a third, and 
a fourth. Among the criminals, tlieJe were striking* dif¬ 
ferences in intellect and in some of the feelings, which were 
correctly stated by the observers. 

These experiments, 1 repeat, were made by the gentle¬ 
men who accompanied me ; 6orae of whom were evangelical 
clergymen of the highest reputation. They inferred the 
dispositions from nctual perception of the great deficiencies 
in the moral organ#and the predominance of tfie animal 
organs. This combination was strikingly seen in those in¬ 
dividuals whom Mr Pillsbury pronounced to be, in his 
opinion, incorrigible; for the question whs solemnly put to 
him, Dr Brigham, whether lie found any of the prisoners 
to he irreclaimable under the existing system of treatment j 
and he acknowledged that he did. One of the individuals 
who was examined had been thirty years in the State 
Prison, under four different sentences, aud in him the 
moral region of the brain was exceedingly deficient. I re¬ 
spectfully pressed upon the attention of the reverend gcntl'*- * 
men, that tye facts which they had observed were institu¬ 
tions of the Creator, and that it was in vain for man to lie 
angry with them, to deny them, or to esteem them ot light 
importance. 
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resource, and who was treated in every respect like 
the other inmates, and with marked success. The 
inmates are retained, if necessary, till they attain 
the age of 22. They are instructed in reading, writ¬ 
ing, and religion, and are taught a trade. There is 
a master for every twelve, who never leaves them 
night or day. The plan of the treatment is that of 
parental affection, mingled with strict and steady 
discipline, in which punishments arc used for refor¬ 
mation, but never with injurious severity. The 
teachers are drawn chiefly from the lower classes of 
society ; and the head manager, ('andidat Wichor, 
an unbeneficed clergyman, himself belonged to this 
class, and thus became thoroughly acquainted with 
the feelings, manners, and temptations of tho pupils. 
When I visited the establishment, he possessed un¬ 
limited authority, and shed around him the highest 
and purest influences from his own beautifully moral 
and intellectual mind. He mentioned that only once 
had an attempt at crime been projected. A few of 
the worst boys laid a plan to burn the whole insti¬ 
tution, and selected the time of his wife’s expected 
confinement, when they supposed that his attention 
would be much engaged with her. One of them, 
however, revealed the design, and it was frustrated. 
There are very few attempts at escape; and when 
the reformed inmates leave the establishment, the 
directors use their influence to find for them situa¬ 
tions and employments in which they may bo useful, 
and exposed to as few temptations as possible. The 
plan had been in operation for four years, at the 
time of my visit, and I understand that it continues 
to flourish with unabated prosperity. An Institu¬ 
tion in some respects similar to this one, named 
“ La Colonie Agricole et Penitentiarc de Mettray,” 
in Prance, is described in the Phrenological Journal, 
vol. xviii., p. 206, which also has been successful. 

Similar institutions are much wanted in this coun- | 
try, and they should be established, and aided by 
the law. I know of numerous and most distressing 
examples of young persons going to utter and irre¬ 
claimable ruin in property, health, and character, 
who by no human means, if not by such institutions, 
could have been saved. 

If parents havo transmitted to their children well 
balanced and favourably developed brains, and dis¬ 
charged their duty in training, educating, and fitting 
them out in the world, they will rarely have cause 
to complain of ingratitude, or want of filial piety. 
Where the brains of the children are ill constituted, 
or where training and education have been neglected 
or improperly conducted, tho parents, in reaping 
sorrow and disappointment from the behaviour of 
their offspring, are only suffering tho natural con¬ 
sequences of their own actions; and if these are 
punishments, they should read in them an intima¬ 
tion of the Divine displeasure of their conduct. In 
proportion to tho development and cultivation of the 
moral and intellectual faculties, are gratitude and 
filial piety strongly and steadily manifested by chil¬ 
dren. Ily the well-principled and respectable mem¬ 
bers of the middle and lower ranks, parents are 
scarcely ever left in destitution by their children, 
if they are at all capable of maintaining them ; but 
among the heartless, reckless, and grossly ignorant, 
this is not uncommon. Tho legal provision esta¬ 
blished for the poor, has tended to blunt the feelings 
of many individuals in rogard to this duty; yet 
great and beautiful examples of its fulfilment are 
frequent, and we may expect that the number of 
these will increase as education and improvement 
advance. 

Among tho domestic duties I might enumerate 
the reciprocal obligations of masters\nd servants; 
but a8 the general principles which regulate the 


conduct of men as members of society apply to this 
relationship, I shall not enter into them at present. 


LECTURE VIII. 

Theories of philosophers respecting the origin of society— 
Solution afforded by Phrenology—Man has received fa¬ 
culties the spontaneous action of which prompts him to 
live in society—Industry is man's first social duty—La¬ 
bour, in moderation, is a source of enjoyment, and not a 
punishment—The opinion that useful labour is degrad¬ 
ing examined—Tho division of labour is natural, and 
springs from the faculties being bestowed in different 
degrees of strength on different individuals—One combi¬ 
nation fits for one pursuit, and another for anothor— 
Gradations of rank are also natural, and arise from differ** 
ences in native talents, and in acquired sklU—Grada¬ 
tions of rank are beneficial to all*. 

I proceed now to consider those foetal duties and 
rights which are not strictly domestic. The first 
subject of inquiry is into tho origin of society itself. 
On this question many fanciful theories have been 
given to the world. It has engaged the imagina¬ 
tion of the poet and tho intellect of the philosopher. 
Ovid has described mankind as at first in a state of 
innocence and happiness during what is termed the 
golden age, and as declining gradually into vice 
and misery through the silver, brazen, and iron 
ages:— 

“ The golden nge was first, when man, yet new, 

N» rule but uneorrupted reason know; 

And with a native hint did good pursue. 

Unforced by punishment, unawed by fear, 

Ilis words were simple, and bis soul sincere. 

No walls were yet * nor fence, nor moat, nor mound 
No drum was heard, nor trumpet’s angry sound : 

Nor swords were forged»but void of care and enme. 
The Roft creation slept away their time. 

* * * * # 

The flowers unsown, in fields and meadows reigned, 
And western winds immortal springs maintained. 

In following years, the bearded corn ensued, 

From earth unasked, nor was that earth renewed. . 
From veins of valleys milk and ueetar broke, 

And honey sweating through the pores of oak.” 

To this succeeded too rapidly the silver, the bra¬ 
zen, and the iron ages; which last, the world had 
reached in the days of Ovid, and in which, unfor¬ 
tunately, it still remains. 

llousscau, who was rather a poet than a philoso¬ 
pher, has written speculations “ on the origin and 
foundations of tho existing inequalities among men,'’ 
which have powerfully attracted tho attention of 
the learned. He informs us that he “ sees man such 
as he must have proceeded from the hands of Na¬ 
ture, less powerful than some animals, less active 
than others, but, taking him on the whole, more ad 
vantageously organized than any. He sees him 
satisfying his hunger under an oak, quenching his 
thirst at the first rivulet, finding his bed under the 
trees whose fruit had afforded him a repast, and 
thus satisfied to the full of every desire.”* 

“ It is impossible,” continues he, “ to conceive how, 
in this original condition, one man could have more 
need of another than a wolf or an ape has of his 
fellows ; or, supposing the need to exist, vfhat motive 
could induce the other to satisfy it; or how, iu tbit 
latter case, tho two could agree upon the terms of 
their social intercourse.” 

• Discours gur fOrigine et les Fondctncns d'faggalitd 
parml les Homines. 4to edit. Geneva, 176J, p. 48. 
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From these premises, Rousseau drawB the conclu¬ 
sion, that “ the first who, haring enclosed a piece of 
ground, took upon himself to call It ‘ mine,' and found 
Individuals so foolish as to believe him, was the true 
founder of civil society.” What crimes, what wars, 
what murders, what miseries and horrors, would he 
have spared to the human rase, who tearing up the 
land-marks, or filling up the ditches, had cried to his 
.equals, ‘Beware how you listen to this impostor! 
You are undone if you forget that the fruits of the 
earth belong to all, and the soil to none! ’ ” F. 87. 

The fundamental error In Rousseau’s speculation 
consists in his endowing man, in his primitive con¬ 
dition, with whatever faculties he pleases; or rather, 
in bestowing upon him no principles of action except 
such as suit his own theory. Numerous antagonists 
have combated these speaiuatlons, and among others, 
Wieiand has written half a volume on the subject; 
but their absurdity is so evident, that I do not con¬ 
sider it necessary to enter into any lengthened re¬ 
futation of them. The mistake of such theorists is, 
that they assume the mind to be altogether a blank— 
to have no spontaneous desires and activity; they 
Imagine it to be similarly constituted to the ear, 
which, in a state of health, hears no sounds till ex¬ 
cited by the vibrations of the air, and ascribe the 
origin of almost all our passions and inclinations 
to the circumstances which first evolve them. 

This mode of philosophizing resembles that which 
ahould account for an eruption of Mount Vesuvius 
by ascribing .it to the ront in the surface of the 
mountain, through which the lava bursts, instead of 
attributing it to the mighty energies of the volcanic 
matter hurled beneath its rocks. 

Other philosophers besides Rousseau have theo¬ 
rized on the constitution of society, without pre¬ 
viously Investigating the constitution of the human 
mind. Mr Millar, in his “ Observations concerning 
the Distinction of Ranks in Society,” proceeds at 
once “ to shew the effects of poverty and barbarism 
with regard to the passions of sex, to the general 
occupations of a people, and the degree of consi¬ 
deration which is paid to the women os members of 
society,” without at all inquiring into the innate 
tendencies and capacities of man, from which the 
facts, for which he wishos to account, proceed. How¬ 
ever interesting such a work may be, as a contribu¬ 
tion to the natural history of man, it throws no 
light on the question, whence the conditions Which 
It records have arisen. It leaves the mind unsatis¬ 
fied on the general and fundamental question, Whe¬ 
ther society, such as it has existed, and such as it 
now exists, has arisen from human institutions, arbi¬ 
trary in their origin, and controllable by the human 
will; or whether it has sprung from instincts refer¬ 
able to nature itself ! 

Lord KameB, one of the shrewdest and most ob¬ 
servant philosophers of the old school, has taken a 
more rational view of the origin of society. Per¬ 
ceiving that man has been endowed with natural 
aptitudes and desires, he founds upon these every 
Institution which is universal among mankind. He 
' attribute! the origin of society to “ the social prin¬ 
ciple.” Men became hunters from a natural appe¬ 
tite to hunt, and by hunting appeased their hunger. 
They became shepherds from seeing that it was 
easier to breed tame animals tlian to catch wild 
ones, after hunting had made them scarce. Being 
shepherds, population Increased, and necessity made 
them desire an Increase -of food. They saw the 
earth in some climates producing corn spontaneous¬ 
ly, and the idea arose that by forwarding Its growth 
and removing obstructing-weeds, more corn could 
he produced; hence they became egriculturistS. 
The idea of property sprang from the “ hoarding 
appetite,” Lord Karnes ascribes foie various insti¬ 


tutions which exist In society to principles innate 
in the mind, and not to chance or factitious circum¬ 
stances. 

Locke and some other writers have assigned tho 
origin of society to reason, and represented it os 
springing from a compact by which individual men 
surrendered, for the general welfare, certain por¬ 
tions of their private rights, and submitted to vari¬ 
ous restraints ; receiving, in return, protection and 
other advantages arising from the social state. This 
idea also is erroneous. Society has always been far 
advanced before the idea of such a compact began 
to be entertained; and even then it has occurred 
only to the minds of philosophers. What solution, 
then, of this problem, does Phrenology offer ? 

It shews that man possesses mental faculties en¬ 
dowed with spontaneous activity, which give rise to 
many desires equally definite with tho appetite for 
food. Among these are several social instincts, from 
the spontaneous activity of which society has obvi¬ 
ously proceeded. The Phrenologist, then, follows 
on the same track with Lord Karnes; but with greater 
precision. By studying the organs of tho mind, 
ho has ascertained the .faculties which are really 
primitive, their spheres of action, and the differences 
In their relative vigour produced by differences in 
tiie relative size of the organs in different indivi¬ 
duals. These are important additions to our means 
of arriving at sound views of the origin of society. 

From the three faculties of Amativeness, Philo- 
progenitiveness, and Adhesiveness, the matrimonial 
compact derives its origin. Adhesiveness has a yet 
wider sphere of action : it is the gregarious instinct, 
or propensity to congregate; it desires the society 
of our fellow-men generally. Hence its existence 
Indicates that we are intended to live in the social 
state. The nature and objects of other faculties 
besides Adhesiveness, lead to the same conclusion. 
Neither Benevolence, which prompts us to confer 
benefits,—nor Love of Approbation, whose gratifi¬ 
cation is the applause andagood opinion of others,— 
nor Veneration, which gives a tendency to respect, 
and yield obedience to, superiors,—nor Conscien¬ 
tiousness, which holds the balance between competing 
rights,—has full scope, except in general society; 
the domestic circle is too contracted for their grati¬ 
fication. 

The faculty of Conscientiousness, in particular, 
seems necessarily to imply the existence of other 
individuals in the social Btate. To give rise to the 
exercise of justice, and the fulfilment of duty, there 
must necessarily be two parties,—the one to per¬ 
form, and the other to receive. Conscientiousness 
would be as little useful to a solitary human being, 
as speech to a hermit; while, even in the domestic 
circle, the faculties of Benevolence, Fhiloprogeni- 
tiveness, and Veneration, are more directly called 
into play than it. The head of the family bestows 
through affection and bounty ; the dependents re¬ 
ceive with kindliness and respect; and when these 
emotions act with great and spontaneous energy, 
the feeling of duty, ou the part of either, rareiv 
mingles its Influence. The sphere in which Consci¬ 
entiousness is most directly exercised is that in 
which the interests and inclinations of equals come 
into competition. Conscientiousness, aided by intel¬ 
lect, then determines the rights of each, and inspires 
them with the feeling that it is their duty to per¬ 
form so much, and to demand no more. Phrenology 
enables us to prove that Conscientiousness is not a 
factitious sentiment, reared up in society, as many 
moral philosophers and metaphysician! have taught, 
—but a primitive power, having ita specific organ. 
This fact is qgsential to the argument; and, in the 
“ System of Phrenology,” I have stated the nature 
of the evidences by which it is established. 
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The adaptation of the intellectual faculties to 
society is equally conspicuous. The faculty of Lan¬ 
guage implies the presence of intelligent beings, 
with whom we may communicate by speech. The 
faculties of Causality and Comparison, which pre 
the fountains of reasoning, imply our associating 
with other intellectual beings, with whose percep¬ 
tions and experience we may compare our own. 
Without combination, what advance could bo made 
in science, arts, or manufactures ? As food is related 
to hunger, and light to the sense of vision, so is 
society adapted to the Bocial faculties of man. The 
presence of human beings is indispensable to the 
gratification and excitement of our mental powers 
in general. What a void and craving is experienced 
by those who are cut off from communication with 
their fellows! Persons who are placed in remote and 
solitary stations on the confines of civilisation, be¬ 
come dull in intellect, shy, unsocial, and unhappy. 
The most atrocious criminals, when placed in soli¬ 
tary confinement without work, lose their ferocity, 
are subdued, and speedily sink in health and vigour. 
The stimulus yielded to their faculties by the pre¬ 
sence of their fellow-men, is wanting. 

The balmy influence of society on the human 
mind may be discovered in the vivacious and gene¬ 
rally happy aspect of those who live in the bosom 
of a family, or mingle freely with the world, con¬ 
trasted with the cold, starched, and stagnant man¬ 
ners and expression of those who retire from social 
sympathies and life. 

A man whose muscular, digestive, respiratory, 
and circulating systems, greatly predominate in 
energy over the brain and nervous system, stands 
less in need of society to gratify his mental faculties, 
than an Individual oppositely constituted: he de¬ 
lights in active muscular exercise, and is never so 
happy as with the elastic turf beneath his feet, and 
the blue vault of heaven over his head. But where 
the brain and nervous system are more' energetic, 
there arise mental wants which can be gratified only 
in society, and residence in a city is felt indispensable 
to eiyoyraent: the mind flags and becomes feeble 
when not stimulated by collision and converse with 
kindred spirits. Hence, the social state appears to be 
as natural to man as it is to the bee, the raven, or 
the sheep. This question being set at rest, the 
duties implied in the constitution of society are next 
to be considered. 

The first duty imposed on man in relation to 
society is industry —a duty, the origin and sanction of 
which are easily discoverable. Man is sent into the 
world naked, unprotected, and unprovided for. He 
does not, like the lower animals, find his skin clothed 
with a sufficient covering of hair, feathers, or scales, 
but must provide garments for himself; he cannot 
perch on a bough or burrow in a hole, but must rear 
a dwelling to protect himself from the weather; he 
does not, Uke the ox, find his nourishment under his 
feet, but must hunt or cultivate the ground. To 
capacitate him for the performance of these duties, 
he has received a body fitted for labour, and a mind 
calculated to animate and direct his exertions; while 
the external world has been created with the wisest 
adaptation to his constitution. 

Many of us have been tanght, by our religious in¬ 
structors, that labour is a curse imposed by God on 
wnan as a punishment fbr sin. I remarked in the 
first Lecture, that philosophy cannot tell whether sin 
was or was net the cause which induced the Almighty 
to constitute man such as we now see himj an or¬ 
ganized being, composed of bones,' muscles, blood¬ 
vessels, nerves, respiratory and digestm organs, and 
a brain calculated to manifest a rational mind,— 
and to confer on external nature its present qualities, 
adapted to give scope and exercise to these powers, 


-—but that, constituted as we actually are, labour, 
which, in its proper sense, means exertion, sit her bodily 
or mental, for useful purposes, is not only no calamity, 
but the grand fountain of our enjoyment.* Unless 
we exercise our limbs, what pleasure can they afford 
to us? If we do not exercise them, they become dis¬ 
eased, and we are punished with positive pain: hence 
the duty of bodily exertion is a law of God, written 
in our frames, as strikingly as if It were emblazoned 
on the sky. Constituted as we are, it is not labour, 
but inactivity, which la an evil,—that is, which is 
visited by God with suffering and disease. The 
misery of idleqess has been a favourite theme of 
moralists in every age; and its baneful influence on 
the bodily health, has equally attracted the notice of 
the physician, and of general observers. Happi¬ 
ness, in truth, is nothing but the gratification of 
active faculties; and hence, the more active our fa¬ 
culties are, within the limits of health, the greater 
is our eqjoyment. 

“ Life’s cares are comforts j such by heaven designed: 

He that has none must make them, or be wretched. 

Cares are employments, and without employ 

The soul is ou a rack, the rack of rest, 

To souls most adverse—action all their joy. ** 

The prevalent notion that labour is an evil must 
have arisen from Ignorance of the constitution of 
man, and from contemplating the effects of labour 
carried to excess. • 

. Bodily and mental activity, therefore, being the 
law of our nature and the fountain of our enjoyment, 
I observe, first, that they may be directed to useful 
or to useless purposes; and that they may be carried to 
excess. Exertion for the attainment of useful ob¬ 
jects, is generally termed labour; and because of its 
utility, men have, with strange perversity, looked 
upon it as degrading! Exertion for mere capri¬ 
cious self-gratification, and directed to no usefal end, 
has, on the other hand, been dignified with the name 
of pleasure, and is esteemed honourable. These no¬ 
tions appear to be injurious errors, which obtain no 
countenance <Vom the natural laws. Indeed the pro¬ 
position ought to bo reversed. Pleasure increases in 
proportion to the number of faculties employed, and 
it becomes purer and more lasting, the higher the 
faculties are which are engaged in the enterprise. 
The pursuit of a great and beneficial object, such as 
providing for a family, or discharging an Important 
duty to society, calls into energetic action not only 
a greater variety of faculties, but also faculties of a 
higher order, namely, the moral sentiments and in¬ 
tellect, than those frivolous occupations, miscalled 
pleasures, which are directed to self-indulgence and 
the gratification of vanity alone. * 

The reason why labour has so generally been re¬ 
garded as an evil, is its very unequal distribution 
among individuals—many contriving to exempt 
themselves from all participation in it (though not 
to the increase of their own happiness), while others 
_ reseed with an excessive share. Both 
extremes are improper; and the hope may reason¬ 
ably be indulged, that when society shall become 
so far enlightened as to esteem that honourable 
I which God has rendered at once profitable and plea¬ 
sant,—and when labour shall be properly distribut¬ 
ed, and confined within the bounds of moderation,— 
it will assume its true aspect, and be bailed by alia* 
a rational source of enjoyment. 

Regarding bodily and mental activity, therefore, 
as institutions of the Creator, I observe, in the next 

• A prisoner In the jail of Apr, on being permitted to 
labour, observed that -be naves knew before what a pleasant 
thing work 1 s.”—fifth Apart y the IuspesUr y Prisons, 
p. 4. 
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Jibe*, that, as man has been destined far society, a 
<HtU6n of otmpationt is indispensable to his welfare, 
tt every one were to insist on cultivating the ground, 
there would be no maffWacturers, carpenters, or 
tmUders. If all were to prefer the exercise of the 
eOlistrBetlve arts, we should have no agriculturists 
ajta no food. The Creator has arranged the spon¬ 
taneous division of labour among men, by the sim¬ 
plest, yet most effectual means. Be has bestowed 
. the mental faculties in different degrees of relative 
strength on different individuals, and thereby given 
them at once the desire and the aptitude for differ¬ 
ent occupations. Phrenology renders dear the ori¬ 
gin of differences of employment. The metaphysi¬ 
cians treat only of general powers of the mind. 
They enumerate among the active principles ambi¬ 
tion, the love of power, the love of kindred, and so 
forth, while their catalogue of intellectual faculties 
embraces only Perception, Conception, Abstraction, 
Attention, Memory, Judgment, and Imagination. 
Many of them deny that individuals differ in the 
degrees in which they possess these powers; and 
ascribe all actual differences to education, associa¬ 
tion, habit, and a'Variety of accidental circum¬ 
stances. 

, With their philosophy for out, guide, we are called 
on to explain by what process of arrangement, or 
chapter of aoddents, the general powers of Percep¬ 
tion, Memory, Judgment, and Imagination, fit one 
man to he a carpenter, another to be a sailor, a third 
a merchant, a fourth an author, a fifth a painter, a 
sixth an engineer] and how they communicate to 
each a special predilection for his trade. How comes 
it to pass, according to their views, that some who 
utterly fail in one pursuit, succeed to admiration in 
another t and whence is it that there was no jostling 
in the community at first, and that very little harsh 
friction occurs now, in arranging the duties to be 
performed by each individual member ! We next 
require a solution of the problem—by what cause 
one man’s ambition takes the direction of war, ano¬ 
ther’s thatof agriculture, and a third’s that of paint¬ 
ing or making speeches, if all their nntive aptitudes 
and tendencies are the same, both in kind and de-‘ 
greet—how one man delights to spend his life in ac¬ 
cumulating wealth, and another knows no pleasure 
equal to that of dissipating and squandering It ? 

I do not detain you with the ingenious theories 
, .that have been propounded by the metaphysicians, 
as solutions of these questions, but come at once to 
the explanation afforded by the new philosophy. 
Phrenology shews that man has received a variety 
of primitive faculties, each having a specific sphere 
Of action-and standing in specific relations to certain 
external %bjects, that he takes an interest in these 
objects in consequence of their aptitude to gratify 
his faculties; and that the same is the case also in 
regard to the lower animals. If a hare and a cat, 
for, instance, were lying* in the same field, and a 
, mouse were to stray between them, the hare would 
eieitjms. without interest,—while the cat’s blood 
Would be pn fire, every hair would bristle, and it 
Would seise and devour it. The cat possesses a car- 
itivoroualnstinct, of which the mouse is the external 
•.tR&tot, and. hence the source of its interest. The 
hare wants that instinct, and hence its indifference. 

Every sane individual of the human race enjoys 
tbe same number of faculties, hut each power is 
monlfested by means of a particular portion of the | 
: brain, and acts with a degree of energy, (other things 
$elng equal,) corresponding to the sue of that part. 

, These parts, or organs, are combined in different re¬ 
lative proportions in different individuals, and .give 
rise to differences of talents and dispositions. Hence, 
the individual in whom Combativeneas and Dostruc- 
tiveness tre the largest organs, desires to he a sol¬ 


dier; he in whom Veneration, Hope, and Wonder 
are the largest, desires to be a minister of religion; 
he in whom Constructivencss, Weight, and Form are 
largest, desires to be a mechanician; and he in whom 
Constructivenesa, Form, Colouring, Imitation, and 
Ideality predominate, is inspired with the love of 
painting. 

The Creator, by bestowing on all the race the same 
number of faculties, and endowing them with the 
same functions, has fitted us for constituting one 
common family. In consequence of our common 
nifture, we understand each other’s instincts, desires, 
talents, and pursuits, and are prepared to act in con¬ 
cert ; while by the superiority in particular powers 
conferred on particular individuals, variety of cha¬ 
racter and talent, and the division of labour, are 
effectually provided for. 

The division of labour, therefore, is not an ex¬ 
pedient devised by man’s sagacity, but a direct result 
of his constitution; exactly as happens in the case of 
some of the inferior animals, which live in society 
and divide their duties without possessing the attri¬ 
bute of reason. The differences in relative size in 
the cerebral organs of different individuals afford 
another proof that man has been created expressly 
to live and act as a social being. 

When we compare the corporeal frames of men, 
we find that they also differ in stature, strength, and 
temperament; some are large, strong, active, and 
energetic; while others are small, feeble, or slug¬ 
gish. In a world in which the means of subsistence 
can be gained only by vigorous exertion, these dif¬ 
ferences alone would give rise to inferiority and su¬ 
periority among individuals. But when we examine 
the brain, on which the mental qualities depend, and 
perceive that differences in regard to the size of the 
mental organs are, equally extensive and striking; 
the fact of differences in social condition being an 
institution of nature is determined. In one man the 
brain is large, the temperament is active, and tho 
three regions of the animal, moral, and intellectual 
organs, are all favourably developed; such a person 
Is one of nature’s nobility. He is endowed with 
native energy by his temperament, and mental power 
by his brain; and he needs besides, only knowledge, 
with a fair field of action, to attain tho highest prizes 
which are offered ’-by a bountiful Creator to human 
virtue, Industry, and talent. Another individual 
has inherited from birth the lymphatic temperament, 
and is constitutionally inert, or be has received a 
small brain, which is incapable of vigorous manifes¬ 
tations. In a scene where valuable objects can be 
attained only by capacity and energy, such a person 
mast, of necessity, giVe place to him who has been 
favoured with higher endowments. A third indi 
viduol, perhaps, has received several organs de¬ 
veloped in a superior degree, which fit him to ac¬ 
quire distinction in a particular department of life; 
but he is deficient In other organs, and is in conse¬ 
quence unfit to advance successfully in other walks. 
Such a man may, if he choose his vocation wisely in 
relation to bis special endowments, assume a high 
station; if unwisely, he may stand low in the scale 
of social consideration. These differences give rise 
to differences in social condition, altogether irrespec¬ 
tive of human arrangements. 

Gradations of social condition being thns institu¬ 
tions of God, those men are wild enthusiastic dream¬ 
ers, and not philosophers, who contemplate their 
abolition. This proposition, however, does not im¬ 
ply approval of artificial distinctions of rank, inde¬ 
pendent of natural endowments. These are the in¬ 
ventions of ignorant pnd selfish men ; they are pah- 
try devices to secure, by means of parchments, the - 
advantages of high Qualities, without the necessary 
possession of them. As civilization and knowledge 
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advance, these will be renounced as ridiculous, like 
the ponderous wigs, cocked hats, laced coots, and 
swords, of bygone centuries. It is unfortunate 
for society when a fool or rogue is the possessor of 
high rank and title; for these attract the respect of 
many to his foolish or vijious deeds, and to his 
erroneous opinions. 

Nature has instituted still another cause of social 
ulfferencss. Man has received faculties, or capa¬ 
cities, adapted to external nature, but he has not 
been inspired with information concerning the 
qualities and adaptations of objects, or with in¬ 
tuitive knowledge of the best manner of applying 
his own powers. He has been left to find out 
these by observation and reflection. If we se¬ 
lect twenty men whose brains, temperament, and 
bodily constitution, are alike, bnt of whom ten have 
sedulously applied their faculties to the study of 
nature and her capabilities, while the other ten 
have sought only pleasure in trivial pursuits, it is 
obvious that in all social attainments the former 
will speedily surpass the latter. If both classes 
wished to build a house, you would find the ob¬ 
serving and reflecting men in possession of the lever, 
the pulley, the hammer, the axe, and the saw; while 
the hunters and the fishers would be pushing loads 
with their hands, or lifting them with their arms, 
and shaping timber with sharp-edged stones. In 
civilized society the same results appear. An indi¬ 
vidual who has learned how to use his natural 
powers to the best advantage,—in other words, who 
has acquired knowledge and skill,—is decidedly 
superior to him, who, although born with equal na¬ 
tive talents, has never been taught the best method 
«f applying them. 

When we view Nature’s scheme of social grada¬ 
tion, we recognise iq it an Institution beneficial to all. 
The man who stands at the bottom of the scale, 
does so because he is actually lowest either in natu¬ 
ral endowments, or In acquired skill? but even in 
that lowest rank he enjoys advantages superior to 
those he could have commanded by hit tsdents, if 
he had stood alone. He derives many advantages 
from the abilities and acquirements of his fel¬ 
low-men. In point of fact, an aide-bodied, steady, 
and respectable labourer in Britain, is better clothed, 
better fed, and better lodged, than the chief of a 
savage tribe in New South Wales. 

I anticipate that it will be objected, that although 
this may be a correct exposition of the origin of 
gradations of ranks; and although, if the principles 
now explained were alone allowed to determine the 
station of individuals, none could have just cause 
of complaint, yet that the practical result is widely 
different; because weak, wicked, and indolent men, 
are often found in possession of the highest gifts of 
fortune and the loftiest social positions; while able, 
good, and enlightened individuals, stand low in the 
scale. I shall consider this subject in the next lec¬ 
ture. 


LECTURE IX. 

0* THE TAST, PRESENT, ANB PROSPECTIVE CON' 
DITI0N8 Of SOCIETY. 

The question considered. Wily are vicious or weak person 
sometimes found prosperous, while the virtuous and tar 
lented enjoy no worldly distinction—-Individuals honour¬ 
ed and rewarded according as they display qualities adapt* 
ed to the state of the society in which they lire—Min 
kind hitherto animated chiefly by the selSsht faculties— 
Prospective improvement of the moral aspect ok society 
—Retrospect of its prsvlous conditions—Sanfee, pastoral, 
agricultural, and commercial stages f and qualities requi¬ 
site Aar tb« urnaiuuiix of Individuals In each—Dlssstis 


fhctlon of moral anfi intellectual minds with the prtsent 
stats of society—Increasing tendency of society to honotu* 
and reward virtue and Intelligence)—Artificial Unpedl" 
menu to this—Hereditary titles and entails—Their bad 
effects—Pride of ancestry, rational and irrstional— Aris¬ 
tocratic feeling In America and fiuropa—Means through 
which the future Improvement of society may bs axpeoted 
—Two views of the proper c/hjects of human psereait t one 
representing man’s enjoyments as principally animal, 
and life other as ebtofly moral and in tell actual—The 
selfish faculties at present pnnunouut in society—Con¬ 
sequences of this—Keen competition of Individual late- 
rests, and ito advantages and disadvantages—Preaiuil 
stats of Britain unsatisfactory. 

_ In the last Leoture we, considered the origins of,, 
society, of the division of labour, and of difference* 
of rank. I proceed to discuss an Objection which 
may be urged against some of the views then stated 
—namely, that occasionally persona of defective 
moral principle, though of considerable talent,—* 
and, in other instances, weak and indolent men, art'/ 
found In possession of high rank and fortune, while' 
able, good, and enlightened Individuals stud low in 
the scale of public honour. Let us endeavour to . 
investigate the cause of this anomaly, and Inquire 
whether the evil admits of a remedy. 

Man is endowed wifo two greet dasees of foeul- , 
ties, so different in their nature, desire*, and ob¬ 
jects, thathe appears almostlike two beings conjoined 
In one: I refer to the animal propensities and mo¬ 
ral sentiments. All the propensities have referenc* 
to self-sustenance, self-gratification, or self-aggran¬ 
dizement, and do not give rise to a single feeling of 
disinterested love or regard for the happiness of 
other beings. Even the domestic affections,, when 
acting independently of the moral sentiments, prompt 
us to seek only a selfish gratification, without re¬ 
gard to the welfare of the being* who afford it. 
Examples of this kind may be met with, every day, 
in the seductions, and temporary alliances, of indi¬ 
viduals of strong animal passions and deficient mo¬ 
rality. We observe, also, that parents deficient in 
intellect, in their ecstasies of fondness for their off*? 
spring, inspired by Philoprogeni tiveness, often spoil 
them, and render them miserable; which is just in¬ 
dulging their own affections, without enlightened 
regard? for the welfare of their objects. When Com¬ 
bativeness and Destructiveness are active, it is to 
assail other individuals, or to protect ounthit against 
their aggressions. When Acquisitiveness is pur¬ 
suing its objects, the appropriation of property to 
ourselves is its aim. When* Self-Esteem inspires us 
with its qmotions, we are prompted to place our¬ 
selves, and our own interests and gratifications, first 
in all onr considerations. Whqn Love of A 
tion is supremely active, we desire esteentjffglory, 
praise, or advancement, as public acknowledgments 
of our own superiority over other men. Secretive- 
ness and Cautiousness, from which arise tavoir fair* 
and circumspection, are apAltles of the selfish de¬ 
sires. AU these feelings are necessary to the sub¬ 
sistence of the Individual or the race, are (mod lu 
themselves, and produce beneficial result* when di¬ 
rected by the higher faculties. But, nevertheless, 
self-gratification is their primary object, and tho 
advantages conferred by them on otherq follow only 
as secondary consequence* of their aetions. 

The other dais of faculties alluded to, i* that of 
the moral sentiments, Benevolence, Veneration, and<H 
Conscientiousness; these take a loftier, a ayre di**V 
interested and beneficent range. Benevolence da*’ 
sire* to diffuse universal happiness. It is not ■*#** - 
fled with mere self-enjoyment. As long as it taera ' 
sentient bettg miserable, whom It could render happy, * 
It desiye* to do so; and Its own satisfaction l* not 
complete till that be accomplished. Veneration de* 
sires to Invert with esteem, and troct'With deference 
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and respect, every human being who manifests vir¬ 
tue end wisdom; end to adore the Creator as the 
fountain of universal perfection. Conscientiousness 
desires to introduce and maintain an all-pervading 
justice, a state of society in which the merits of the 
humblest individuals shall not be overlooked, but 
' shall be appreciated and rewarded; and in which 
the pretensions of the egotist and the ambitious 
•hall be circumscribed within ,the limits of their real 
deserts. 

There are certain faculties which may be regarded 
as auxiliaries of these. Ideality desires to realize 
the excellent and the beautiful, in every object and 
action. It longs for a world in which all things 
shall be fair, and lovely, and invested with the most 
perfect attributes of form, colour, proportion, and 
arrangement, and in which the human mind shall 
manifest only dispositions in harmony with such a 
scene. Wonder desires the new and the untried, and 
serves to urge us forward in our career of improve¬ 
ment) while the sentiment of nope smooths and 
gilds the whole vista of futurity presented to the 
mind’s eye; representing every desire os possible to 
be fulfilled, and every good as attainable. 

The Intellectual faculties are the servants equally 
of both orders of faculties. Our powers of observa¬ 
tion and reflection may be employed in perpetrating 
the blackest crimes, or performing the most benefi¬ 
cent actions, according as they are directed by the 
propensities, or by the moral sentiments. 

We have seen, that among these faculties there 
are several which render man a social being; and 
we find him, accordingly, living in society, in all 
circumstances and in all stages of refinement. So¬ 
ciety does not all at once attain the highest degree 
of virtue, intelligence, and refinement. Like the 
individual, it passes through stages of infancy, youth, 
foil vigour, and decay, lienee it has different stand¬ 
ards at different times, by which it estimates the 
qualities of its individual members. In the rudest 
.State, the selfish faculties have nearly unbridled 
•way,—rapine, fraud, tyranny, and violence prevail; 
while, on the other hand, among a people in whom 
the moral sentiments are vigorous, private advantage 
is pursued with a constant respect to the rights of 
Other mefi. In the former state of society, we should 
naturally expect to see selfish, ambitions, and un¬ 
principled men, who are strong in mind and body, 
ftt possession of the highest rank and greatest wealth; 
because, in the contention of pure selfishness, such 
qualities alone are fitted to succeed. In a society 
animated by the moral sentiments and intellect as 
the governing powers, we should expect to find places 
of foe highest honour and advantage occupied by the 
most 0oral, intelligent, and useful members of tbo 
community i because these qualities would be most 
Clteemed. The former state of society characterizes 
e|l barbarous nations; and the latter, which is felt 
by Well-constituted nfifcds to bo the great object of 
human desire, has never yet been fully realized. .By 
many, the idea of realizing it is regarded os Utopian; 
by others, its accomplishment is believed possible; 
by all, it 1* admitted to be desirdble. It is desired, 
dtaeaUM the moral sentiments exist, and instinctively 
long for the reign of justice, good will, refinement, 
and enjoyment, and are grieved by the suffering 
which so largely abounds in the present conation of 
humanity. - 

' The question is an important one, Whether man 
hfi destAed to proceed, in this world, for an indefinite 
.time, constantly desiring pure and moral institutions, 
yet ever devoting himself to inferior objects,—to the 
Unsatisfying labours of misdirected selfishness, vanity, 
and ambition t or whether ho will, at length, be per¬ 
mitted to realise his Ioftlor conceptions and enter on 
a thoroughly rational state of existence. 


The fact of the higher sentiments being constituent 
elements of our nature, seems to warrant us In ex¬ 
pecting an illimitable improvement in the condition 
of society. Unless our nature bad been fitted to rise 
np to the standard which these faculties desire to 
reach, we may presume that they would not have been 
bestowed on us. They cannot have been intended 
merely to dazzle ns with phantom illusions of purity, 
intelligence, and happinesB, which we are destined 
ever to pursue in vain. 

But what encouragement does experience afford 
for trusting that under any future social arrange¬ 
ments rank will be awarded only to merit? Man is 
a progressive being, and, in his social institutions, 
he ascends through the scale of his faculties, very 
much as an individual does, in rising from infancy 
to manhood. In his social capacity he commences 
with institutions and pursuits related almost exclu¬ 
sively to the simplest of his animal desires, and iiis 
most obvious intellectual perceptions. 

Men, in thoir early condition, are described by 
historians as savages, wandering amidst wide-spread¬ 
ing forests, or over extensive savannas, clothed in the 
skins of animals, drawing tlieir chief sustenance from 
the chase, and generally waging bloody wars with 
their neighbours. This is the outward manifestation 
of feeble intellect and Constructiveness, of dormant 
Ideality, very weak moral sentiments, and active 
propensities. The skulls of savage nations present 
indications of a corresponding development of brain.* 
In this condition there is little distinction of rank, 
except the superiority conferred on individuals by 
age, energy, or courage; and there is no division of 
labour, or diversity of employment, except that the 
most painful and laborious duties are imposed on the 
women. All stand so uenr the bottom of the scale, 
that there is yet little scope for social distinctions. 

In the next stage, we find men congregated into 
tribes, possessed of cattle, and assuming the aspect 
of a community, although still migratory in their 
habits. This state implies the possession of imple¬ 
ments and utensils fabricated by means of ingenuity 
and industry; also a wider range of social attachment, 
and so much of moral principle as to prompt indi¬ 
viduals to respect the property of each other in their 
own tribe. This is the pastoral condition, and it pro¬ 
claims an advance in the development of Intellect, 
Constructivcnoss, Adhesiveness, and the Moral Sen¬ 
timents. In this stage, however, of the social pro¬ 
gross, there is still a very imperfect manifestation of 
the moral and intellectual faculties. Acquisitive¬ 
ness, unenlightened by intellect, and undirected by 
morality, desires to acquire wealth by plunder rather 
than by industry; and the intellectual faculties hare 
not yet comprehended the advantages of manufac¬ 
tures and commerce. In this stage, men regard 
neighbouring tribes aB thoir natural enemies,—make 
war on them, spoil thoir substance; murder their 
males, and carry their females and children into 
captivity. They conceive that they crown them¬ 
selves with glory by these achievements. 

In such a state of society, it is obvious that those 
individuals who possess, in the highest degree, the 
qualities most useful to the community, and most 
esteemed according to their standard of virtue, will 
be advanced to the highest rank, with all its attend¬ 
ant advantages and honours. Great physical strength, 
a large brain and active temperament, with predomi¬ 
nating Combativeness, Destructiveness, Self-Esteem, 
Love of Approbation, and Firmness, with a very 
limited portion of morality and reflecting intellect, 
will carry an individual to the rank of a chief cr 
leader of his countrymen. 

• Strong evifence of this fact it presented in Dr Morton’s 
work op the character end crania of tho native American 
Indians. 
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The next step In the progress of society, is the 
Agricultural condition; and this implies a still higher 
evolution of intellect and moral sentiment. To sow 
in spring with a view of reaping in autumn, requires 
not only economy and prudence in preserving stores 
and stock, and the exercise of ingenuity in fabri¬ 
cating implements of husbandry, but a stretch of re¬ 
flection embracing the whole intermediate period, 
and a subjugation of the impatient animal propensi¬ 
ties to the intellectual powers. To insure to him who 
sows, that he shall also reap, requires a general com¬ 
bination in defence of property, and a practical ac¬ 
knowledgment of the claims of justice, which indi¬ 
cate decided activity in the moral sentiments. In 
point of fact, the brains of nations who have at¬ 
tained to this condition are more highly developed 
in the moral and intellectual regions, than those of 
savage tribes. 

I n order to reach the highest rank in this stage of 
society, individuals must possess a greater endow¬ 
ment of reflecting intellect and moral sentiment, in 
proportion to their animal propensities, than was 
necessary to attain supremacy in the pastoral state. 

When nations become commercial, and devote 
themselves to manufactures, their pursuits demand 
the activity of still higher endowments, together 
with extensive knowledge of natural objects, and 
their relations and qualities. In this condition, arts 
a ud sciences are sedulously cultivated; processes of 
manufacture of great complexity, and extending over, 
a long period of time, are successfully conducted j 
extensive transactions between individuals, living 
often in different hemispheres, and who probably 
never saw each other personally, are carried on with 
regularity, integrity, and despatch; laws,regulating 
the rights and duties of individuals engaged in the 
most complicated transactions, are enacted ; and this 
complicated social machinery moves, on the whole, 
with a smoothness and regularity which are truly 
' ndmirable. Such a scene is a high manifestation of 
moral and intellectual power; and man, in this con¬ 
dition, appears, for the first time, invested in his 
rational character. * Observation shews that the 
organs of the superior faculties develops themselves 
more fully in proportion to the advances of civilisa¬ 
tion, and that thoy are etc facto largest in the most 
moral and enlightened nations. 

This is the stage at which society has arrived in our 
day, in a great part of Europe, and in tho United States 
of America, in other parts of the globe the inferior 
conditions still appear. But even in the most ad¬ 
vanced nations, the triumph of the rational portion 
of man’s nature is incomplete. Our inetitutions, 
manners, desires, and aspirations, still partake, to 
a great extent, of the characteristics of the propen¬ 
sities. Wars from motives of aggrandizement or 
ambition; unjust, and sometimes cruel laws; artificial 
privileges in favour of classes or individuals; restric¬ 
tions calculated to impede general prosperity for 
the advantage of a few; inordinate love of wealth; 
overweening ambition; and many other inferior de¬ 
sires, still flourish in vigour among us. In such a 
state of society, it is impossible that the virtuous 
and intelligent alone should reach the highest social 
stations. 

In Britain, that individual is fitted to be most 
successful in the career of wealth and its attendant 
advantages, who possesses vigorous health, indus¬ 
trious habits, great selfishness, a powerful intellect, 
and just so much of the moral feelings as to serve 
for tho profitable direction of his inferior powers. 
This combination of endowments renders self-aggran¬ 
dizement.the leading impulse to action. It provides 
sufficient intellect to attain the object imview, and 
morality enough to restrain every desVe which 
Would tend to defeat it. A person So constituted 


feels his faculties to be in harmony with his external 
condition: he has no lofty aspirations after either 
goodness'or enjoyment which the state of society 
does not permit him to realise; he is satisfied to de¬ 
dicate his undivided energies to the active business 
of life, and is generally successful. * He acquires 
wealth and distinction, stands high in social esteem, 
transmits respectability and abundance to his family, 
and dies in a good old age. 

Although his mind does not belong to the highest 
order; yot, being in harmony with external circum¬ 
stances, and little annoyed by the imperfections 
which exist around him, he is one of that class 1 
which, in the present social condition of Britain, if - 
reasonably happy. Wo are in that stage of our * 
moral and intellectual progress which correspond! 
with the supremacy of the above-mentioned combi¬ 
nation of faculties. In savage times, the rude, ath¬ 
letic warrior was the chief of hit Aribe; and he wav 
also probably the most happy, because he possessed, 
in the greatest degree, the qualities necessary for 
success, and was deficient in all the feelings which;' 
in his circumstances, could not obtain gratification. 

If he had had Benevolence, Ideality,‘Veneration, and 
Conscientiousness also largely developed, he would 
have been unhappy, by the aspirations after higher 
objects and conditions which they would have intro¬ 
duced into his mind. The same rule holds good in 
our own case. Those individuals who have either 
too little of the selfish propensities or too much of 
the moral feelings, are neither successful nor happy 
in the present state of British society. Tha former 
cannot successfully maintain their ground, in the 
great struggle for property which is going on around 
them; while the latter, although they may be able 
to keep their places in the competition for wealth, 
are constantly grieved by the misery and imperfec¬ 
tion which they are compelled to witness, but cannot 
remove. They have the habiti^l consciousness, also, 
that they are labouring for the mere means of enjoy¬ 
ment, without ever reaching enjoyment itself; and 
that their lives are spent, as it were, in a vain show' 
or a feverish dream. * 

In these examples, we observe that society has 
been slowly but regularly advancing towards ele¬ 
vating virtue and intelligence to public honour; 
and we may reasonably hope that, in prtiportloh 
to the increase of knowledge, especially of the law. 
which renders moral and intellectual attainment 
indispensable to the highest enjoyment, will the 
tendency to do homage to virtue increase, The, 
impediments to a just reward of individual merit, 
do not appear to be inherent in human nature, 
but contingent. There are, however, artqieial Im¬ 
pediments to the accomplishment of this end, among 
which stand conspicuous hereditary titles of honour. 

The feudal kings of Europe early acquired, or !*-. 
sumed, the power of conferring titles of honour and 
dignity on men of distinguished qualities, ae a mark 
of approbation of their conduct, and at a reward foe" 
their services to the state. AS reason and morality 
urge no objections to a tit! e of honour being conferred' 
on a man who haa done an important service to his 
country, the practice of ennobling individuals art* 
easily introduced. The favoured peer, however, natu¬ 
rally loved his offspring; and withouteonsideringany 
consequences beyond his own gratification, he in¬ 
duced the king to add a right of succession,in favonr 
of his children, to the dignities and privileges oouri 
ferred on himself. We now know that if he MmssIfA; 
had really been one of Nature's nobility, and If hst; ’ 
had allied himself to a partner, also possessing Mg)!; 
qualities of brain and general constitution, and' If* 
the two had lived hebituslly iu accordance with ; 
natural laws, he would have transmitted his noble 
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of native dignity upon them, would hare needed no 
patent from an earthly sovereign, to maintain them 
inihelr father’s rank. But this law of Nature being 
than unknown; or the noble, perhaps, havlngattalned 
to distinction by one or two distinguished qualities 
merely, which were held In much esteem in his own 
day, and being still deficient in many high endow¬ 
ments ; or having from passion, love of wealth, ambi¬ 
tion, or some other unworthy motive, married an infe¬ 
rior partner, he is conscious that he cannot rely on his 
children Inheriting natural superiority, and he there¬ 
fore desires, by artificial means, to preserve to them 
for ages, the rank, wealth, titles, and power, which 
he has acquired, and which Nature intended to be 
the rewards in every generation solely of superior en¬ 
dowments. The king grants a right of succession to 
the titles and dignity; and Parliament authorizes 
the father to place his estates under entail: By 
these means, his heirs, however- profligate, imbecile, 
and unworthy of honour and distinction, are en¬ 
abled to hold the highest rank in society, to 
exercise the privileges of hereditary legislators, 
and to receive the revenues of immense estates, 
which they may squander or devote to the most im¬ 
moral of purposes. In these instances, legislators 
have directly contradicted Nature. All this, you 
will perceive, is following out the principle, that in¬ 
dividual aggrandizement is the great object of each 
successive occupant of this world. These measures, 
however, are not successful. They are productive, 
often, of misery; as every one knows who has ob¬ 
served die wretched condition of many nobles and 
heirs of entail, whose profligacy and imbecility ren¬ 
der them unfit for their artificial station, 

' In regard to society at large, this practice produces 
baneful effects. A false standard of consideration 
, Is erected; the respect and admiration of the people 
are directed away from virtue and intelligence to 
physical grandour ana ostentation, and low objects 
of ambition are presented to the industrious classes 
of eviry grade. When extraordinary success in trade 
raises die banker or merchant to great wealth, in¬ 
stead of devoting it, and the talents by means of 
' which it was acquired, to the improvement and 
elevation of the class fl-om which he has sprung, he 
becomes ashamed of his origin,' is fired with the 
ambition of being created a noble, and is generally 
found wielding his whole energies, natural and ac¬ 
quired, in the ranks of the aristocracy against the 
people. If the distinctions instituted by Nature were 
left to operate, the effect would be that the people 
would, as a general rule, venerate In others, and 
themselves desire, the qualitiea most estimable ac¬ 
cording to their own moral and Intellectual per¬ 
ceptions ; the standard of consideration would be 
rectified and raised in proportion to their advance 
In-knowledge and wisdom ; and a great obstruction 
to improvement, created by artificial and hereditary 
. ■ rank, would he removed. 

We are told that in the United States of America, 

; wtiere no distinct class of nobility exists, aristocratic 
feelings, and all the pride of ancestry, are at least 
j rampant as In England, in which the whole frame¬ 
work of society is constituted in reference to the 
atcendenoy of an anelent and powerful aristocracy; 
and I sea ho reason to doubt the statement Differ- 
tnces of rank were instituted when the Creator 
. bestowed the' mental organa in different degrees on 
different men, and rendered them all improvable by 
education. It is .natural and beneficidl, there¬ 
fore, to esteam and admire Nature’s nobility; men 
greatly gifted with thehighest qualities of our na- 
: ture, and who have duly cultivated and applied them. 
The Creator, also/in conferring- on man the power 
to transmit, by means of hie organization, his quali¬ 
ties and condition to hts offspring,has laid the founda¬ 


tion for oar admiration of a long line of illustrious 
ancestors :—This direction of ambition may be¬ 
come a strong assistant to morality and reason, in 
inducing men to attend to the organic laws in their 
matrimonial alliances, and in their general conduct 
through life. According to the doctrines expounded 
in a previous lecture, if two persons, of high mental 
and bodily qualities, were to marry, to observe the 
natural laws during their lives, to rear a family, and 
to train them also to yield steady obedience to these 
laws in their conduct,—the result would be, that the 
children would inherit the superior qualities of their 
parents, hold the same high rank in tho estimation 
of society, be prosperous in life, and form speci¬ 
mens of human nature in its best form and condition. 
If these children, again, observed the organic laws 
in their marriages, and obeyed them in their lives, 
the tendency of nature would still be to transmit, 
in an Increasing ratio, their excellent endowments 
to their children; and there is no ascertained limit 
to this series. It would be a just gratification to 
Self-Esteem, to belong to a family which could boast 
of a succession of truly noble men and women, de¬ 
scending through ten or twelve generations; and it 
would he an object of most legitimate ambition to 
be admitted to the honour and advantages of an 
alliance with it. This is the direction which the 
natural sentiments of family pride and admiration 
of ancestry will take, whenever the public intellect 
is enlightened concerning the laws of our constitu¬ 
tion. In times past, we have seen these two senti¬ 
ments acting as blindly and perniciously as Venera¬ 
tion does, when, in the absence of all true knowledge, 
it expends itself in preposterous superstitions. - It, 
however, is always performing its proper function of 
venerating, and is ready to take a better direction 
when it receives illumination; and the same will 
hold good with the two feelings in question. # 

At a time when war and rapine were the distin¬ 
guishing occupations of nobles, men were proud of 
their descent from a great warrior, perhaps a bor¬ 
der chieftain, who was only really a thief and a rob¬ 
ber on a great scale. At present great self-congra¬ 
tulation 1 b experienced by many individuals, because 
they are descended from a family which received a 
patent of nobility five hundred years ago, and has 
since been maintained, by means of entails, in pos¬ 
session of great wealth, although during the inter¬ 
vening period their annals hare commemorated as 
many profligates, and imbeciles, as wise and virtu¬ 
ous men. Many commoners, also, who have in¬ 
herited sound brains and respectable characters from 
their own obscure but excellent ancestors, are 
ashamed of their humble birth, and proud of an al¬ 
liance with a titled family, although feeble and im¬ 
moral. But all this is the result of a misdirection 
of Veneration and Love of Approbation, which in¬ 
creasing knowledge will assured^ bring to a close. 
It indicates an infatuation of vanity, compared with 
which, wearing bones in the nose, and tatooing the 
skin, are harmless and respectable customs. If, in 
a country like Britain, a family have preserved pro¬ 
perty and high social consideration for successive 
centuries, without a patent of nobility, and without 
entails, its members must have possessed sound un¬ 
derstandings, and respectable morality; and they 
are, therefore, really worthy of respect: The fact 
that there are several (I might say many) such fa¬ 
milies, is a proof that the objects aimed at by charters 
of hereditary rank and entails may be better and 
more effectually attained by obedience to the laws of 
organization. 

It forms no argument against these views, that ii\ 
America theie is as jealous a distinction of ranks, 
and as strong an admiration of ancestry, as in Bri¬ 
tain ; because these feelings are admitted to be ne 
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tural, while it is certain that the mats of American 
society is not better informed in regard to their 
proper direction, tlmn our own countrymen. The 
founders of the American republic, however, were 
great and enlightened men, and they conferred a 
boon of the highest value on their posterity, when, 
by prohibiting artificial hereditary ranks and titles, 
they withdrew the temptations to misdirected -ambi¬ 
tion which they inevitably present. In America 
the field is left clear for the operation of reason and 
morality, and we may hope that, in time, ambition 
will take a sounder direction, corresponding with 
the increase of knowledge. In our own country, 
the law not only obstructs reason, but adds a mighty 
impulse to our natural liability to err. 

We thus account for the fact, that the best of men 
do not always attain the highest stations and richest 
social rewurds, first, by the circumstance of society 
being progressive,—of its being yet only in an 
early stage of its career, and of its honouring 
in every stage those qualities which it prizes most 
highly at the time, although they may be low in the 
scale of moral and intellectual excellence; and 
secondly, by the impediments, to a right adjustment 
of social honours, presented by the institution of ar¬ 
tificial hereditary dignities and entails. 

It is an interesting inquiry, Whether society is 
destined to remain for ever in its present or in some 
analogous state, or to advance to a more perfect con¬ 
dition of intelligence, morality, and happiness; and 
if the latter be a reasonable expectation, by what 
means its improvement is likely to be accomplished. 
In considering these questions, I shall attempt to 
dissect and represent with some minuteness, the prin¬ 
ciples which chiefly characterize our present social 
condition, and then compare them with our faculties, 
ns revealed by the physiology of the brain. We 
shall, by this means, discover to what class of facul¬ 
ties our existing institutions are most directly re¬ 
lated. If they gratify our highest powers, we may 
regard ourselves as having approached tho limits of 
improvement permitted by our nature; if they do 
not gratify these, we may hope still to advance. 

There are two views of human nature relating tp 
this subject, both of which ore plausible, and may 
be supported by many facts and arguments. The 
first is, that man is merely a superior animal, des¬ 
tined to draw his chief enjoyments from a regu¬ 
lated activity of his animal nature, adorned by such 
graces os are compatible with its supremacy. Iiife, 
for example, may he regarded as given to us that wo 
may enjoy the*pleasures of sense, of rearing a family, 
of accumulating wealth, of acquiring distinction, and 
also of gratifying the intellect and imagination by 
literature, science, and the arts. According to this 
view, self-interest, individual aggrandizement, and 
intellectual attainment, would be the leading motives 
of all sensible men during life; and the moral facul¬ 
ties would be used chiefly to control and direct thcBe 
selfish propensities in seeking their gratifications, so 
as to prevent them from unduly injuring their 
neighbours, and endangering their own prosperity. 
There would be no leading moral object in life: our 
enjoyments would not necessarily depend on the 
happiness and prosperity of our fellow-men 5 and the 
whole duty of tho higher sentiments would be to 
watch over and direct the lower propensities, so as 
to prevent them from defeating their own aims. 

The other view is, that man is essentially a rational 
and moral being, destined to draw bis chief .happi¬ 
ness from the pursuit of objects related directly to 
his moral and intellectual faculties; $ie Intensities 
acting merely as the servants of tbs sentiments, to 
maintain and assist them while pursutkg their high 
and beneficent behests. History represents man, in 
past ages, as having been ever in tbe former oondi- 
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tlon; either openly pursuing the gratification of the 
propensities, as the avowed and only object Of life, 
or merely curbing them so far as to enable hiin to 
obtain higher satisfaction from them, but never di¬ 
rectly pursuing moral euds or universal happiness 
as tbe chief object of his existence. Title also is our 
present condition. 

Even in civilized communities, each individual 
who is not born to hereditary fortune,must, neces¬ 
sarily enter into a vivid competition for weitfljs, 
power, and distinction, with all who move In hltotih 
sphere. Life is spent in one incessant struggle. W* 
initiate our children into the system, at .tiib v«Ty 
dawn of their intelligence. We place themin classes. 
at school, and offer them marks of merit, and prises 
to stimulate thtir ambition ; and we estimate tbfir 
attainments, not by the extent of useful knowledge 
which they have gained, but according to the place 
which they hold in relation to their follows. Ifls 
proximity to tbe station of dux that Is tile grand - 
distinction, and this implies the marked Inferiority 
of all below the successful competitor. 

On entering into the business of life, the same 
system is pursued. The manufacturer taxes.hit lk-, 
vontion and Ids powers of application to the utmost, 
that he may outstrip his neighbours in producing 
better and cheaper commodities, and reaping t 
greater profit than they j the trader keeps hit shop 
open earlier and later, nml promises greater bar¬ 
gains than ids rival, that lie may attract qn increased 
number of customers. If a house is to be built, or a 
steam-engine fitted up, a specification, or a minute 
description of the object wanted, is drawn up | co¬ 
pies ore presented to a number of tradesmen j they 
make offers to execute it for a certain sum, and the 
lowest offerer is preferred. Tho extent of difference 
in these offers is enormous. I was one of severs! 
public commissioners, who received offers for build¬ 
ing a bridge, the highest of which amounted to 
L.91,03fi, and the lowest to L.13,749. Of six offers 
which I received for building a house, the highmt 
was 0.1975, and tho lowest I,.1500. Differences 
equally great have been met with in tenders for fur¬ 
nishing machinery and works of various kinds. I 
have made inquiries to ascertain whence these dif¬ 
ferences arose, and found them accounted for by til* 
following causes:—Sometimes an offer is made by a 
tradesman who knows himself lobe insolvent; who, 
therefore, has nothing (o lose; but who is aware 
that the state of his affairs is not publicly known, SO 
that his credit is still good. As long as bo can pro¬ 
ceed in trade, he obtarns the means of supporting 
and educating his family, and every year passed in 
accomplishing this object is so much gained. He 
can preserve bis trade only by obtaining a> regular 
cceasion of employment, and he secures this by un- 
r-hidding every man who has a shilling of capital 
to lose. Bankruptcy is the inev itable end of this career, 
and the men who have property ultimately sustain the 
loss arising from this unjust and pernicious course of 
action; but it serves the purpose for a time, and this 
is all that the individual who pursues It regards. 
Another and a more legitimate cause of low bidding 
is the reverse of this. A trader has accumulated 
capital, and buys every article at the cheapest rate 
with ready money;—he is frugal, and spends little 
money in domestic expenses; he is active and sharp 
In his habits and temper, and exacts a great dealof. 
labour-from his workmen in return for their wages. 
By these three circumstances combined, ho is enabled 
to underbid every rival who is inforlor to him in 
any one of them. I am informed that the .cost of 
production to a master-tradesman thus qualified, 
compared with that to one in other cireumitaacee 
■ and of more expensive habits and lax dispositions, 

I differs to tbe extent of from 15 to 20 per cent. 
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Viewed on the principle that the object of life i« 
gelf-aggramlizement, all this order of proceeding 
appears to be proper and profitable, But if you 
trace out the moral effects of it, they will be found 
extremely questionable. 

The tendency of the system is to throw an accu¬ 
mulating burden of mere labour on the industrious 
classes. 1 am told that in some of the great ma¬ 
chine-manufactories in the west of Scotland, men 
labour for sixteen hours a-day, stimulated by addi¬ 
tions to their wages in proportion to the quantity of 
work which they produce. Masters who push trade 
on a great scale, exact the most energetic and long- 
continued exertion from all the artisans whom they 
employ. In such circumstances, man becomes a mere 
labouring animal. Excessive muscular action drains 
off the nervous energy from his brain; and when 
labour ceases sleep ensues, unless the artificial sti¬ 
mulus of intoxicating liquors be applied, as it gene¬ 
rally is in such instances, to rouse the dormant men¬ 
tal organs and confer a temporary enjoyment. To 
cull a man who passes his life in such a routine of 
occupation—eating, sleeping, labouring, and drink¬ 
ing a Christian, an immortal being, preparing, by | 
his exertions here, for an eternity hereafter, to be 
passed in the society of pure, intelligent, and blessed 
spirits,—is a complete mockery. He is preparing 
for himself a premature grave, in which, benumbed 
in alt the higher attributes of his nature, he shall 
be laid exhausted with toil, more like a jaded and 
ill-lreatcd'horse than a human being. Vet this sys* 
teln pervados every department of practical life in 
these Islands. If a farm be advertised to be let, 
tenants compete with each other in bidding higli 
rents, which, when carried to excess, can be paid 
only by their converting themselves and their ser¬ 
vants into labouring animals, bestowing on the 
land the last effort of their strength and skill, and 
resting satisfied with very little enjoyment from it 
in return. 

By the competition of individual interests, direct¬ 
ed to the acquisition of property and the attainment 
of distinction, the practical members of society are 
not only powerfully stimulated to exertion, but ac¬ 
tually forced to submit to a most jading, laborious, 
and endless course of toil; in which‘neither time, 
opportunity, nor inclination, is left for the cultiva¬ 
tion and enjoyment of the higher powers of the 
mind. 

The order and institutions of society are framed 
in harmony with this principle. The law prohibits 
men from using force and fraud in order to acquire 
property, but sets nolimita 4 o their employment of 
all other means. Our education and mode of trans¬ 
acting mercantile business, support the same sys¬ 
tem of selfishness. It is an approved maxim, that 
secrecy is the soul of trade; and each manufac^uiflt 
and merchant pursues his speculations secretly, so 
that his rivals may know as little as possible of the 
kind and quantity of goods which he is manufac¬ 
turing, of the sources whence he draws his materials, 
or the channels by which he disposes of his products. 
The direct advantage of this system is, that it con¬ 
fers a superiority on the man of acute and oxtenxive 
observation and profound sagacity. He contrives 
to penetrate many of the secrets which are attempt¬ 
ed, though not very successfully, to be kept; and he 
directs his own trade and manufacture, not always 
according to the current in which his neighbours 
are floating, but rather according to the results 
which he foresees will take place from the course 
which they are following; and then the days of their 
adversity become those of his prosperity. The ge¬ 
neral effect of the system, however, is, that each 
trader stretches his capital, his credit, his skill, and 
his UuUutry, to produce the utm*f r '' ossible quan¬ 


tity gf goods, under the idea, that the more lie ma¬ 
nufactures and sells, the more profit he will reap. 
But as all his neighbours arc animated by the same 
spirit, they manufacture as much as possible also; 
and none of them knows certainly how much the 
other traders in his own line are producing, or how 
much of the commodity in Which he deals the public 
will really want, pay for, and consume, within any 
specific time. The consequence is, that a superfluity 
of goods is produced; the market is glutted; prices 
fall ruinously low,—and all the manufacturers who 
have proceeded on credit, or who have limited capital, 
become bankrupt, and the effects of their rash spe¬ 
culations fall on their creditors. They are, however, 
excluded from trade for a season,—the other manu¬ 
facturers restrict their operatious; the operatives are 
thrown idle, or their wages are greatly reduced. 
The surplus commodities are at length consumed, 
demand revives, prices rise, and the rush towards 
production again takes place; and thus in all trades 
the pendulum oscillates, generation after generation, 
first towards prosperity, then to the equal balance, 
then towards adversity,—back again to equality, 
and once more to prosperity. 

The ordinary observer perceives in this system 
what he considers to be the natural, the healthy, 
and the inevitable play of the constituent elements 
of human nature. He discovers many advantages 
attending it, and some evils ; but these he regards 
as inseparable from all that belongs to mortal man. 
The competition of individual interests, for example, 
he assures us, keeps the human energies alive, and 
stimulates all to the highest exercise of their bodily 
and mental powers; wlienco abundance of every 
article that man needs, is poured into the general 
treasury of civilized life, even to superfluity. We 
are all interested, he continues, in cheap produc¬ 
tion ; and although we apparently suffer by an ex¬ 
cessive reduction in the prices of our own commo¬ 
dities, the evil is transitory, and the ultimate effect 
is unmixed good, for all our neighbours fire running 
the same career of over-production with ourselves. 
While we are reducing our shoes to a ruinously 
low price, the stocking-maker is doing the same 
with his stockings, and the hat-maker with his hats; 
and after we all shall have exchanged article for 
article, we shall still obtain as many pairs of stock¬ 
ings, and as many hats, for any given quantity of 
shoes, as ever; so that the real effect of competition 
is to render the nation richer, to enable it to main¬ 
tain more inhabitants, or to provide for those it 
possesses more abundantly, without nendering any 
individuals poorer. The evils attending the rise 
and fall of fortunes, th% heartbreaking scenes of 
bankruptcy, and the occasional degradation of one 
family and elevation of another, they regard as 
storms in the moral, corresponding to those in the 
physical world; which, although inconvenient to 
the individuals whom they overtake, are, on the 
whole, beneficial, by stirring and purifying the at¬ 
mosphere : and, regarding this life as a mere pil¬ 
grimage to a better, they view these incidental 
misfortunes as means of preparation for a higher 
sphere. 

This representation has so much of actual truth 
in it, and such an infinite plausibility, that it is 
somewhat adventurous to question its soundness; 
yet I am forced to do so, or to give up my best and 
brightest hope of human nature and its destinies. 
Hi making these remarks, of course I blame no in¬ 
dividuals ; it is the course of action which I con¬ 
demn. Individuals are as much controlled by the 
social system in which they live, as a raft is by tile 
current in which it floats. 

In all the systems which I have described, yob 
will discover no motives higher than those furnished 
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by the propensities regulated by justice, animating 
the competing members of society in their evolutions. 
The grand object of each is to gain as much wealth, 
and, as its consequence, as much power and distinc¬ 
tion to himself as possible; he pursues this object 
without any direct regard to his neighbour’s interest 
or welfare; and no high moral or intellectual aim 
elevates, ennobles, or adorns his career. The firs* 
effect is, that he dedicates his whole powers and 
energies to the production of the mere meant of 
living, and he forces all his fellows to devote their 
lives to precisely the same pursuits. If leisure for 
moral and intellectual cultivation be necessary to 
the enjoyment of a rational, a moral, and a religious 
being, this is excluded ; for the labour i9 incessant 
during six days of the week, the effect of which is 
to benumb his faculties on the seventh. If the soft | 
play of the affections ; if the enjoyment of the splen¬ 
did loveliness of nature and the beauties of art; if 
the expansion of the intellect in the pursuits of 
science; if refinement of manners ; if strengthening 
and improving the tone and forms of our physical 
frames; and if the adoration, with minds full of 
knowledge and souls melting with love, of our most 
bounteous Creator, constitute the real objects of 
human life in this world—the end for which we 
live ; and if the fulfilment of this end be the only 
rational idea of preparation for a higher state of 
existence; then the system of action which we have 
contemplated, when viewed as the leading object 
of human life, appears stale, barren, and unprofit¬ 
able. It no doubt supports the activity of our minds 
and bodies, and surrounds us with innumerable tem¬ 
poral advantages, not to be lightly valued; but its 
benefits end there. It affords an example of the 
independence of the several natural laws. The 
system is one in which the mind and body are de¬ 
voted for ten or twelve hours a-day, on six days in 
the week, to the production of those useful and 
ornamental articles which constitute wealth; and in 
this object we are eminently successful. Verily we 
have our reward; for no nation in the world pos¬ 
sesses so much wealth as Dritain; none displays 
such vast property in the possession of individuals ; 
none approaches her in the general splendour of 
living; and none in the multitude of inhabitants 
who live in idleness and luxury on the accumulated 
fruits of industry. But still, with all the dazzling 
advantages which Britain derives from her wealth, 
she is very far from being happy. Her large towns 
are overrun with pauperism and heathenism ; and 
in many English counties, even the agricultural 
population has lately been engaged in burning corn- 
stacks and farm-offices, out of sheer misery and d ; s- 
content. The overwrought manufacturers are too 
frequently degraded by intemperance, licentious¬ 
ness, and other forms of vice. In the classes dis¬ 
tinguished by industry and morality, the keen com¬ 
petition for employment and profit imposes excessive 
labour and anxiety on nearly all; while the higher 
classes are often the victims of idleness, vanity, am¬ 
bition, vice, ennui, and a thousand attendant suffer¬ 
ings of body and mind. The pure, calm, dignified, 
and lasting felicity which our higher feelings pant 
for, and which reason whispers ought to be our aim, 
is seldom or never attained. 

The present condition of society, therefore, does 
not seem to be the most perfect which human nature 
is capable of reaching: hitherto man has been pro¬ 
gressive, and there is no reason to believe that he j 
h as yet reached the goal. In the next lecture will j 
be stated some grounds for expecting brighter pro- j 
•poets in future. . 


LECTURE X. 

THE CONSIDERATION OF THE PRESENT AND PROS¬ 
PECTIVE CONDITION OF BQCIETY CONTINUED. 

Additional examples of bad results of competition of indl- 
> ideal interests—Disadvantages attending the division of 
labour—Difficulty of benefiting one individual without 
injuring other*—Instance of charitable institutions— 
Question, Whether the destruction of human life or of 
corn is the greater public calamity f — State of the Irish 
peasantry—Impediments to the abandonmenLof luxuries 
by the Irish—The leading arrangements of soEety at pre¬ 
sent bear reference to self-tnterost— Christianity cannot 
become practical while this continues to be the case-—. 

. Docs human nature admit of such impiovement, that tho 
evils of individual competition may be obviated, and the 
moral sentiments rendered supreme t—Grounds for hopo 
—Natural longing for a more perfect social condition— 
Schemes of Plato, Sir T. More, the Primitive Christians, 
the Harmonites, and Mr Owen. 

I proceed to point out some additional examples 
of the results of the competition of individual in¬ 
terests. 

Apparently the evils of the selfish system have the 
tendency to prolong and extend themselves indefi¬ 
nitely. # We have seen, for example, that thp insti¬ 
tution of different employments is natural, springing 
from differences in native talent and inclination. 
This loads to the division of labour, by which every 
person has it in his power to confine his exertions to 
that species of art for which he haatbe ghe^test ap¬ 
titude and liking; while, by interchanging comniVa 
dities, each may acquire the things necessary to his 
own enjoyment. But under the present system, this 
institution is attended with considerable disadvan 
tages. Workmen are trained to perform the minutes* 
portions of labour on a particular article, and to do 
nothing else: one man can point a pin, and do no 
more; another can make the pin’s head, but can finish 
no other part of it; one can make the eye of a needle, 
but can neither fashion tho body, nor point it. J» 
preparing steam-engines, there are different branches 
of trade, and different workshops for the different 
parts of the machine. One person makes boilers, 
another casts the framework and heavy iron-beams, 
a third makes cylinders, a fourth pistons, and soon ; 
and the person who furnishes steam-engines to tho 
public, merely goes to these different work-shops, 
buys the different parts of tho skeleton, and his own 
trade consists in fitting them together, and selling 
the engine entire. 

These arangements produce commodities bettor 
and cheaper, than if one man made the whole needla 
or pin, or one manufactory fabricated the whole 
steam-engine; but when we view the system in its 
•moral effects, there is an attendant disadvantage. It 
rears a large number of workmen, who are ignorant 
of every practical art beyond the minute details of 
their own branch of industry, and who are altogether 
useless and helpless, except when combined under 
one employer. If not counteracted in its effects by 
an extensive education, it renders the workmen in¬ 
capable of properly discharging their duties as pa¬ 
rents, or members of society, by leaving them igno¬ 
rant of every thing except their narrow mechanical 
operations. It leaves them also exposed, by igno¬ 
rance, to become the dupes of political agitators and 
fanatics, and makes them dependent on the capitalist. 
Trained from infancy to # a minute operation, their 
mental culture neglected, and destitute of capita! 
they are incapable of exercising sound judgment 01 
any subject, and of combining their labour and their 
skill for the promotion of their own advantage. 
They are, therefore, mere implements of trade in the 
hands of men of more enlarged minds and more ex 
tensive property; and as those men also compete 
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keenly, talent against talent, and capital against 
capital, each of them is compelled to throw back a 
part of the burden «n his artizwis, demanding more 
labour, and gi\i«ig less wages, to enable him to 
maintain his own position.* 

Nor does the capitalist escape the evils of the 
system, fri com-equence of manufacturer competing 
with manufacturer, and merchant with merchant, 
who will execute most work, and sell liis goods 
chcnpeid, profits fall extremely low, and the rate of 
inteie‘t, which is just, the proportion of profit cor* 
responding to the capital employed in trade, becomes 
depressed. The result is, that the artizan’s wages 
.arc lowered to the verge of a decent subsistence, 
earned by his utmost exertions; the manufacturer 
and merchant are exposed to incessant toil and risk, 
and are moderately recompensed; and the capitalist, 
who desires to retire from active businoss, and live 
on the produce of his previous industry, in the form 
of interest, participates in their depression, and 
starves on the smallest pittance cf annual return. 
Thus, selfish competition presents the anomaly of 
universal abundance co-existing with individual 
want, and leads to a ceaseless struggle to obtain ob¬ 
jects fitted chiefly to gratify our inferior powers. 

While the competition of individual interest con¬ 
tinues to prevail in society, the field even of benevo¬ 
lence itself is limited, it becomes difficult to db 
good to one individual, or class of individuals, with¬ 
out doing an injury to others. Nothing, for example, 
can at first sight appear more meritorious and bene¬ 
ficial, than the institution of such charitable endow¬ 
ments as that of llcriot’s Hospital, or the hospitals 
founded by the two Watsons, of this city; in which 
children of decayed or deceased parents, belonging 
to the industrious classes, are educated, provided for, 
and set out in life. Yet objections to them have been 
stated, on very plausible grounds. According to the 
principles which l have endeavoured to expound in 
the preceding lectures, children do not, in general, 
become destitute, except ill consequence of great in¬ 
fringement of one or more of the natural laws, by 
their parents. If tho paronts died prematurely, they 
must, in most cases (for accidents will happen, even 
with tho utmost care), have inherited feeble consti¬ 
tutions, or disobeyed, in their own persons, the or¬ 
ganic laws; and tho destitution of their children is 
tho natural consequence of these causes. If the father 
have been in trade, have failed, and fallen into po¬ 
verty, ho must have been deficient in some important 
qualities or habits necessary to success. Now, amidst 
the competition of individual interests, there is al¬ 
ways a considerable number of meritorious persons, 
who stand in the middle lino between high and low 
endowments, who with great difficulty arc able to 
maintain themselves and their families in the station J 
in which they were born, and who succeed in doing 
so, only by submitting to incessant toil, and great 
sacrifices of enjoyment. I have heard such persons 
m&to remarks like the following:—“ Do you see that 
young man ?—he was educated in Iieriot's Hospital, 
and, by the influence of tho managers of that insti¬ 
tution, was received as an apprentice into a thriving 
mercantile establishment, into which I had in vain 
endeavoured to get one of my sons introduced. He 
is now head-clerk. Well! benevolence is not always 
justice:—that boy’s father was spoiling his horse and 
gig, and living like a gentleman, while I was toiling 
• 

* 1 confine tlio observations in the text to tho case of 
mechanics who are uneducated. If they receive a good 
education, tho more monotonous their employment is, they 
hnvo tho more spare energy for thought. Weavers who 
have onco entered on reading, generally become intelligent, 
for their labour absorbs a small portion of mind; but if 
they liave not been educated at all, they become dull and 
stupid, or unsettled und vicious. 


and saving;—he fell from his gig and broke his 
neck, when he had drunk too much wine. At his 
death, his affairs were found to be in bankruptcy; 
but he had good friends; his children wore taken 
into the hospital, and here you see the end of it;— 
his boy comes out of the charity better educated than 
my sons; and, supported by the influence of the 
managers, he prevents mine from getting into a 
good situation, by stepping into it himself:—this, I 
say, may be benevolence, but it is not justice.” This 
is not an imaginary dialogue; I have heard the argu¬ 
ment stated again and again, and I could never sec 
a satisfactory answer to it. * It would be cruelty to 
abandon the children, even of the victims of such 
misconduct as is here described, to want, crime, and 
misery; yet surely there must be some defect in the 
leading principle of our social institutions, when a 
benevolent provision for them really has the effect 
of obstructing the path and hindering the prosperity 
of the children of more meritorious individuals. 

I have heard this line of argument pushed still 
farther. An acute reusoncr often maintained in my 
presence, that if one hundred unmarried men, and one 
thousand quarters of wheat, wore both in one ship, 
the loss of the men would be no public evil, while the 
loss of the wheat would ho a real one. lie main¬ 
tained his position by arguing that, in this country, 
the competition for employment is so great, that tho 
removal of one hundred individuals from any branch 
of labour would only benefit those who were left, by 
rendering the competition less arduous, and their 
remuneration greater; whereas the loss of one 
thousand quarters of wheat would necessarily lead 
to diminution of the diet of a certain number of the 
poorest of tho people. All the wheat which we possess, 
ho said, is annually consumed; if it be abundant, 
it is cheap, and tho poor get a larger share: if it be 
scarce, it is dear, and the deficiency fulls upon the 
poor exclusively : the loss even of one thousand quar¬ 
ters, therefore, would have stinted the poor, it may 
be only to a fractional, but still to a real extent, suf¬ 
ficient to establish the principle contended for; so 
that, continued my friend, British society is actuully 
in that condition in which the loss of food is a greater 
public calamity than the loss of men. 

This argument appears to me to be sound in prin¬ 
ciple, although wire-drawn. The answer to it is, 
that our benevolent feelings, which, although ob¬ 
structed under the selfish system, are not extinguish¬ 
ed, would receive so much pain from seeing one hun¬ 
dred human beings deprived of the pleasures of exis¬ 
tence, that even the poor would cheerfully sacrifice 
many meals to contribute to tlieir preservation. If 
the events be contemplated apart from the pain or 
gratification which our benevolent feelings expe¬ 
rience from them, and if the amount of good and 
evil, not to the one hundred sufferers, but to the 
community at large, be solely regarded, the loss of 
men, in a country like this, doe9 appear a smaller 
misfortune than the loss of foot. Ireland affords a 
striking illustration. There is more of benevolent 
arrangement in the tendency of barbarous tribes to 
wage furious wars with each other, than at first sight 
appears. The Irish peasantry, in general, were 
till lately barbarous in their minds and habits, and, 
but for the presence of a large army of civilized 
men, who preserved the peace, they would have 
fought with, and slain, each other. It is question¬ 
able whether the miseries that would have attended 
such a course of action, would have exceeded those 
which are actually endured from starvation. The 
bane of Ireland is, that, owing to England keeping 
the peace, her population has increased far more rapid¬ 
ly than her capital, morality, and knowledge. Where 
& nation is left to follow its own course, this does not 
occur* While it is ignorant and barbarous, it is 
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pugnacious, reckless, licentious, and intemperate, 
qualities which naturally restrain or destroy popu¬ 
lation ; and it is only after morality and intelligence 
have been introduced, that capital and industry fol¬ 
low, and population naturally and beneficially in¬ 
creases. England prevented the Irish from fighting, 
but she did little to improve their moral, intellec¬ 
tual, and physical condition. The consequence has 
been, as the purest philanthropist will confess, that 
a destroying angel, who in one night should slay a 
million of human beings, men, women, and children, 
in that country, would probably occasion less suffer¬ 
ing, than would arise from any considerable defi¬ 
ciency in their potato crop. 1 see it mentioned in 
the newspapers, that at this moment (June 1835) the 
peasantry in the west of Ireland are suffering all the 
horrors of famine through failure of that portion 
of their food.* Although corn is abundant, and is 
daily exported to England, they are too poor to pur¬ 
chase it. The Irish peasantry, habitually on the 
brink of starvation, and exposed to the greatest 
destitution, stand at one end of the agricultural 
scale; and the great landed proprietors of England, 
with revenues of L.100,000 per annum, and rolling in 
every kind of luxury, occupy the other. The hand- 
loom weavers of Britain, earning five shillings a-week 
by the labour of six days, of fourteen hours each, are 
at the base of the manufacturing pyramid; while the 
Peels and Arkwrights, possessing millions of pounds, 
appear at the summit. There is something not 
agreeable to our moral sentiments, and not conform¬ 
able to the brother-loving and wealth-despising pre¬ 
cepts of Christianity, in a system of which these are 
the natural fruits, and according to which, oven be¬ 
nevolence cannot be manifested towards one human 
being without indirectly doing injury to another. 

Another example Of the solidity and consistency 
of the prevailing system may be noticed. Many 
persons imagine that there is no social obstacle to 
the rich leaving off their vanities and luxuries, and 
dedicating their surplus revenues to moral and re¬ 
ligious purposes; on the contrary, that great good 
would result from their doing so; but the conse¬ 
quences, even of this virtuous measure, would, while 
the present system endures, prove highly detrimental 
to thousands of meritorious traders. Multitudes of 
laborious and virtuous families subsist by furnishing 
materials for the luxuries of the rich, and a change 
in the direction of their expenditure would involve 
these families in misfortune. Fluctuations in fashion, 
as taste varies, often occasion great temporary suffer¬ 
ing to this class of the community, and a total aban¬ 
donment of all luxurious indulgences, on the part 
of the wealthy, would involve them in irretrievable 
ruin. 

We perceive, therefore, that the general arrange¬ 
ments of our existing social system, evidently bear 
reference to the supremacy of our lower faculties. 
The pursuit of wealth at present generally ends in 
the gratification of Self-Esteem and Love of Appro¬ 
bation. The attainment of power and distinction in 
politics, in rank^ or in fashion, is the Alpha and 
Omega of our social machinery; yet it does not pro¬ 
duce general happiness. Every moral, and I may 
almost say religious, advantage is incidental to, and 
not a part of, the system itself. There are laws to 
compel us to pay taxes for the maintenance of 
officers of justice, whose duty it is to punish crime 
after it is committed; but there are no general laws 
to prevent crime by means of penitentiaries and of 
abundant and instructive schools.j- There are laws 

• By a singular coincidence, starvation, from cLi$ta*t in 
the potato crop, is again afflicting unhappy Ireland, at the 
time when this edition is in the press (April^846.) 

t The United States of America are happily free from 
this reproach. In their provisions for National Education, 


which tax us to support armies and navies for the 
purpose of fighting our neighbours; but no laws 
compel us to pay taxes for the purpose of providing, 
in our great cities, the humblest luxuries, nay almost 
necessaries for the indigent, such as medical hospitals, 
to receive them when in disease, or baths to preserve 
them in health, or reading-rooms, or places of in¬ 
struction and amusement, in which their rational 
faculties may be cultivated and their comfort pro¬ 
moted, after their days of toil are finished. There 
are taxes to maintain the utterly destitute and mi¬ 
serably poor after they have fallen into that condi¬ 
tion, but none to provide moans for arresting them 
in thei*downward progress towards it. In Rhort, 
the system, as one of self-interest, is wonderfully 
perfect. From the beginning to the end of it, prizes 
arc held out to the laborious, intelligent, and moral, 
who choose to dedioato their lives, honestly and 
fairly, to the general scramble for property and 
distinction; while every facility'is afforded to those 
less favourably constituted, who are incapable of 
maintaining the struggle, to sink to the lowest depths 
of wretchedness and degradation. When they have 
reached tho bottom, and are helpless ami completely 
undone, the hand of a mengro charity h stretched 
forth to support life, till disappointment, penury, or 
old age, consign them to tho grave. The taxes oc¬ 
casioned by our national and immoral wars, render 
us unable to support imposts for moral objects. 

It is worthy of remark, that if the system of in¬ 
dividual aggrandizement bo tho necessary, unalter¬ 
able, and highest result of tho human fa<5ulties>as 
constituted by naturo, it altogether excludes the 
possibility of Christianity ever becoming practical 
in this world. The leading and distinguishing mo¬ 
ral precepts of Christianity are those which com¬ 
mand us to do to others as wo would wish that they 
should do unto us; to love our neighbours as our¬ 
selves ; and not to permit our minds to become en¬ 
grossed in the pursuit of wealth, or infatuated by 
the vanity and ambition of the world. But if a 
constant struggle for supremacy in wealth and sta¬ 
tion be unavoidable among men, it is clearly impos¬ 
sible for us to obey such precepts, which must there¬ 
fore bo as little adapted to our nature and condi¬ 
tion, as the command to love and protect poultry, 
but never to eat them, would bo to that of the fox. 
Instead, therefore, of divines teaching Christian 
morality (if the system of competition of individual 
interests be tho highest that oup nature admits of), 
it would be wiser in them to follow tho example 
of the political economists, and to suit their precepts 
to the human constitution. Political economists in 
general regard the existing forms and condition of 
society as the result of our natural faculties, and as 
destined to be the lot of iniin to the end of time. In 
perfect consistency with this view, they propose to 
provide for the increasing welfare of the raco, by 
exalting the aim of the selfish principles, and direct¬ 
ing them more beneficially by extended knowledge. 
They would educate the operative classes, and there¬ 
by confer on them mental energy, fortitude, and a 
rational ambition—after which it might be expected 
that they would not consent to labour, like the lower 
animals, merely for the humblest subsistence; but 
would consider decent comforts, if not simplo lux¬ 
uries, essential to their enjoyment, and demand 
wages adequate to the command of these, as tho rc- 
compcnce of their industry and skill. As long, 
however, as tho system of individual aggrandize¬ 
ment is maintained, it will be the interest of the class 
immediately above the operatives, and who subsist 
on the profits of their labour, to prevent the growth 

and in the management of thek prisons, they art greatly in 
advanu* of Britain, 
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of improved notions ami principles of action among 
them; for the labourer is in the most profitable con¬ 
dition for his master’s service when he possesses 
just intelligence and morality sufficient to enable 
him to discharge his duties faithfully, but so little 
m to feel neither the ambition nor the power of ef¬ 
fectually improving his own circumstances. And 
accordingly, the maintenance of the labouring classes 
in this state of contentment and toil, is the beau 
ideal of practical philosophy with many excellent 
individuals in the higher and middle ranks of life. 

Under this system, the aim of the teacher of 
morality and religion is to render the operative 
classes quiet and industrious labourers, toiing pa¬ 
tiently through this life in poverty and obscurity, 
aad looking forward to heaven as their only place of 
rest and enjoyment. Under the selfish system, reli¬ 
gion and morality do not aspire to the establishment 
on earth, of the truly Christian condition—that in 
which each individual finds his neighbour’s hap¬ 
piness an essential element of his own ; in which 
he truly loves hfa neighbour as himself; and in 
which labour and the attainment of wealth are not 
the ends or objects of existence, hut simply the 
means of enabling him to live in comfort and in 
leisure, to exercise habitually his moral and intellec¬ 
tual faculties, and to draw from these his chief en¬ 
joyments. According to the present system, the at¬ 
tainment of this condition is deferred till we arrive 
in heaven. But, if human nature be capable of 
realizing this state on earth, it is an error to post¬ 
pone it till after death ; more especially, as there is 
every warrant, both in reason and Scripture, for be¬ 
lieving that every step which we shall make to¬ 
wards it in this life, will prove one of advance to¬ 
wards it in another. 

It is now time, however, to enter on the consider¬ 
ation of the main subject of the present lecture —the 
question, Whether the human faculties, and their 
relations to external objects, admit of mail ascend¬ 
ing in the scale of morality, intelligence, and reli¬ 
gion, to that state in which the evils of individual 
competition shall bo obviated, and full scope be 
afforded for the actual supremacy of the highest 
powers ? 

On contemplating man’s endowments in a general 
point of view, nothing would appear more simple 
ami easy than practically to realize the general and 
permanent supremacy of the moral powers. Wo 
have seen that aptitude for labour is conferred on 
him by thp Creator; and that, if enlightened in re¬ 
gard to his own constitution and the sources of his 
own welfare, he would desire to labour, for liis own 
gratification, even independently of the reward, in 
the form of food, raiment, and physical abundance, 
which it is the means of procuring. Again, the 
-earth, and tho external world generally, are created 
with an admirable adaptation to his bodily and 
mental powers, so ns to recompense him, by great 
rewards, for a very moderate extent of exertion in 
applying thorn to his own advantage, further, man 
has been endowed with inventive and co-operative 
faculties, which confer on him a vast ingenuity, and 
render him capable of impressing, not only the in¬ 
ferior animals, but fire, air, earth, and water, into his 
service as labourers. And finally, ho has received 
organs of Benevolence, prompting him to love all 
sentient beings, and to delight in their happiness; 
organs of Conscientiousness, desiring to see universal 
justice reign; organs of Ideality, which aspire after 
universal perfection and loveliness ; with organs of 
V'eneration, Wonder, and Hope, leading him to de¬ 
lire communion with God, and to rejoice in the con¬ 
templation of all that is pure, excellent, aud bene- 
ftcent. 

With such a const! tuti^ and plac'd in such cir¬ 


cumstances, the wonder is that he has wandered in 
V r0r and misery so long. Some light into the cause 
is afforded by Phrenology. In addition to these 
high moral and intellectual endowments, man pos¬ 
sesses animal propensities, which are blind and selfish 
impulses. They are necessary for his sustenance, 
and their organs are the largest, most active, and 
earliest developed in his brain. They are prone to 
produce evil until they are directed and enlightened 
by his moral and intellectual powers. His ignorance 
of himself and of external nature, and his conse¬ 
quent inexperience of the happiness which he is 
capable of reaching, appear to have been the chief 
causes of his past errors; and the following among 
other reasons authorize us to hope for happier scenes 
hereafter: Ilis propensities, although strong, are 
felt by all well-constituted minds to be inferior 
in dignity and authority to the moral and intellec¬ 
tual faculties. There is, therefore, in man a natural 
longing for the realization of a more perfect social 
condition than any hitherto exhibited, in which jus¬ 
tice and benevolence shall prevail. Plato’s “ re¬ 
public” is the most ancient recorded example of 
this desire of a perfect social state. Josephus de¬ 
scribes the sect of the Essenes, among the Jews, as 
aiming at the same object. The “ Essenes,” says 
he, “ despise riches, and are so liberal as to excite 
our admiration. Nor can any bo found amongst 
them who is more wealthy than the rest; for it 
is a law with them, that those who join their order 
should distribute their possessions among the mem¬ 
bers, the property of each being added to that of all 
the rest, as being all brethren.”—“ They reject plea¬ 
sure as evil; and they look upon temperance and a 
conquest over the passions as the greatest virtue.” 
—( War, ii. ch. 7.) In the days of the apostles, an 
attempt was made by the Christians to realize theso # 
principles, by possessing all tilings in common. Tho 
same end is aimed at also by the Society of -‘•'hakors 
and by the Harmonites of North America, and by 
the followers of Mr Owen in Britain: Plato's Re¬ 
public, and Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, which was a 
similar scheme, were purely speculative, and have 
never been tried. The word “ Utopian,” indeed, 
is usually applied to all schemes too perfect and 
beautiful to admit of being reduced to practice. 
Tho Essenes laboured in agriculture and in vari¬ 
ous trades, and seem to have maintained their prin¬ 
ciples in active operation for a considerable pe¬ 
riod of time. We are not told whether the primi¬ 
tive Christians formed themselves into an association 
for tho purpose of producing weal 111 : so far us wo 
know, however, they merely contributed their ac¬ 
tual possessions, and then gave themselves up to re¬ 
ligious duties; and as their stores were soon con¬ 
sumed, the practice ceased. The Harmonites are 
stated to have been a colony of Moravians united 
under one or more religious leaders: In their own 
country they had, from infancy, been taught cer¬ 
tain religious tenets, in which they were generally 
agreed; they had all been trained to industry in its 
various branches, and disciplined yi practical moral¬ 
ity ; and thus prepared, they emigrated with some 
little property, purchased a considerable territory in 
Indiana, which was then one of the back settlements 
of the United States, and proceeded to realize the 
scheme of common property and Christian brother¬ 
hood. They sustained many privations at first; hut 
in time they built a commodious and handsome vil¬ 
lage, including a church, a school-house, a library, 
and baths. They cultivated the ground, and carried 
on various manufactures;—all laboured for the 
common good, and were fed and clothed by the com¬ 
munity. They implicitly obeyed their chief pastpr 
or leader, Mr Rapp, who exercised a mild though 
despotic authority over them. They lived as families 
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In distinct dwellings, and enjoyed all the pleasures 
of the domestic affections ; but their minds were not 
agitated by ambition, nor racked by anxiety about 
providing for their children. The latter were early 
trained to industry, co-operation, and religion ; and 
if their parents died, they were at once adopted by 
the community. The Harmonites were not distract¬ 
ed with cares about old age or sickness, becauso they 
were then abundantly provided for. There was di¬ 
vision of labour, but no exhausting fatigue :—A fer¬ 
tile soil, favourable climate, and moral habits, ren¬ 
dered moderate exertion sufficient to provide for 
every want. There were natural distinctions of 
rank; for all were subordinate to Mr Rapp ; and 
the individuals most highly gifted filled the most 
important offices, such as those of religious instruc¬ 
tors, teachers, and directors of works, and they were 
venerated and beloved by the other members accord¬ 
ingly ; but no artificial distinctions found a placo. 
This community existed many years, enjoyed great 
prosperity, and became rich. Mr Owen at last ap¬ 
peared, bought their property, and proceeded to try 
his own scheme. They then retired again into the 
wilderness, and recommenced their career. At that 
time they were about two thousand in number. 

Here, then, the vice and misery which prevail in 
common society were in a great measure excluded ; 
and though the external circumstances of the Har- 
monites were peculiarly favourable, their history 
shews what human nature is capable of accomplish¬ 
ing. 

The leading principle of Mr Owen is, that human 
character is determined mainly by external circum¬ 
stances; and that natural dispositions, and even es¬ 
tablished habits, may be easily overcome. Accord¬ 
ingly, ho invited all persons who approved of his 
scheme, to settle at New Harmony; but as those 
who acted on his invitation had been trained in the 
selfish system, and were, in many instances, mere 
ignorant adventurers, they failed to act in accordance 
with the dictates of the moral sentiments and intel¬ 
lect, and Mr Owen’s benevolent scheme proved com¬ 
pletely unsuccessful. The establishment at Orbiston, 
in Lanarkshire, set on foot ten years ago, by the 
admirers of that gentleman, fell closely under my 
personal observation; and there the samo disregard 
of the principles of human nature, and the results of 
experience, was exhibited. About three hundred 
persons, very imperfe.ctly educated, and united by no 
great-moral or religious principle, excepting the 
vague idea of co-operation, were congregated in a 
large building; they were furnished with the use of 
two hundred and seventy acres of arable land, and 
commenced the co-operative mode of life. But their 
labour being guided by no efficient direction or su¬ 
perintendence, and there bcingno habitual supremacy 
of the moral and intellectual powers among them, 
animating each with a love of the public good, but 
the reverse,—the result was melancholy and speedy. 
Without in the least benefiting the operatives, the 
scheme ruined its philanthropic projectors, most of 
whom are now either in premature graves, or emi¬ 
grants to distant lands; while every stone which 
they reared has been razed to the foundation. 

These details arc not foreign to the subject in 
hand. They prove that, while ignorance prevails, 
uid the selfish faculties bear the ascendency, the 
lystem of individual interests is the only one for 
which men are fitted. At the same time, the at¬ 
tempts above narrated shew that there is in the 
human mind an ardent aspiration after a higher, 
purer, and happier state of society than has ever yet 
been realized. In the words of Mr Forsyth, there is 
la some men “ a passion for reforming the world 
and the success of Mr Rapp, at Harmony, shews that 
wuenever the animal propensities can be controlled 


by the strength of mornl and religious principle, co¬ 
operation for the general welfare, and a vast in¬ 
crease of happiness, become possible. As, however, 
individuals are liable to be led away on this subject, 
by sanguine dispositions and poetical fancies, our 
first object should be to judge calmly whether past 
experience does not outweigh, in the*scale of reason, 
these bright desires and this almost solitary example, 
and teach us to regard them as dangerous phantoms, 
rather than indications of capabilities lying dormant 
within us. Certainly the argument founded on ex¬ 
perience is a*very strong one ; yet it does not seem 
to mo to he conclusive—and as the question of the 
capabilities of human nature is one of great and pre¬ 
liminary importance, a statement will bo given in 
the next lecture of the reasons which render it pro¬ 
bable that man is still susceptible of improvement to 
an unascertained extent. Our opinions on this point 
must necessarily exercise a great influence on our 
ideas of social duty; and the subject is, therefore, 
deserving of the fullest consideration. 


LECTURE XI. 

tup: consideration of the prospective condi¬ 
tion of society continued.-DUTY of main¬ 

taining THE POOH. 

Reasons for expecting future human improvement—Tlu* 
brain improves witli time, exercise, ami the amelioration 
of institutions—Existing superior brains nml minds pfo\ o 
tliu capability of the race—The best men are the firmest 
believers in man’s capability of improvement—Human 
happiness will increase nith tho progress of knowledge — 
Ignorance still prevalent—Many of our sufferings trace¬ 
able to causes removable by knowledge and the practice 
of morality—This exemplified in poverty, and the vicis- 
situde and uncertainty of conditions— Means by which 
human improvement may be effected -The interest of 
individuals closely linked with general improvement and 
prosperity—Examples in proof of this— Extensive view 
of tiie Christian precept, that we ought to love our 
neighbour ns ourselves—Duty of Httending to public af¬ 
fairs—Prevention of war—Abolition of slave-trade—Im¬ 
perfection of political economy in its tendency to promote 
general happiness—Proposal to set apart stated portions 
. of time for the instruction of tho people in their social 
duties, nml for tho discharge of them—Anticipated good 
effects of such a measure—Duty of endeavouring to 
equalise happiness—Duty of maintaining the poor—Op¬ 
posite views of political economist* on this subject con¬ 
sidered— Causes of pauperism, and moans of removing 
them—These causes not struck at by the present sys¬ 
tem of management of tho poor,—but on the contrary 
strengthened. 

I proceed to state some of the reasons which render 
it probable that the capacity of man for improvement 
is greater than experience may, at first sight, leud 
us to suppose. 

In the, first place, mnn is obviously progressive in 
the evolution of his mental powers. The moral and 
intellectual faculties bear a far higher sway in the 
social life of Europe in the present day, than they 
did five hundred years ago; and the development of 
the brain also appears to improve with time, exer¬ 
cise, and the amelioration of social institutions. 
Wherever skulls several centuries old have been 
disinterred, they have presented mornl and intellec¬ 
tual organs less in size in proportion to those of the 
propensities, than are found in the average skulls of 
the modern inhabitants of tho same countries. It is 
certain also, that, in civilized nations in general, the 
moral and intellectual organs are larger, in propor¬ 
tion to the organs of the animal propensities, than 
they are in savages. The skulls of civilizej an 1 
savage races, in the collection of the Phrenological 
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Society, afford proofs of this fact* Moreover, indi¬ 
vidual’s are fitted to institute, maintain, and enjoy, 
a highly moral and intellectual social condition, in 
proportion to the predominance of the organs of the 
superior sentiments and intellectual powers in their 
brains. Many persons enjoying this combination may 
be found in all Christian countries. They are genuine 
philanthropists,—good, pious, wise, long-suffering, 
and charitable. They see and lament the ignorance, 
selfishness, blindness, and degradation of the unen¬ 
lightened mosses of mankind, and would rejoice in 
institutions that should introduce peace fcnd good-will 
to men, and the love of God into every mind. If 
men possessing-such brains exist, human nature must 
be capable of reaching this condition ; and as we are 
all of the same race, and regulated by the same laws, 
the excellent qualities exhibited by a few cannot be 
said to be beyond the ultimate attainment of the 
majority. 

Farther—As the firmest believers in man’s capa¬ 
bility of improvement are those persons who them¬ 
selves possess a high moral development of brain, 
they are inspired, in this faith, not by a demon, but 
by heaven ; for the moral sentiments are the God¬ 
like elements of our nature; and the very fact that 
these ennobling expectations are entertained by men 
possessing the best moral affections, affords an indi¬ 
cation that Providence intends that they should be 
realized. In proportion, then, as a large develop¬ 
ment of the organs of the higher faculties becomes 
general, the,conviction of the possibility of improve¬ 
ment, the desire for it, and the power of realizing 
it, will Increase.f 

Again—Man, as already mentioned, is clearly and 
undeniably progressive in knowledge; and this sin¬ 
gle fact authorizes us to rely with confidence on his 
future improvement. In proportion as he shall 
evolve a correct knowledge of the elements of exter¬ 
nal nature, and of his own constitution, out of the 
dark chaos in which they have hitherto existed, will 
his means of acting wisely, and advantageously for 
his own happiness, be augmented. If we trace in 
history the periods of the direst sufferings of human 
nature, wo shall find them uniformly to have been 
those of the most benighted ignorance; and Phreno¬ 
logy confirms the records of history on this subject; 
it shews us that the animal organs are the largest 
and most active, and that, in uncultivated men, they 
act blindly and with terrible energy, producing 
misery in every form. If the progress of knowledge 
be destined to augment virtue and enjoyment, our 
brightest days must yet be in reserve ; because know¬ 
ledge is only at this moment dawning even on civil¬ 
ized nations. ■ It has been well observed, that we 
who now live are only emerging out of the igno- 

* Since the tcxl was written, I have visited the United 
States of America, and seen large numbers of skulls of 
native Indians, and also living individuals of these races, 
and have found the statement in the text supported by this 
evidence. See the most authentic descriptions of these 
skulls in Dr Morton’s Crania Americana ; an admirable 
(fork containing 78 drawings, of the size of life, of the 
skulls of native American Indians, with letter-press de¬ 
scriptions of the mental qualities of the tribes. 

t Tho failure of the disciples of Mr Owen, at Orhiston, 
in Lanarkshire, mny be supposed to be a refutation of this 
remark; but they followed the aspirations of their moral 
sentiments, without consulting the dictates of enlightened 
intellect. They believed that the good which they strongly 
desired could be at once realized, by measures suggested by 
the mere force of the desire, without'fulAiling the prelimi¬ 
nary conditions necessary to success. They assembled a 
number of selfish and ignorant people, and expected that, 
by a few speeches and by living in a community, they could 
alter their mental condition, and render them in the high¬ 
est degreo disinterested and moral. This was irrational, 
and failure was tho natural result; but this'does not shew 
that wiser moans might not have led to happier ends. 


ranee and barbarism of the dark ages ; we have 
not yet fully escaped. This is proved by the mass 
of uneducated persons everywhere existing;* by 
the imperfect nature of the instruction usually 
given; and by the vast multitude of prejudices which 
still prevail, even in the best informed classes of 
society. It is, in truth, an error to believo that 
even modern Europe is enlightened, in any reason¬ 
able meaning of the term. A few of her ablest men 
are comparatively well instructed, when tried by the 
standards of other ages ; but the wisest of them have 
the most forcible conviction that the field of their 
knowledge of nature, physical and mental, when 
compared with the vast regions of territory still 
unexplored, is as a span to the whole terrestrial 
globe : and as to the multitude of mankind, their 
ignorance is like the loftiest mountain in extent, and 
their knowledge as the most diminutive mole-hill. 
The great body of the people are uninstructed in 
everything deserving the name of practical science. 
Neither our scheme of life, the internal arrangements 
of our houses, the plans of our towns, our modes of 
industry, our habits of living, our amusements, nor 
even the details and forms of our religious faith and 
worship, have been instituted after acquiring sound 
and systematic views of our own nature, and its 
wants and capabilities. The commencement of dis¬ 
covery in the arts and sciences, and of the art of 
printing itself, arc still comparatively recent: while 
the practical application of them to increase the in¬ 
telligence and happiness of the great mass of tho 
people, with a view to realizing Christian morality 
and its attendant enjoyments, has scarcely yet begun. 

The external world is clearly constituted with the 
intention that man should exert his highest faculties, 
illuminated by knowledge, and that his happiness 
should be by that* means increased. Civilized man 
with his numerous inventions, and his admirable 
command over physical and animal nature, appears 
almost liko a God, compared willi the savages of 
New Holland, and other helpless tribes bearing the 
human form, without manifesting human intelli- 

* State of Education in England. 

The register of marriages in England throws an incidental 
light upon tho state of education. The parties married 
sign their names, if they cun write, and affix their marks, if 
they cannot. Judging by this criterion, it appears that, 
among 100 men who marry in England, the number unable 
to write is 83. Among 100- women, 49 ; and the mean of 
both, 41. As it is estimated that the number who marry 
annually is only about 3 per cent, of the persons marriage¬ 
able, the data are too limited to afford sure results; but in 
tho absence of better evidence, they are well worthy of at¬ 
tention. With this qualification, we give the proportions 
for the different sections of the country. 

Scholarship o? England. 


Of 100 of each sex who marry, tho number who sign 
with marks is — 




Males. 

Females. 

Mean. 

South-eastern counties, 

. 32 

40 

36 

South-midland 

do. • 

. 43 * 

53 

48 

Eastern 

do. . 

. 45 

52 

48 

South-western 

do. • 

. 31 

47 

39 

Western 

do. , 

. 40 

54 

47 

North-midland 

do. . 

. 32 

50 

41 

North-western 

do. 

. 89 

63 

51 

Yorkshire, . 

. , 

34 

49 

41 

Northern 

do. , 

. 21 

42 

31 

Monmouth and Wales, 

48 

70 

59 

The Metropolis, 

. 

12 

24 

18 


The fact that 41 adults out of every 100 cannot write 
their names, is disgraceful to England, and to the Church 
in particular, whose especial duty it was, either to make 
j provision for the education of the people, or to see that it 
was made by the state. The Church, in its collective ca- 
( capacity, lias in fact been always hostile to the diffusion of 
1 knowledge.— Review of the Registrar-General's Second An- . 
1 nual Report of Births, Deaths , and Marriages, for England, 

' i» Scotsman of 22d August 1810. 
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gence. When we survey the ingenuity and utility of 
our mechanical itnentions, and consider the extent 
to which thpy have increased our powers of pro¬ 
ducing the necessaries and elegances of life, it seems 
difficult to doubt that tin*. Creator, when he bestowed 
on us faculties which have done so much, and are 
capable of accomplishing incalculably more, intended 
that they should augment the happiness of all his 
children : lie never could have designed them to 
be employed merely in carrying on a vast game of 
hazard, in which a thousand should be losers, and 
only one the fortunate winner; and yet, at this mo¬ 
ment,—when we view, on the one hand, the condi¬ 
tion of our operative,agricultural,and manufacturing 
population, too generally pressed to the earth with 
poverty and toil; and on the other, a few men of 
superior talent, who, by combining the exertions, 
and accumulating the profits of the labour of these 
industrious classes, have become almost princes in 
fortune;—we cannot deny that, to some extent, this 
is the use to which discoveries in art and science 
have been hitherto devoted. This, I say, cannot be 
the ultimate design of Providence; and therefore I 
conclude, again, that we must be as yet only evolving 
our destinies; that we are now in a state of transi¬ 
tion, and, let us hope, advancing to higher morality 
and more universal enjoyment. 

Another reason for believing in human capability 
of improvement is, that imperfect as our scien¬ 
tific acquaintance with ourselves and with exter¬ 
nal nature at present is, we are able to trace many 
of our sufferings to causes which are removable by 
knowledge and by the practice of moral duty. The 
evils of sickness and premature death may, in gene¬ 
ral, uid with tho exception of accidents, be traced 
to feeble constitutions inherited from parents, or to 
direct disobedience of the organic laws in our own 
persons. If knowledge of tho causes of health and 
disease wore generally diffused, and if the sanctions 
of religion and of public opinion were directed to¬ 
wards enforcing attention to them, it is reasonable 
to believe that in every succeeding generation, fewer 
parents would produce children with feeble consti¬ 
tutions, and fewer adults would cause tlieir own 
deaths prematurely, by ignorant infringement of 
these laws. 

Poverty, and the consequent want of tho neces¬ 
saries and enjoyments of life, is another vast source 
of human suffering. But who that contemplates the 
fruitfulness of the earth, and tho productiveness of 
human labour and skill, can doubt that if a higher 
minded and more considerate population could be 
reared, who should act according to the dictates of an 
enlightened understanding and a sound practical 
morality, under wise social arrangements,—this 
source of suffering might also be dried up, or very 
greatly diminished! 

Vicissitude and uncertainty of condition also afflict 
thousands who are placed above the reach of actual 
want of food and raiment; yet how much of these 
evils may be traced to the dark mystcriousness in 
which trade is generally conducted; in consequence 
of which, each manufacturer is often in secret ruin¬ 
ing both himself and his neighbour by over-produc¬ 
tion, without any of them being aware that he is the 
source of his own and his neighbour’s calamities; 
and how much evil may be ascribed to tho grasping 
and gambling spirit, which prompts so many persons 
to engage in wild speculations, which a sound edu¬ 
cation in political economy might prevent! Evils 
like these appear to be to some extent avoidable, by 
knowledge of the principles which govern commerce, 
and by the practice of prudence and morality by in¬ 
dividuals. k 

The last reason which I assign for'believing in 
tho capability of man for improvement, is, that he 
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can scarcely advance a step in knowledge and mo¬ 
rality, without inducing a palpable amelioration of 
his condition. If you will trace the history of cur 
countrymen through their various states, of savages, 
barbarians,—chivalrous professors of love, war, and 
plunder,—and of civilized citizens of the world, you 
will tind the aggregate enjoyment of*the people in¬ 
creased with every extension of knowledge and virtue. 
This is so obvious and certain, that I forbear to waste 
your time by proving it in detail, and only remark 
that we cannot reasonably suppose that tho progress 
is destined to stop at its present and still imperfect 
stage. 

For all these reasons, let us hope that improve¬ 
ment, although not boundless yet so extensive that it* 
limits cannot be defined, lies within the reach of 
man, and let us proceed to consider some of the means 
by which it may be attained. 

The first step towards realizing this object la to 
produce a general conviction of \ts possibility, which 
I have endeavoured, in this and the preceding 
lectures, to accomplish. The next is to communi¬ 
cate to each individual a clear perception of the ad¬ 
vantages which would accrue to himtelf from such Im¬ 
provements, and a firm conviction of the impossi¬ 
bility of individuals in general ever attaining to the 
full enjoyment and satisfaction of their highest and* 
best powers, except by means of social institutions 
founded oil the harmonious action of all their facul¬ 
ties. 

In support of this last proposition, I solicit your 
attention, for a brief space, to our helpless condition 
as individuals. In social and civilized life, not\ono 
of us could subsist in comfort for a day, without the' 
aid and society of our fellow-men.* This position 
will perhaps be disputed by few; but tbo idea is 
general, that if we only acquire property enough, 
we may completely realize the happy condition so 
delightfully sketched by Moore, when he invokes 
felicity to a friend in the following words :— 

“ rence be around thee wherever tliou rov’stj 
May life be lbr thru one summer day; 

And all that thou whitest, and all that thou lov’sf, 

Come smiling around thy sunny wuy.” 

Wealth cannot purchase such' happiness as this. 
Have any of you, in travelling, ever lost, or broken, 
some ingenious and useful article which you wero 
constantly using, purchased in London or Edin¬ 
burgh ; and have you, in coming to a considerable 
village in the country, where you felt certain that 
you should be able to supply your want, found that 
you searched for it in vain '{ The general inhabi¬ 
tants of the district bad not yet adopted the use of 
that article; tho shops contained only the things 
which they demanded ; and you speedily discovered, 
that, however heavy your purse might be, you could 
not advance one step beyond the sphere of enjoy¬ 
ment of tho humbler people, into whose territory 
you had come. Or, during a residence in the coun¬ 
try, have you taken a longing for some particular 
book, —not a rare or old work, but one on an im¬ 
portant and generally cultivated science, say Lyell’s 
Geology, or Gregory’s Chemistry,—and repaired to 
the circulating library of the county town ? You 
searched the catalogue for it in vain ! Perhaps you 
applied at the best bookseller’s shop, but it was not 
there either. The bookseller looked into his London 
or Edinburgh correspondent’s catalogue, found tho 

* Alexander Selkirk lived in «olitudo for four years, 
on the uninhabited Island of Junn Fernandez, in comfort, 
and even with enjoyment, after he had become accustomed to 
his situation; but he had a fine climate, a fertile soil, and 
unbounded range for action. A human being left without 
aid in a civilized oommunity, would be Car more helpless 
and miserable. 
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name and price a! once, ami offered to get the book 
for you by the next monthly parcel; hut in the 
mean time vou received a convincing proof that you 
could not, without drawing on the stores of a more 
scientific population, advance, even intellectually, 
before the general inhabitants of the county in which 
you were located; because the means of doing so 
did not exist around you. If you survey the cata¬ 
logue of a country circulating library, you will fint 
that it contains chiefly the standard novels, with tin 
current magazines, and such voyages and travels as 
have acquired a general popularity. With these 
you must rest contented, or draw your supplies from 
a district more advanced in intellectual culture. 

Now, the principle which is here illustrated hold 
good universally in social life. 

If you are a parent, and see the imperfections of 
the prevailing system of education, you cannot amend 
it until a teacher and a large number of parents 
shall have concurred in views similar to your own, 
and comhined in the institution of an improved se¬ 
minary. Many applications have been made to me, 
for information where seminaries for rational edu¬ 
cation, particularly for females, were to be found; 
but until very recently, I could not tell; because 
none such, to my knowledge, existed. There are 
now some of these in various parts of the kingdom; 
but before they were instituted, individual parents 
were compelled, by social necessity, to place their 
children in schools of which they did not approve, 
because they.could find no bettor. Nay, enlightened 
teachers have told me that their schools are arrested 
in <their progress, and retained in arrear of their 
own knowledge and convictions of improvement, in 
consequence of the prejudices of parents rendering 
it unsafo for them to adopt new methods. The im¬ 
proved schools, so far as they exist, have been created 
by the enlightenment of parents and teachers, by 
the aid of the press, and by the general spread of 
knowledge. 

Is any of us convinced that human life is rendered 
unnecessarily laborious by our present habits of com¬ 
petition, and does be desire to limit bis hours of 
labour, and long ardently to enjoy more ample op¬ 
portunities for exercising his moral and intellectual 
faculties ?—he soon discovers that while his neigh¬ 
bours in general continue to seek their chief hap¬ 
piness in the pursuit of wealth, or the gratification 
of ambition, he can accomplish little towards rea¬ 
lizing his moral desires, lie must keep his shop 
open as long as they do; he must labour in his ma¬ 
nufactory up to their full standard of time; or if 
he be a member of a profession, he mast devote as 
many hours to business as they ; otherwise he will 
be distanced in the race, and lose both his means of 
subsistence and his station In society. So true is 
this representation that, in my own day, many of 
the men who, without fortune, have embarked in 
public life—that is, who have taken the lead in 
public affairs, and devoted a large portion of their 
time to the business of the community—have ruined 
themselves and their families. Their competitors 
In trade, manufactures, or professional pursuits, 
Were dedicating their whole energies to their pri¬ 
vate duties, while they were dividing their attention 
between them and the public service; ami they 
were, In consequence, ruined in their individual 
fortunes, and sank Into obscurity and want. Yet it 
is certain that the business of the state, or of a par¬ 
ticular town or city, shoulij receive a due portion of 
attention from the inhabitants. 

This dependence of individuals on the condition of 
the social circle in which they live, extends through 
all the ramifications of existence. Does any indi¬ 
vidual entertain higher notions of moral and reli¬ 
gious duty than are current in his own rank and age ? 


—he will find, when he attempts to carry them into 
practice, that he becomes an object of remark to all, 
and of dislike and hostility to many. Does another 
perceive the dangenrto health and comfort, in nar¬ 
row lanes, small sleeping apartments, and ill-venti¬ 
lated rooms and churches, and desire to have them 
removed ?—he can accomplish absolutely notlii ng, 
until he has convinced a multitude of his fellow- 
citizens of the reasonableness and advantage of his 
projected improvements, and induced them to co¬ 
operate in carrying them Into effect. Does any of 
ub desire to enjoy more rational public amusements 
than those at present at our command ?—he cannot 
succeed, unless by operating on the understandings 
and tastes of thousands. Perhaps the highest social 
pleasure of life is that of familiar converse with 
moral and intelligent friends; but do we not feel 
that, from the limited cultivation of taste and intel¬ 
lect still prevalent, our social parties are too often 
cumbrous and formal displays of wealth and luxury, 
and occasions much more ,of ostentation than of 
Jileasing and profitable mental excitement? It is 
only by a higher general education that this evil can 
be removed. It is the want of mental resources that 
causes the dull display. 

But perhaps the strongest proof of the close con¬ 
nection between the public welfare and private in¬ 
terest, is afforded by the effects of any great political 
or commercial convulsion. In 1825-6, wo saw ex 
tensive failures among bankers, merchants, and 
manufacturers; and how universal was the indivi¬ 
dual suffering throughout all classes! Labourers 
could find no employment, and the shopkeepers who 
depended on them had few customers, and of these 
many were unable to pay. The great manufaclarcrs 
who supplied these classes with clothing and articles 
for domestic use were idle; the house proprietor 
suffered for want of solvent tenants, and the landed 
proprietor found a dull and disadvantageous market 
for his produce. Contrast this picture with the con¬ 
dition of the country when the great brandies of 
manufacturing industry are prosperous, anti how 
different the happiness of individuals! Tims it ap¬ 
pears, that oven under the present system of the pur¬ 
suit of individual interest, the real welfare of each 
ndividual is much more closely connected with that 
of his neighbours than is generally recognised. This 
proves that a fundamental element of individual 
advantage is public prosperity. 

According to my humble conviction, therefore, the 
very first lesson relative to our social <1 uties, which 
ihould be given to the young, is to open their under- 
itandings to the great fact, that the precept of (,'hris- 
.ianity which commands us to love our neighbours 
as ourselves, is actually written in our individual 
and social constitutions, and must be practically 
‘ealized before individuals can become truly pros- 
leious and happy. 

The precept has been generally floterpreted to 
lean that we should do specific acts of kindness to 
he men who live locally in our neighbourhood, or 
vho arc connected with us by ties of intimacy or 
.indred ; but, although this is unquestionably one, 
nd a very important application of it, the principle 
if the precept goes much farther. It enjoins us to 
rrange our social institutions, and our whole praeti- 
:al conduct, in such a manner as to render all sinml- 
-ancously, and, as nearly as may be, equally, happy; 
md apparently our nature has been constituted "to 
limit of ibis being done with unspeakable advantage 
o all, whenever we shall thoroughly understand our 
institution, its wants and capabilities. At present 
his principle is imperfectly understood, and cer- 
■ainly not generally acted on. 

A few yeajs ago we used to hear the maxim often 
•epeated, that private persons had nothing to do nitb 
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public affairs; that their business was to mind their 
shops, their manufactories, thcirprofessions, and their 
families, and to leave public matters to public men. 
The evil consequences ot the world having followed 
this rule in past ages, may be read in the wide 
aberrations of many of our laws and institutions, 
and of our BOcial condition, from the standards of 
reason and general utility. If you will peruse the 
pages of history, you will find the caprices of a single 
sovereign often leading to wars which spread devas¬ 
tation and misery among millions of people. These 
could not have been waged if the millions of persons 
on whom the calamities fell had considered the pub¬ 
lic interest inseperubly connected with theirown.and 
had had courage to exercise an enlightened control 
over the actions of their rulers. Another instance 
is presented in the history of the slave-trade. It 
proceeded from individual rapacity, and constituted 
the foulest blot that ever stained the fame of Britain. 

11 enriched a few individuals at the expense of every 
principle of humanity, and in defiance of every 
('hristian precept. At no period was it approved of 
by the general voice of the people; but each was too 
busy with his private affairs to make a simultaneous 
and general effort to arrest its progress. At last, 
growing intelligence, and increasing morality, in the 
great body of the people, did produce this co-opera¬ 
tion ; and, after ages of crime and misery, it was 
extinguished, by the nation paying L .20,000,000 for 
the freedom of the slaves. If the British people htffl 
been able earlier to insist on the cessation of this 
odious traffic, how much of human misery, besides 
the loss of the Ij.20,000,000, would have been avoided 1 
If we trace narrowly the great causes why our rulers 
have been permitted to waste the public resources, 
and incur the national debt, which now forms so 
great an impediment to public improvement, we shall 
find that too often the individuals of the nation were 
calculating the private gain which hostilities would 
yield to them. War created a demand for farm 
produce to maintain fleets and armies, for cloth to 
clothe them, and for iron to arm them, and so forth; 
and men shut their eyes to the fact that it was de¬ 
stroying the national resources, and that they them¬ 
selves would, in the end, be forced to pay for all. 
Unfortunately the maxim that each of us Bhould 
mind his private affairs, make gain of the public if 
lie can, and leave public measures to public men, 
still reigns in too much vigour. The number of 
persons who take an enlightened interest in social 
welfare is still small: so much is this the case, that 
even in this course of lectures, the audience has di¬ 
minished in proportion as I have left the interests of 
individuals, and proceeded to discuss those of the 
public. This indicates a humble degree of mental 
cultivation. One of the most certain marks of a 
truly enlightened mind, is the power of compre¬ 
hending the dependence of our individual welfare 
on public prosperity. I do not mean, of course, that 
each of us should become a political reformer, or a 
conservative, or a brawler about town politics and 
police regulations^ if these constituted our chief 
business, to the neglect of our private duties. This 
would augment, instead of diminishing, the evils of 
our social condition. What I wish to enforco is, 
the convi< tion that, in the general case, our indi¬ 
vidual enjoyments are inseparably connected with 
those of the society in which we move; and that 
it is both our interest and onr duty to study atten¬ 
tively the nature, objects, and practical results, of 
our social institutions; and to devote all the time and 
attention that may be necessary to bring them into 
accordance with the dictates of our highfe powers. 

The prevalence of these views would lead to 
numerous and important advantages. We should 
Learu to regard public measures iu their real' rela¬ 


tionship to general utility, and not through the dis¬ 
torting medium of our private interests and partiali¬ 
ties. We should proscribe class interests as public 
nuisances; and believe in the incalculable power 
which society possesses to improve its condition 
whenever it chooses to act in the right direction. 
We should feel much more disposed than at present 
to promote, with our moral influence, the ascendancy 
of all measures calculated to lead to public good, 
relying on their beuefitting ourselves in our social 
capacity. Another effect would be, that men of far 
higher moral and intellectual character would become 
candidates for offices of public trust and honour, be¬ 
cause they would be certain of support from a moral 
and intelligent public. At present the busy men in 
all the minor departments of political uuu public 
life, are too often those who are actuated by a rest¬ 
less vanity, or who expect to attain some selfish end 
through their public influence .and connections. 
From the general disbelief in disinterested motives, 
public men are at present frequently rewarded with 
obloquy and abuse, however zealously and uprightly 
they may have discharged their official duties; aud 
this deterB men of delicacy, who also entertain a 
strong sense of justice, from accepting official trusts. 
There are, fortunately, many exceptions, but I fear 
that there are also too many examples of the truth of 
this remark. The truly enlightened and disinte¬ 
rested shrink from the means which selfishly ambi¬ 
tious men employ, not only to obtain, but to wield 
and preserve power; and hence, the field is left tpo 
open to them. The remedy for these evils is to edu¬ 
cate the public at largo into a perception of the real 
nature and importance of their social interests and 
duties. 

If I be correct in the opinion that tho happiness 
of each individual is inseparably connected with 
that of the society in which he lives, and that the 
law that we must love our neighbour as ourselves, 
really means, in its extensive sense, that individual 
enjoyment can arise only from ii/rjprovod social habits 
and institutions,—then I shall not be thought to be 
guilty of extravagance, when I remark, that in 
times past this view has rarely, to any practical end, 
been pressed on the attention of society. Within 
the' last fifty or sixty years, political economy has 
been discussed on philosophical principles; but 
the leading aim of the economists has been to de¬ 
monstrate the most effectual moans of increasing 
wealth. The very title of the first valuable work 
on the subject iu this country, is “ The Wealth of 
Nations,” by Dr Adam Smith. The principles 
which he expounded, it is true, are, in many re¬ 
spects, coincident with those which I am now advo¬ 
cating ; and no one can value his labours, and those 
of his successors, such as Ricardo, M'Culloch, and 
their followers, more highly than I do; yet It is 
unquestionable that the great aim of all these writers 
has been to clear away the rubbish that impeded the 
play of our selfish faculties, and to teach the advan¬ 
tage of repealing all laws that impede a man in fol¬ 
lowing his own bent, in search of its own happiness 
in his own way, restrained only by the obligation 
that he shall not directly Injure or obstruct the pros¬ 
perity of his neighbour. In the Infancy of civiliza¬ 
tion, the exposition of the natural laws by which 
wealth is created and diffused is most valuable, 
and these writers are worthy of all consideration a* 
being useful In their day. But society must advance 
in its course. It has augmented its wealth, while 
many persons doubt whether the increase of happi¬ 
ness has, in all ranks, kept pace with that of it* 
riches. What seems now to be wanted is, the appli¬ 
cation of principles in harmony with out whote 
nature, physical, animal, moral, and intellectual, 
1 calculated to lead to the gratification of *11 onr 
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powers. We need to be enlightened regarding the 
constituent elements of our own happiness, and to 
pursue it, In combination, in a right direction. The 
gigantic efforts of Britain in war, afford an example 
of the prodigious power, in the form of violence, 

. which wo are capable of wielding; and if our fore¬ 
fathers had dedicated to the physical and mental im¬ 
provement of the people, the same ardour of mind, 
and the same amount of treasure, which they squan¬ 
dered in battles between the years 1700 and 1815, 
what a different result would at tins day have crown¬ 
ed their labours ! If they had bestowed honours on 
the benefactors of the race as they have done on its 
destroyers, how different would have been the direc¬ 
tion of ambition ! 

The next requisite for improving our social con¬ 
dition, is the command of time for the discharge of 
our social duties. One day in the week is set apart 
for teaching and practising our religious duties; but 
in that day, little instruction is communicated by our 
public and authorized teachers, touching the affairs 
of this world, and the laws by which tho happiness 
of our social state may be best promoted. The other 
six days of the week are devoted to the advancement 
of our individual interests in the pursuit of wealth, 
or, as the Scripture designates it, to the collection of 
“ tho meat which perisheth.” In the existing ar¬ 
rangements of society, our social duties do not appear 
to be generally recognised as incumbent on us. There 
are few seminaries for making us acquainted with 
them, and ho time is allotted for the practice of them. 
T)lose unofficial individuals who discharge public 
duties, must either sacrifice to them the time which 
their competitors are devoting to their private inte¬ 
rests, or overtask their minds and bodies by labouring 
when nature demands repose. With all deference to 
existing opinions, I should humbly propose that a 
specific portion of time should be set apart for teach¬ 
ing in public assemblies, and discharging practically 
our social duties, and that ell private business should 
then be suspended. If half a day in the week were 
devoted to this purpose, some of the following con¬ 
sequences might be expected to ensue. 

In the first place, the great importance of social 
institutions and habits to individual happiness would 
be brought home to all. It would be liulf a day 
dedicated to tho consideration of the moans by which 
we might practically love our neighbours as our¬ 
selves : A public recognition of the principle, as one 
capable of being carried into effect, would, in itself, 
bend many minds towards realizing it. 

Secondly, such an arrangement would enable, and 
also excite, the people at large to turn their attention 
seriously to moral and social considerations, in w hich 
their true interests are so deeply involved, instead 
of considering it meritorious und advantageous to 
neglect them: and it would tend to rcinovo a 
dense mass of ignorance and prejudice which offers 
a powerful obstacle to all improvement. If 1 be 
correct in thinking that individual men cannot rea- 
li** the Christian precepts in their actions, while 
living in a society whose ruling motives are opposed 
to them, it is obvious that the rectification of our 
social habits is an indispensable prelude to the intro¬ 
duction of practical Christianity ; and how can these 
be rectified unless by instructing the people in the 
moons of improving them ? Thus the religious com¬ 
munity are deeply interested in promoting the plan 
of reformation now proposed. 

Thirdly, the dedication of a specific portion of 
.time to our social duties, would leave leisure for 
truly virtuous and enlightened men to transact pub¬ 
lic business, without exposing themselves to be ruined 
by their competitors in the race of private interest. 
Under the present system, the selfish are enriching 
themselves, while the patriotic are impoverishing 


their families by discharging their public duties. 
But as individual morality and happiness never can 
be securely and permanently maintained without 
social improvement, it follows that some adequate 
means must be used to communicate to men in gene¬ 
ral a correct and elevated view of their own nature, 
position, interests, and duties, as rational beings, 
with a view to induce them to improve their social 
habits and institutions, as a necessary preliminary to 
their individual wellbeing. In the “ Constitution 
of Man,” 1 have endeavoured to shew that the power 
of abridging labour by mechanical inventions, ap¬ 
pears to have been bestowed on man, to afford him 
leisure for cultivating his moral and intellectual 
powers; and if this idea be correct, there can be no 
natural obstacle to the dedication of sufficient time 
to the duties in question. 

Perhaps tho notion will present itself to many 
persons, that if the industrious classes were congre¬ 
gated to receive instruction in this manner, the re¬ 
sult would be the formation of innumerable clubs 
and debating societies, in which vivacious but igno¬ 
rant men would imbue the weaker brethren with 
discontent, and lead them into mischievous errors. 
This would probably happen, if a sudden adoption 
of the plan took place, without previous preparation. 
At present, ignorance of sound social principles is so 
prevalent, that such unions might be abused ; but 
a young and rising generation may be prepared, by 
training and education, for comprehending and per¬ 
forming their social duties, and then leisure for the 
practice of them would lead only to good. 

Ho little attention has been paid to instructing the 
people at large in their social duties, that I am not 
acquainted with a single treatise on the subject, cal¬ 
culated for popular use, except the 88th Number of 
“ Chambers’ Information for tin* People,” which con¬ 
tains an excellent exposition of a variety of public 
duties; but it is necessarily limited, in comparison 
with tho vast extent of the subject. Nay, not onlv 
has no sufficient instruction in social duties been 
provided for the people, but the opinion has been 
very generally adopted that they have no such 
duties to discharge, except to pay taxes, and to bear 
arms in the militia; and that they go out of their 
sphoro when they turn their attention to public 
affairs. This appears to me to be an erroneous as¬ 
sumption ; because the industrious classes are, if 
possible, more directly and seriously affected by the 
good or bad management of public interests than 
the rich ; in whose hands alone it has been imagined 
that the discharge of social duties should be. placed. 
Tho operative tradesman and small shopkeeper ab¬ 
solutely rise and fall with every nave of public pros¬ 
perity or adversity; whereas the landed proprietor 
and the great capitalist are able to weather many a 
social storm, with scarcely a perceptible abridge¬ 
ment of their enjoyments. 

After the people at large are * enlightened, and 
thoroughly imbued with the love of justice and of 
the happiness of their neighbours, another social 
duty will be, to carry into practice as far as possible, 
and by every moral means, the equalization of the 
enjoyment of all—not by pulling the fortunate and 
accomplished down, but by clevating # the condition of 
tho inferior orders. With this view, all privileges 
and artificial ranks which obstruct the general wel¬ 
fare should be abolished ; not violently but gradu¬ 
ally ; and, il* possible, by inducing their possessors 
to give them up, as injurious to tho public and not 
beneficial to themselves. 

The next social duty which I mention, relates to 
tho maintenance of the poor. Much diversity of 
opinion prevails on the causes of poverty and the, 
remedies for it; as also on the best means of manag¬ 
ing the poor. Many political economists have 
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taught that there should be no legal provision for 
the indigent, because the knowledge of such a re¬ 
source induces the indolent and vicious to relax their 
own efforts to earn the means of subsistence, leads 
them td throw themselves unblusliingly, and as a 
matter of right, on the public bounty, and thus ope¬ 
rates as a direct stimulus to poverty. Other au¬ 
thorities have taught the very opposite doctrine, and 
given Iroland as an instance of unexampled destitu¬ 
tion, arising from no legal provision existing for the 
poor; and it is now proposed to enact poor-laws 
for that country * This proposal is based on the 
ground that, if the rich be not compelled to support 
the poor, they will abandon the whole class from 
_ which the indigent arise, and allow them to sink into 
the lowest depths of ignorance, misery, and degra¬ 
dation ; whereas, if they be forced to maintain all 
the victims of unhappy circumstances, they will be 
prompted by their own interest to care for them, 
and promote their social improvement. Again, some 
political economists, of whom Dr Chalmers is the 
chief, regard all compulsory assessments for the 
poor as injurious to society, and maintain that pri¬ 
vate benevolence, if fairly left to itself, is quite ade¬ 
quate to provide for them. Other men, equally wise 
and experienced in the world, are altogether disbe¬ 
lievers in this alleged power of the principle of be¬ 
nevolence ; and argue, that the only effect of relying 
on it, would be to permit the avaricious to escape 
from all contribution, and to throw the burden of 
maintaining the poor entirely on the benevolent, 
who, in general, are overwhcdined with other de¬ 
mands on their bounty. 

Scientific knowledge of human nature, and of the 
' influenco of external circumstances on happiness, 
dannot be general, when such widely different doc¬ 
trines, regarding a question so momentous, are 
supported by men of equal profundity and learning. 

The view of it which is presented by the new 
philosophy, is the following :— 

Tho causes of that degree of poverty which 
nmountf to destitution, are great defects in tho body 
or the n.'ind of the individuals who fall into this 
condition, or in both. Tho lame, tho deaf, and tho 
blind, may be poor through bodily defects, and 
should bo comfortably supported by the more fortu¬ 
nate members of society. Their numbers arc not 
great, in proportion to those of well-constituted 
men, and the expenso of their maintenance would 
not be felt as a severe tax, if they wore the only bur¬ 
dens on tho benevolence of the community. The 
idiotic belong to tho same class. All that society 
can accomplish in regard to such persons is, to pro¬ 
vide comfortably for thoso who exist, and to use 
means to limit their increase in future generations. 
This can be accomplished best, by instructing the 
community at large in the organic laws, and pre¬ 
senting to them every intelligible motive to obey 
them. 

The most numerous class of destitute poor is that 
which springs from deficiency of size or quality in 
tho brain, or in tho intellectual region of it, not 
amounting to idiocy, but occasioning so much mental 
weakness that the individuals are not capable of 
maintaining their place in the great struggle of 
social existence. Persons so constituted often pro¬ 
vide for their own w’ants, although with difficulty, 
during the vigorous period of their lives, and become 
helpless and a burden on the community in the wane 
of life. That the primary cause of their falling 
into destitution, is an imperfection in their mental 
organs, any one may ascertain, by qualifying him¬ 
self to distinguish well-constituted from ill-consti- 

* Since tho toxt was written such laws l\ve been en¬ 
acted. 


tuted brains, and then going into any of the charity* 
workhouses and asylums for adults, and obsorving 
the heads and tomperanients of their inmates. It is 
obvious, that teaching the organic laws, and im-^ 
proving the external circumstances of society, are 
the most feasible means for lessening in future times 
tho numbers of these unfortunate indivfduals. 

Another proof that physiological defects lie at the 
root of tho evil of poverty, may bo obtained by ob¬ 
serving the temperament, and size and forms of the 
heads, of the children of the higher and middle 
classes, and comparing them with those of the chil¬ 
dren of tho poor, found in the parish charity-work¬ 
houses. The latter children, with some exceptions* 
spring from parents who are tho refuse or dregs of 
the community, and through whose feebleness and 
vices they become burdens on the parish. Their 
children aro palpably inferior in temperament, and 
in size or form of brain, to the offspring of parents 
of the middle and higher ranks: And teachors who 
have been employed in tho schools of the superior 
grades, and have afterwards taught the children of 
public charities, have remarked an extraordinary 
difference of native capacity between the two; the 
children of the pauper asylum being much less apt 
to learn. 

Now, although these facts go to the root of the 
evil, they are generally unkuown and unattended 
to. An accomplished manager of the poor of a 
parish, according to the prosent system, is a man 
who resists, to tho very last extremity, every appli¬ 
cation for charity ; and who, when resistance is 
| longer possible, obtains the greatest quantity of food 
and raiment for tho smallest amount of monoy* 
Economy in contracts is the grand object; and those 
managers are covered with glory, who are able to 
reduce the assessment on the parish one half per 
cent. Without meaning at all to depreciate the 
advantages of economy, I remark that this mode of 
management reminds me of tho manner in which an 
old relative of my own coped with tho rushes which 
grow abundantly in one of his fields. He employed 
women, whom he hired at so many pence a-day, to 
pull them up ; and if the wages of the women fell 
from lOd. to Gd. or 8d. a-day, he thought that he 
had managed the rushes to great advantage that 
year. 11 ut it so happened, that tho rushes, like the 
poor, constantly reappeared, and the labour of pull¬ 
ing them up never carao to an end. At last, this 
excellent person died, and his son* succeeded to the 
farm. Tho son had received a scientific education, 
and had hoard of the chemical qualities of soil, of 
the various metals and minerals which aro usually 
found incorporated with it, and of the effect of those 
and other circumstances on vegetation. He thus 
discovered that stagnant water is tho parent of 
rushes; and when ho succeeded to the farm, he cut 
a deep drain through a high bank, obtained decli¬ 
vity sufficient to cause water to flow, and then con¬ 
structed drains through the field in every direction, 
liy this means he dried the soil; the rushes • disaps 
peared, and have never since been seen there; the 
labour of pulling them up is saved, and tho monoy 
which it cost is devoted to farther improvements. 

So long as society shall neglect the causes of po¬ 
verty, and omit to remove them, aud so long as the* 
shall confine their main efforts to making cheap con 
tracts for supporting the poor, so long will they have 
a constant succession of indigent to maintain. Nay, 
there is a great tendency in their proceedings tp, 
foster tho growth of the very poverty which so grie¬ 
vously distresses them.* I have said *that the cbllr 
dren in the charity-workhouses have generally JoW 
temperaments and inferior brains; and that these 

* Soe note on p. 64. 
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are the great parents of poverty. To prevent theBe 
children from rearing an inferior race, also border* 
ingon pauperism, and from becoming paupers them¬ 
selves in tho decline of life, it would be necessary 
to improve, by overy possible means, their defective 
organisation. This can be done only by supplying 
them with nutritious diet, and paying the utmost 
attention to their physical and mental training, liy 
the present system, they are fed on the poorest fare, 
and their training is very imperfect. They look 
dull, inert, heavy, and lymphatic; and are not for¬ 
tified so much as they might be, against the imper¬ 
fections of their natural constitutions. In point of 
fact, in feeding pauper children with the most mo¬ 
derate quantity of the coarsest and cheapest food, 
means are actually taken to perpetuate the evil of 
pauperism; for bad feeding in childhood weakens 
the body and mind, and consequently diminishes the 
power of the individuals to provide for themselves. 
Attention, therefore, ought to be devoted, not merely 
to the support of existing paupers, but also to the 
means of preventing another crop from springing 
up in the next generation. Our present system may 
be compared to that which the farmer would have 
pursued, if he had watered the field after pulling 
up the rushes, in order to assist nature in accom¬ 
plishing a new growth. 

In making those observations, I beg it to be un¬ 
derstood that I do not blame any particular mana¬ 
gers of the poor for their proceedings, or accuse 
them of neglect of duty. The principles which I am 
nqW expounding, have hitherto been unknown to 
these persons, and are not yet generally acknow¬ 
ledged by society at large. Public men, therefore, 
COlud not easily uct on them. Hut believing them 
' to he founded in nature, and to be highly important, 
I use the freedom to announco them for general con¬ 
sideration, in the confidence, that they will in time 
become practical. Whatever may bo thought of 
these views, one fact, at all events, cannot be con¬ 
troverted; namely, that society has not yet disco¬ 
vered either the causes of poverty or the remedy; 
hence, I conceive the statement of new principles to 
be neither arrogant nor unnecessary; leaving them, 
as I do, to stand or fall by the result of observation 
and experience.* 


• The preceding lecture was written and delivered in 
18x11, and the views of Pauperism which it contains were 
then generaiiy regarded as theoretical and unfounded. Sub¬ 
sequent events have not only proved them to be sound, but 
have.strongly excited public attention to the painful fact, 
that In Scotland pauperism has Increased and ia rapidly In¬ 
creasing. Professor Alison, in his two pamphlets 11 On the 
Management of the Poor in Scotlnnd," has, in my opinion, 
demonstrated, by irrefragible evidence, that the wretched 
pittances doled out to the poor in this country are Inade¬ 
quate to their comfortable subelstenue, and that a continu¬ 
ally increasing pauperism Is the actual and inevitable con- 
aequence of the deep mental depression and physical degra¬ 
dation in which they habitually exist. 1840. 

* In England Dr Itay and Mr Tuifuell, in their admirable 
'report, dated 1st January 1841, on " the Training School at 
; Battersea," obse’ re that “ the pauper children assembled 
at Norwood, -from the garrets, cellars, and wretched rooms 
of alleys and courts in the dense parts of London, are often 
sept thither in a low stage of destitution, covered only with 
-rags and vermin; often the victims of chronic disease, al¬ 
most universally etnnted tn their growth, and sometimes 
emaciated With want. The low-browed and inexpreseive 
physiognomy <fi> malign aspect of the boys is a true index 
jfa to mental darkness, the stubborn tempers, the hopeless 
Spirits, and the vicious habits on which the master has to 
ymk.” * • •»“ The peculiarity of the pauper child’s con- 
Wtfya is,, that hit parents, either from mlefOrtune, or indo- 
WWfc dtvrio*, hare sunk into destitution. In many in- 
•tomtt* •btldrep descend from generations of paupers. They 
lKXm in the worst purlieus of a great city, or in 
Wt, s&Wfr Wreubed hovels on the parish waste. They have 


LECTURE XIT. 

PAUPERISM AND CRIME. 

Causes of pauperism continued—Indulgence in intoxicating 
liquors—Causes producing lore of these;—Hereditary 
predisposition j Excessive labour with low diet; Ignorance 
—Effects of commercial convulsions in creating pauper¬ 
ism—Duty of supporting the poor—Evils resulting to 
society from neglect of this duty—Removal of the cnuseN 
of pauperism should be aimed at—Legal assessments for 
the support of the poor advocated—Opposition to new 
opinions is no reason for despondency, provided they are 
sound—Treatment of criminals—Existing treatment and 
its failure to suppress crime— Light thrown by Phreno¬ 
logy on this subject—Three classes of combinations of 
the mental organs, favourable, unfavourable, and mid¬ 
dling-irresistible proclivity of some men to crime -Pm- 
posed treatment of this class of criminals—Objection as 
to moral responsibility answered. 

In the immediately preceding Lecture, I entered 
upon the consideration of the social duty of provid¬ 
ing for the poor. The removal of the causes of pau¬ 
perism, it was observed, should be aimed at, as well 
as the alleviation of the misery attending it. One 
great cause of pauperism mentioned was bodily and 
mental defect; and it was held that those thus af¬ 
flicted should be maintained by society. 

Another cause of pauperism, is the habit of in¬ 
dulging in intoxicating liquors. This practice un¬ 
dermines the health of tho whole nervous system, 
through which it operates most injuriously on the 
mind. The intoxicating fluid, by its influence on 
the nerves of the stomach, stimulates the brain, and 
excites the organs of sensibility, emotion, and thought, 
for the time, into pleasing and vivacious action. 
Hence the drunkard enjoys a momentary happinesa; 
but when the stimulus is withdrawn, the tone of the 
system sinks as far below the healthy state, as dur¬ 
ing intoxication it was raised above it. He . then 
experiences an internal void, a painful prostration 
of strength and vivacity, and a strong craving for a 
renewed supply of alcohol to recruit his exhausted 
vigour. During intoxication, the brain, from over 
excitement, is incapable of healthy action, while in 
the intervals between different debauches, it is so 
exhausted and enfeebled, that it is equally unfit to 
execute its functions. The habitual drunkard thus 
sinks into the condition of an imbecile, and may be¬ 
come a burden on the industrious portion of tho 
community for his maintenance.* 

suffered privation of every kind.’* * * “ They have seen 
much of vice and wretchedness, and have known neither 
comfort, kindness, nor virtue.” P. 202-8. These gentle¬ 
men recommend, and have instituted, a mode of treatment 
calculated to remove these causes of pauperism. 1842. 

Since those notes were published, a new poor-law for 
Scotland has been enacted and come into operation, calcu¬ 
lated to provide more adequate sustenance for the poor ; 
but the principles advocated in the text can scarcely be 
laid to be recognised by those who are charged with carry¬ 
ing it into execution. 184 G. 

* The phenomena attending the different stages of in¬ 
toxication appear to indicate that the brain is affected also 
directly in the following manner, although evidence is still 
wanting to render this view certain : Intoxicating liquors 
accelerate the action of the heart, and cause an increased 
flow of blood to the head. The first effect of this is to sti¬ 
mulate all the organs into greater activity, and to produce 
feelings of vivacity and pleasure. The blood circulates 
most freely in the largest mental organs, because they have 
the largest bloodvessels. As intoxication proceeds, the 
smaller organs—those of the intellectual powers—are first 
overcharged with blood, and their functions become im¬ 
paired ; next, the organs of the moral sentiments are gorged; 
and lastly, those of the propensities; so that the drunkard 
extinguish?* first his humanity, then his animal nature, and * 
at last becon^s a mere breathing unconscious ntraa. 
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Various causes lead to these unfortunate habits. 
One is hereditary predisposition. If the parents, or 
one of them, have been habitually addicted to this 
vice, its consequences affect their physical constitu¬ 
tion, and they transmit an abnormal condition of 
organization to their children. This doctrine has 
been ridiculed, as if we taught that children are born 
drunk. They are no more born drunk than they 
are born in a passion ; but they are engendered with 
conditions of brain that tend ultimately to produce 
in them a love of intoxicating fluids. 

Again, a tendency to drunkenness appears to be 
caused by excessive labour with low diet. Thener- 
vous energy is exhausted through the medium of the 
muscles, and the stimulus of alcohol is felt to be ex¬ 
tremely grateful in restoring sensations of life, vi¬ 
gour, and enjoyment. This cause may be removed 
by moderating the extent of labour, and improving 
the quantity or the quality of the food. If alcohol 
were withheld, and a nourishing diet supplied to such 
men, they would, after a few weeks, be surprised at 
the pleasurable feelings which they would experience 
from this better means of supplying the waste of their 
systems. 

An additional cause of intoxication is found in 
ignorance. When an individual enjoys high health 
and a tolerably well-developed brain, ho feels a 
craving for enjoyment; a desire to be happy, and to 
be surrounded by happy friends. If he be unedu¬ 
cated and ignorant, hi9 faculties want a scene in 
which they may vent their vivacity, and objects on 
which they may expend their energies; and he dis¬ 
covers that intoxicating liquors will give him a vivid 
experience, for the time, of the pleasures of which 
he is in quest. For the sake of this artificial stimu¬ 
lus, the bottle is then resorted to, instead of the 
natural excitements of the mind, calculated at once 
to render us happy, and to improve our external 
condition. This was the real source of the drunken¬ 
ness which disgraced the aristocracy of Britain in 
the last generation. I am old enough to have seen 
the last dying disgraces of that age. The gentlemen 
were imperfectly educated, had few or no intellec¬ 
tual resources, and betook themselves to drinking as 
a last resource, for the sake of enjoying the pleasures 
of mental vivacity. From an analogous cause, some 
legal and meaical practitioners, who reside in the 
provinces, fall into these pernicious habits. Their 
limited sphere of duties does not afford a constant 
stimulus to their minds, and they apply to the bottle 
to eke out their enjoyments. ; 

A more extensive and scientific education is the 
most valuable remedy for these evils. Wo have seen 
mental cultivation banish drunkenness from the 
classes holding rank and respectability in society, 
and the same effect may be expected to follow from 
the extension of education downwards. 

The last cause of pauperism is a great convul¬ 
sion which occurs every few years in our manufac¬ 
turing and commercial systems, and which, by de¬ 
ranging trade, deprives many industrious individuals 
of employment, casts them on charity for subsistence, 
breaks down their self-respect and feelings of inde¬ 
pendence, and ultimately degrades them into helpless 
pauperism. 

If, then, I am correct in the opinion, that the chief 
causes of pauperism are— first, a low temperament, 
and imperfect development of brain, attended with 
a corresponding mental imbecility, although not so 
great as to amount to idiocy ;— secondly, hereditary 
or acquired habits of intoxication, which impair the 
mind by lowering the tone of the whole nervous 
system;— thirdly, want of mental cultivation: and 
fourthly, depression arising from commekrial dis¬ 
asters—the question, Whether the poor should be 
provided for by society, is easily solved. To leave 


them destitute would not remove any one of these 
causes, but increase them. To allow our unhappy 
brethren, who thus appear to be as frequently the 
victims of evil influences over which they have little 
or no control, os of their own misconduct, to perish, or 
to lingerout a miserable and vicious existence, Would 
be not only a direct infringement of thfi dictates of 
Benevolence and Conscientiousness, but an outrage 
on Veneration (seeing that God has commanded ua 
to assist and reclaim them): Moreover, it would tend 
also to the injury of our own interests. 

The fact that the world is arranged by the Creator 
on the principle of dispensing happiness to the 
community in proportion to their obedience to the 
moral law, is here again beautifully exemplified. 
By neglecting the poor, the number of individual* 
possessing deficient brains and temperaments is In¬ 
creased ; the number of drunkards is increased; and 
the number of the ignorant is increased; and as so¬ 
ciety carries these wretched beings 'habitually in ita 
bosom ; as they prowl about our houses, haunt our 
streets, and frequent our highways, and as wo 
cannot got rid of them, it follows, that we must suf¬ 
fer in our property and in our feelings, until we do 
our duty towards them. Nay, wo must suffer in 
our health also; for their wretchedness is often the 
parent of epidemic diseases, which do not confine 
their ravages to them, but sweep away indiscrimi¬ 
nately the good and the selfish, the indolent and the 
hard-hearted, who have allowed the exciting causes 
to grow up into magnitude beside them.*' 

On the other hand, by applying rigorous measureji 
not only to maintain the poor, but to remove the 
causes of pnuperism, these evils may be mitigated, 
if not entirely removed. If a practical knowledge 
of the organic laws were once generally diffused 
through society, and a sound moral, religious, and 
intellectual education were added, I cannot doubt 
that the causes of pauperism would be perceptibly 
diminished. Phrenology conveys a strong convic¬ 
tion to the mind that precepts or knowledge are not 
sufficient by themselves to ensure correct conduct. 
The higher faculties of the mind must be brought 
into a state of sufficient vigour to be able practically 
to resist, not only the internal solicitations of the 
animal propensities, but the temptations presented 
by the external world, before sound precepts can be 
realized in practice. Now, a favourable state of the. 
organs, on the condition of which mental strength 
or feebleness in this world depends, is an indispen¬ 
sable requisite towards the possession of this vigour; 
and as this fact has not hitherto been known,—at 
least, has not been attended to,—it seems to me pro- 

• I have already adverted, on p. 64, to the destitute 
condition of the poor, audits tendency to cause the increase 
of pauperism. Professor Alison, in his pamphlet “ On the 
Management of the Poor in Scotland,*’ has shewn that ano-. 
ther of the consequences of their extreme want, is the pre¬ 
valence of epidemic fevers among them In the large towns. 
This affliction is no longer confined to themselves. In 1889, 
the Fever Board and the Directors of the Royal Infirmary 
of Edinburgh reported, that, “ notwithstanding every exeif*. 
tlon, fever has kept its ground in this city; and that on 
three different occasions within these twenty years, it ha* 
assumed the form of an appalling epidemic:—that it# 
ravages have extended, while its malignity has greatly in¬ 
creased—the mortality having risen from one in tw##tjfitt . 
near one in six ; and it has passed from the dwellings 8 * 8 , > 
poor to those of the rich, and prevailed extensively 
families in easy and affiutnt cir Constances ; —that, tritfefa.- 
the last two years, it must have effected at least ten 
.and of tho population of the city.” I® 1888 , 00 * inthjirtap 
were affected. Here we lee the rich felling Ttettaf 
disease originating in their own neglect of the 
more striking Illustration of the mod. of operation**thu 
natural laws, and of the certainty Of the pm rfs h fe artjjrW>j! 
is inflicted for infringing them,oouid no* kMtgMgHPP 
seated. 
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table that society does not know a tithe of its own 
resources for mitigating the evils which afflict it. 
The temperance societies are extremely useful in 
this respect. The substitution of comfortable food 
for intoxicating beverages, has the direct tendency 
to boneflt the whole nervous system, and to increase 
the vigour of the higher powers of the mind. Society 
at large should bend its best energies, directed by 
sound knowledge, towards the accomplishment of 
this end. 

Holding it, then, to be clearly both the duty and 
the interest of society to provide for the poor, the 
next question is, How shonld this be done: by legal 
assessment or by voluntary contributions! Phreno¬ 
logy enables us to answer this question also. The 
willingness of any individual to bestow charity, 
depends not exclusively on the quantity of wealth 
which he possesses, but likewise on the strength of 
the benevolent principles in relation to the selfish 
in his mind. Now, we discover by observation, that 
the organs of the benevolent and selfish feelings 
differ very widely'in relative size in different indivi¬ 
duals ; and experience supports the conclusion which 
we draw from this fact;—that their dispositions 
to act charitably are as widely different. Not only 
so, but, as the loading principle of our present social 
system is the pursuit of self-interest, it may be 
stated os a general rule (allowance being always 
made for individual exceptions), that those in whom 
the selfish feelings, with intellect and prudence, 
predominate, will possess most wealth ; aud yet this 
very combination of faculties will render them least 
willing to bestow. Their wealth and benevolence 
will generally be in the inverse ratio of each other. 
This inference, unfortunately, is also supported by 
facts. It has frequently been remarked that the 
humbler classes of society, and also the poorer mem¬ 
bers of these classes, bestow more charity, in propor¬ 
tion to their incomes, than the very wealthy. To 
trust to voluntary contributions, therefore, would be 
to exempt thousands who are most able, but least 
willing, to bear the burden, and to double it on those 
who are most willing, but least able, to support it.* 

The correctness of this observation is supported 
by the fallowing extract from a Report by the Com¬ 
mittee of Contributors to the Royal Infirmary of 
Edinburgh, presented to the general meeting held on 
5th January 1845. “ This state of matters has in¬ 
duced us to look with anxiety to the revenue, and 
more especially to that part of the fluctuating 
branch arising from the subscription contributions 
and church collections; and when we consider that 
the population of Edinburgh is 133,000, and the in¬ 
habited houses 22,500, and that the population of 
Leith is 26,000, and the inhabited houses 4600—mak¬ 
ing (exclusive of Portobello, Musselburgh, &c.) a total 
population of about 160,000, and 27,000 inhabited 
houses, it is surprising, and much to be lamented, 
that the subscription contributors above 5s. are under 
1800 and that the contributions are under L.3000. 

• Professor Alison has arrived at the same conclusions 
by means of practical observation. Ho says, “ In following 
out this inquiry (into the condition of tho poor) 1 have long 
•inoe formed, and do uot scruple to express, an opinion, 
which 1 cannot expect to he in tho first instance, either 
well received or generally credited in this country, viz., that 
the higher ranks in Scotland do much less (and wlint they 
do, less systematically, and therefore less effectually) for 
the relief of poverty and of sufferings resulting from it, 
than those of any other country in Europe which is really 
well regulated.’' And again, “ many respectable citiaens 
(of Edinburgh) never appear among tiie subscribers to any 
public charity, at tho same time that they steadily with¬ 
stand all solicitations for private alms, and thus reduce the 
practice of tills Christian duty (charity),to the utmost 
possible simplicity .”—On (As management of the Poor in 
Ueotlani, pp. 11 and SS. 


When it is recollected that the object of the Institu¬ 
tion is to provide a comfortable abode—the best 
medical skill—the purest medicines—and the most 
experienced nurses - to relieve the bodily sufferings 
of the poorer classes of society; and when we con¬ 
sider the deep interest which those in more fortunato 
circumstances have that the progress of disease should 
be arrested (independent of higher considerations), 
we cannot resist the conclusion that there must either 
be some misapprehension as to the Institution, or a 
callousness to charity which we are unwilling to im¬ 
pute.” 

I select these examples of local charity, because 1 
believe them to be applicable to many cities besides 
Edinburgh, and they lead to the conclusion that while 
the present principles of social action prevail, com¬ 
pulsory assessment is indispensable; and I am inclined 
to carry it the length of assessing for the maintenance 
of the poor in all their forms. There are voluntary so- 
cietieifor supporting the lies tit ut e sick, a Houseof Re¬ 
fuge, the Deaf and Dumb Institution, the Blind Asy¬ 
lum, and the Royal InfirmaVy- I have been told that 
these, and all the other charitable institutions of 
Edinburgh, are sustained by about fifteen hundred 
benevolent individuals, many of whom subscribe to 
them all, and most of whom subscribe to several, 
while the remaining twenty or thirty thousand of 
the adult population of the city and suburbs, who 
are able to hear a part of the burden, never contri¬ 
bute a farthing to any one of these objects. In a sound 
social system this should not he the ease, it is a social 
duty incumbent on us all to alleviate tho calamities 
of our unfortunate, and even of our guilty brethren; 
and until our moral principles shall be so quickened 
as to Induce us all to discharge this duty voluntarily, 
we Bhould be compelled to do so by law. 

On another point I am disposed to carry our social 
duties farther than is generally done. I regard tiie 
money applied to the maintenance of the indigent as, 
at present, to a great extent wasted, in consequence 
of no efficient measures being adopted by society, to 
check pauperism at its roots. If 1 am correct in as¬ 
cribing it to a low temporament, imperfect develop¬ 
ment of brain, habits of intoxication, ignorance, and 
commercial fluctuations, efficient means must bo 
used to remove these causes, before it can cither 
cease, or be effectually diminished; end as the re¬ 
moval of them would, in the end, be the best policy, 
for both the public and the poor, X am humbly of 
opinion that the community, if they were alive to 
their own interests, as well as to their duty, would 
supply the pecuniary means for laying the axe to 
the root of the tree, and, by a rational education, and 
elevation of the physical and mental condition of the 
lower classes of society, would bring pauperism to a 
close, or, at all events, diminish its present gigantic 
and increasing dimensions.* Here the regret always 
occurs, that our senseless Wars should have wasted 
so much capital that we must provide twenty-seven 
millions of pounds sterling annually to pay the inte- 
ost of it; a Bum which, but for these wars, might have 
been applied to the moral advancement of society, 
and have carried a thousand blessings in its train. 
If our moral sentiments were once rendered as ac¬ 
tive as our propensities have been, and I fear still 
are, wo should devote our public assessments to be¬ 
neficial social objects, render them liberal in propor¬ 
tion to the magnitude of tho work to be accom¬ 
plished, and pay them with a hearty good-will, 
because they would all return to ourselves in social 
blessings. 

* It is gratifying to obterve that tho suggestion in tlio 
text has, to some extent, been recently carried into .effect 
by the Poor-Law Commissioners of England. See theie 
admirable report "on tiie Training of Pauper Children,’’ 
1811. * 
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The question is frequently asked, How are these 
principles, even supposing them to be founded in 
nature, ever to be carried into execution, seeing that 
the opinions of society are strongly opposed to them. 
In answer, I appeal to the experience of the world. 
All new opinions are rejected, and their authors per¬ 
secuted or ridiculed at first; but, in all instances in 
which they have been true, they have been ultimately 
adopted. Galileo was imprisoned for proclaiming 
the first principles of a scientific astronomy. Fifty 
years elapsed before his opinions made any percep¬ 
tible progress; but now they are taught in schools 
and colleges; and the mariner guides his ship by 
them on the ocean. It was the same in regard to 
the circulation of the blood; and it will be the same 
in regard to the application of the new philosophy 
to the social improvement of man. The present ge¬ 
neration will descend, contemning it, to their graves; 
but, if it be true, we are sowing in young minds 
seeds that will grow, flourish, and ripen into an 
abundant harvest of practical fruits in due season. 
A thousand years are with the Lord, as one day, and 
with society a hundred years are as one day in the 
life of an individual. Let us sedulously sow the 
seed, therefore, trusting that, if sound and good, it 
will not perish by the way-side, but bring forth fruits 
of kindness, peace, and love, in the appointed season.* 

I forbear suggesting any particular plan by which 
the objects now detailed may be accomplished; be¬ 
cause no plan can become practical until the public 
mind be instructed in the principles, and convinced 
of the truth of the doctrines, which I am now teach¬ 
ing : and whenever they shall be so convinced, they 
will devise plans for themselves with infinitely greater 
facility and success than we oan pretend to do, who 
live only in the dawn of the brighter day. 

The next social duty to which I advert, relates to 
the treatment of criminals, or of those individuals 
who commit offences against the persons or property 
of the members of the community. The present prac¬ 
tice is to leave every man to the freedom of his own 
will, until he shall have committed an offence; in 
Other words, until he shall have seriously injured his 
neighbour; and then to employ, at the public expense, 
officers of justice to detect him, witnesses to prove 
his crime, a jury to convict him, judges to condemn 
him, jailors to imprison, or executioners to put him 
to death, according as the law shall have decreed. 
It will be observed, that in all this proceeding there is 
no inquiry into the causeswhich led to the crime, into 
the remedies for crime, or into the effects of the treat¬ 
ment on the offender, or on society; yet every one 
of these points should be clearly ascertained before 
we can judge correctly of our social duties in regard 
to the treatment of criminals. 

As to the cause of crime, there is a strange incon¬ 
sistency between our theological and legal standards 
on the proclivity of the human mind to evil. The 
articles of our church teach us that the human heart is 
deceitful above all things and desperately wicked; 
while, legally, every man is regarded as so completely 
amoral agent,that ho can command his will and his ac¬ 
tions ; and hence, that, when a clear law which his in¬ 
tellect can comprehend, is laid down for his guidance, 
he is a just and proper subject for punishment, if he 
infringe it. The premises and the conclusion in this 
last view are consistent with each other, and if this 

* The serious efforts now making by the Sanatory Com¬ 
missioners to improve the health of large towns; by the 
prison boards to improve the treatment of criminals; by 
magistrates and public officers to provide houses of refuge 
and reclamation for young offenders; and by Captain Mac- 
enochle to induce the Government to improve conriot man¬ 
agement,—all afford tbe most satisfactory evUence of the 
progress of sound principles towards practicalresults with¬ 
in the last tea years. 1816. 


were a correct description of human nature, there 
wduld be no gainsaying the propriety of the prac¬ 
tice. We should still, however, find a difficulty in 
accounting for our want of success in putting an end 
to crime; for, if these principles of criminal legisla¬ 
tion and punitive infliction be sound,^ it appears a 
strango anomaly that crime has everywhere, and in 
every age, abounded most where punishment, espe¬ 
cially severe punishment, has been most extensively 
administered, and that it has abated in all countries 
where penal infliction has become mild and merciful. 
There is, however, an error in this view of human 
nature, which*Phrenology enables us to detect. 

It appears incredible, that, in a well-governed 
country like this, where detection and punishment 
are almost certain to follow crime, any man should 
infringe tho law, if he were not urged by impulses 
which obtained the mastery, for the time, over con 
scienco and reason. We need not waste time, how¬ 
ever, in speculating on this subject, but may coma 
at once to facts. 

As mentioned in a former lecture, the brain'may 
be divided into three great regions; those of tha 
Animal Propensities, Moral Sentiments, and Intel¬ 
lectual Faculties. 

In some individuals, tho organs of tho propensities 
bear the ascendency, in point of size, over those of 
the moral and intellectual faculties. Such men feel 
the impulses of passion very strongly, and are in¬ 
ternally urged by vigorous selfish desires, which 
vehemently crave for gratification; while, on the 
other hand, they possess only* feeble glimpses of 
moral obligation, and a glimmering of intellectual 
perception. When beings thus constituted are placed 
in a dense society, in which every man is struggling 
to acquire property and to advance his own fortunes, 
they commenco the same career; but they take tho 
road that first presents itself to their own peculiar 
minds;—they are impatient to obtain gratification 
of their passions; they feel few restraints from con¬ 
science or religion, as to tho modo of doing so; they 
are greatly deficient in intellectual capacity, in pa¬ 
tience, perseverance, and acquired skill; and from 
all these causes, they rush to crime, as the directest 
method of enjoying pleasure. 

The class of minds which forms tho greatest con¬ 
trast to this one, is thnt in which the moral and in¬ 
tellectual organs decidedly predominate over those 
of the animal propensities. Individuals thus consti¬ 
tuted have naturally strong feelings of moral and 
religious obligation, and vigorous intellectual per¬ 
ceptions, while the solicitations of their animal pas¬ 
sions arc relatively moderate. 

Tbe third class is intermediate between these two. 
They have the organs of the propensities, of the 
moral sentiments, and of the intellectual faculties, 
nearly in a state of equilibrium. They have strong 
passions, hut they have also strong powers of moral 
and religious emotion, and of intellectual perception. 

Fortunately, the lowest class of minds is not nu¬ 
merous. The highest class appears to me to abound 
extensively; while the middle class is also numerous. 
The middle and tho highest class are at least at 
twenty to one, in comparison with the lowest. 

I am aware that many of my present audience, 
who have not attended to Phrenology, may regard 
these, not as facts, but as dangerous fancies and 
groundless speculations. To such persons I can only 
say, that if they will take the same means that Phre¬ 
nologists have taken to discover whether these are 
truths in nature or not, they will find it as im¬ 
possible to doubt of their reality, as of the existence 
of tho sun at noon-day J and there is no rule of phi¬ 
losophy by which facts should be disregarded, merely 
because they are unknown to those who have never 
taken the trouble to observe them. I respectfully 
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solicit you to consider that the hrain is not of human 
creation, but the workmanship of God, and that it is 
a most pernicious error to regard its functions and 
its influence on the mental dispositions with indiffer¬ 
ence. I beg leave here to assume that the views 
now presented are founded in nature, and to apply 
them in elucidation of our social duties in the treat¬ 
ment of criminals. 

In the case of persons possessing the lowest class 
of brains, we are presented with beings whose ten¬ 
dencies to crime are naturally very strong, and whose 
powers of moral guidance and restraint are very 
feeble. Wo permit such individuals to move at 
large, in a state of society in which intoxicating 
liquors, calculated to excite and gratify their animal 
propensities, are abundant, and easily obtained, and 
in which property, the great means of procuring 
pleasure, is everywhere exposed to their appropri¬ 
ation ; we proclaim the law, that if they invade this 
property, or if, in the ecstasies of their drunken ex¬ 
citement, they commit violence on each other, or on 
the other members of the community, they shall be 
imprisoned, banished, or hanged, according to the 
degree of their offence; and in that condition of 
things, we leave them to the free action of their own 
faculties and the influence of external circumstances. 

It appears a self-evident proposition, that if such 
men aro actuated by strong animal passions (a 
proposition which few will dispute), there must be 
an antagonist power, of some kind or other, to re¬ 
strain and guide them, beforo they can be led to virtue 
or .withheld from ties. Now, the well-constituted 
mbmbers of society, judging from their own minds, 
assume that those individuals possess moral feelings 
and intellectual capacities adequate to this object, if 
they choose to apply them. On the other hand, the 
conviction forced on me by observation, not only of 
the brain, but of the lives and histories of great and 
habitual criminals, is, that they done* enjoy these con¬ 
trolling powers in an adequate degree to enable them 
successfully to resist the temptations presented by 
their passions and external circumstances. In treat¬ 
ing of the foundations of moral obligation, {mentioned 
that I had repeatedly gone to jails, and requested the 
jailers to write down the character and crimes of the 
most distinguished inmates of the prisons ; that be¬ 
fore seeing these descriptions, I had examined their 
heads and also noted in writing the dispositions and 
probable crimes which I inferred from the deve¬ 
lopment of their brains, and that the two had coin¬ 
cided. This could not have happened unless, in such 
cases, the brain had a real influence in determining 
the actions of the individuals. Especially, wherever 
the moral and the intellectual organs were very de¬ 
ficient, and the organs of the propensities were large, 
I found the whole life to have been devoted to crime 
and to nothing else.. I saw a criminal of this de¬ 
scription, who had been sent to the lunatic asylum in 
Dublin, in consequence of the belief that a life of 
such undeviating wickedness os he had led, could re¬ 
sult only from insanity; for he had repeatedly un¬ 
dergone every species of punishment, civil and mili¬ 
tary, short of death, and had also been sentenced to 
death—all without effect. Yei the physician assured 
me that he was not insane, in the usual acceptation 
of the term; that all his mental organs and percep¬ 
tions, so far as ho possessed them, were sound, but 
that he bad scarcely any nntural capacity of feeling 
or comprehending the dictates of moral obligation, 
while he was subject to the most energetic action of 
the animal propensities, whenever an external cause 
of excitement presented itself. In him the brain, in 
the region of the propensities, was enormously large, 
and very deficient In the region of the moral senti¬ 
ments. The physician, Dr Crawford, remarked, that 
he considered him most properly treated when he 


was handed over to the lunatic asylum, because, al¬ 
though his brain was not diseased, the extreme de¬ 
ficiency in the moral organa rendered him morally 
blind, just as the want of eyes would render a man 
incapable of seeing. 

In October 1835, I saw another example of the 
same kind in the jail of Newcastle, in the person of 
an old man of 73, who was then under sentence of 
transportation for theft, and whose whole life had 
been spent in crime. He had been twice transported, 
and at the age of 73 was still in the hands of justice, 
to suffer for his offences against the law.* These are 
facts, and being facts, it is God who has ordained 
them. Phrenologists are no more answerable for 
them, or their consequences, than the anatomist is 
answerable for blindness, when he demonstrates that 
the cause of that malady is a defect in the structure 
of the eye. Blame appears to me to lie with those 
persons who, under an infatuation of prejudice, refuse 
to examine into these most important facts when they 
are offered to their consideration, and who resolutely 
decline to give effect to them in the treatment of 
criminals. 

The question now presents itself, What mode of 
treatment does this view of the natural dispositions 
of criminals suggest ? Every one is capable of un¬ 
derstanding that if the optic nerve be too feeble to 
allow of perfect vision, or the auditory nerve too 
small to permit complete hearing, the persons thus 
afflicted should not bo placed in situations in which 
perfect vision and hearing are necessary to enable 
them to avoid doing evil; nay, it will also be granted 
without much difficulty, that deficiency in the organ 
of Tune may be the cause why some individuals have 
no perception of melody; and it will be admitted, 
that, on this account, it would bo cruel to prescribe 
to them the task of learning to play even a simple 
air, under pain of being severely punished if they 
failed. But most people immediately demur when 
we assure them that some human beings exist, who, 
in consequence of deficiency in the moral organs, are 
as blind to tho dictates of benevolence and justice, 
as the others are deaf to melody; and that it is equally 
cruel to prescribe to them, as the law -Iocs, the prac¬ 
tice of moral duties, and then to punish them severely 
because they fail. Yet the conclusion that this 
treatment is cruel is inevitable, if the premises be 
souud. 

What, then, should be done with this class of 
beings ? for I am speaking only of a class, small in 
comparison with tho great mass of society. The esta¬ 
blished mode of treating them by inflicting punish¬ 
ment has not been successful. Those who object 
to the new views, constantly forget that the old 
method has been an eminent failure,—that is to say, 
that crime has gone on increasing in amount, in 
proportion as punishment has been abundantly ad¬ 
ministered ; and they shut their eyes to the conclu¬ 
sion which experience has established, that be the 
causes of crime what they may, punishment has not yet 
been successful in removing them, and that therefore 
it cannot, on any grounds of reason, be maintained to 
he of itself sufficient for this purpose. The new 
philosophy dictates that the idea of punishment, con¬ 
sidered as mere retribution, should be discarded. 
Punishment, in this sense, really means vengeance; 

* In October 1S39,I visited the state prison of Connecti¬ 
cut, at Wcathersfieid, near Hartford, in presence of the 
Hev. Mr Gailaudet, Principal Totten, and other gentlemen, 
end saiv a nmn in whose head the moral organs were very 
deficient, and the animal organa large. Mr Pilsbury. the 
superintendent of the prison, stated that this man had 
passed thirty years of Ills life in the state prison, under 
four several sentences, and that he had no doubt, that, if 
then liberated, he would, in a week, be again engaged la* 
crime. See note, p. 42. 
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and the desire for inflicting it arises from an erro¬ 
neous conception of the structure and condition of 
the criminal mind, and from the activity of our own 
passions, which are excited by the injuries inflicted 
on us by the actions and outrages of this class of 
persons. Our duty is to withdraw external tempta¬ 
tion, and to supply, by physical restraint, that de¬ 
ficiency of moral control which is the great imper¬ 
fection of their minds. We should treat them as 
moral patients. They should be placed in peniten¬ 
tiaries, and prevented from abusing their faculties, 
yet be humanely treated, and permitted to enjoy 
comfort and as much liberty as they could sustain, 
without injuring themselves or their fellow-men. 
They should bo taught morality, knowledge, and re¬ 
ligion, so far as their faculties enable them to learn ; 
and they should be trained to industry. 

This mode of treatment would render their lives 
happier than they could ever be were their per¬ 
sons left at large in society; and it would make 
them also useful. I consider the restoration of this 
class of persons to the possession of a moral self- 
control as nearly hopeless: they resemble those who 
are blind and deaf from irremediable defects in the 
organs of sight and hearing. If, however, by long 
restraint and moral training and instruction, they 
should ever become capable of self-guidance, they 
should be vieVed as patients who have recovered, 
and be liberated, on the understanding that if they 
should relapse into immoral habits, they should he 
restored to their places in the asylum.* 

It has been frequently urged that this doctrine 
abolishes responsibility ; but 1 am at a loss to com¬ 
prehend the exact import of this objection. As 
formerly mentioned, the distinction between right 
and wrong does not depend on the freedom of the 
human will, as many persons suppose, but on the 
constitution of our faculties. Every action is morally 
right which gratifies all our faculties, enlightened 
and acting harmoniously ; and every action is wrong 
which outrages or offends them. Hence, if we see 
a furious madman or a mischievous idiot (whom no’ 
one supposes to be free agents), burning a house or 
murdering a child, we are compelled, by our whole 
moral faculties, to condemn such actions as wrong, 
and to arrest the perpetrator of them in his wild 
career. Now, the case of the class of offenders which 
wo have been discussing, is precisely analogous. 
Like the madman, they under the influence of 
uncontrollable passions, existing, in their case, in 
consequence of the natural predominance of certain 
organs in the brain, and in his, from ascendency of 
the passions produced by cerebral disease. Society 
absolves idiots and the insane from punishment, and 
we only plead that this class of unfortunate beings 
should be as extensive in the eye of the law as it is in 
nature; and that by erroneous legal definitions of in¬ 
sanity, and by legal fictions, the really insane should 
not be treated as criminals. The actions of the morally 
insane, whom we wish to include in it, are without 
hesitation condemned; and no one doubts that we 
should put a stop to their outrages, although we do not 
regard the individuals as guilty. The important ques¬ 
tion, therefore, is, By what means may society be most 
effectually protected against their injurious assaults 
on property and life ? The disciples of the old school 
answer, that this may be best done by holding them 
responsible for their actions, and punishing them; 
but in doing so, they turn a deaf ear to the lessons 

* I have conversed on the subject of the irreclaimable 
dispositions of this class of criminals, with intelligent and 
humane superintendents of prisons in Britain' and the 
United States of America, and they have'expressed a de¬ 
cided conviction that there are prisoners whim no punish¬ 
ment will recall to virtue, but who, when liberated, con¬ 
stantly recommence their career of crime* 


of experience, which proclaim only the failure of 
this treatment in times past: They close their under¬ 
standings against the examination of new facts, which 
promise to account for that failure ; they assumo, In 
opposition to both philosophy and experience, that 
these men can act rightly if they choose, and that 
they can choose so to act; and finally, iq consequence 
of these prejudices, errors, and false assumptions, 
and without considerations for the real welfare either 
of society or of the offenders, they indulge their own 
animal resentment, by delivering over the victims of 
cerebral malformation or disease to jailors and exe¬ 
cutioners, to be punished for committing actions 
which their defective mental constitution rendered 
it impossible for them to avoid. There is no wonder 
that crime doe3 not diminish under such a form of 
treatment. 

The disciples of the new philosophy, on the other 
hand, answer the question by appeuling to experi¬ 
ence; by looking at facts; by consulting reason ; by 
regarding the advantage at once o*t the criminal and 
of society: they say that physical and moral restraint 
are the only effectual remedies for this great evil; 
that these should be unhesitatingly applied—not 
vindictively, but in affection and humanity; and 
that then the offences of this class of criminals will 
be diminished in number.* 

There remain two other classes of minds to be 
considered in relation to criminal legislation—those 
whose organs of propensity, moral sentiment, and 
intellect, are pretty equally balanced, and those In 
whom the moral and intellectual faculties pre¬ 
dominate ; but the consideration of these must be • 
resorved till the next Lecture. 


LECTURE XIII. 

TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS CONTINUED. 

Criminals in whom the moral nnd intellectual organs are 
considerably developed— Influence of external circum¬ 
stances on this class—Doctrine of regeneration—Impor¬ 
tance of attending to the functions of the brain in re¬ 
ference to this subject, and the treatment of criminals— 
Power of society over the conduct of men possessing 
brains of the middle class—Case of a criminal mado so 
by circumstance*—Expediency of keeping certain men 
from temptation—Thefts by post-offleo officials—Aid fur¬ 
nished by Phrenology, in selecting.persons to All confi¬ 
dential situations—Punishment of criminals—objects of 
Punishment—Its legitimate ends are to protect society 
by example, and to reform the offenders—Means of 
effecting these purposes—Confinement—Employment- 
Unsatisfactory state of our existing prisons—Moral im¬ 
provement of criminals. 

The second class of heads to which I direct your 
attention, is that in which the organs of the animal 
propensities, of the moral sentiments, and of the in¬ 
tellectual faculties, are all large, and nearly in equili¬ 
brium. In individuals, thus constituted, the large 
organs of the propensities gives rise to vivid manifes- 

• Since the first edition of this work was published, Mr 
M. B. Sampson has treated the whole subject referred to ia 
the text in a masterly manner, in Letters on M Criminal 
Jurisprudence considered in relation to Mental Organisa¬ 
tion.” They have been published in a cheap form, and I 
strongly recommend them to the attention of the reader. 

The views presented in the text are now operating on the 
minds of the middle classes of society, although still opposed 
by the learned. Lawyers in general reject them, but juriee 
give effect to them In their verdicts. I lately heard a 
bishop and a lawyer lamenting over the degeneracy of 
modern times, evinced by the impossibility of Indnciiig 
juries to convict for death, where the plea of infinity wi* 
urged as a defence I 1846, 
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tfttlon3 of the animal Mings, but the largo organs 
of the moral sentiments and intellect produce also 
strong moral emotions and intellectual perceptions. 
In practical conduct such persons are, to a remark¬ 
able extent, the creatures of external circumstances. 
If one of them, born of profligate parents, be trained 
to idleness, intoxication, and crime, his whole lower 
organs will thus, from infancy, be called into vivid 
action, while his moral sentiments will receive no 
proportionate cultivation. His intellectual faculties, 
denied all rational and useful instruction, will be 
employed only in serving and assisting the propen¬ 
sities; they will be sharpened to perpetrate crime, 
and to elude punishment. Such an individual will 
be prepared to become an habitual criminal, and ho 
will bo the more dangerous to society on account of 
the considerable degreo in which he possesses moral 
and intellectual faculties. These will give him an 
extent of intelligence and plausibility, which will 
enable him only the more successfully to deceive, or 
probably to obtain access to places of trust, in which 
he may commit the more extensive peculations. 

If, on the other hand, an individual thus consti¬ 
tuted be placed from infancy in the bosom of a moral, 
intelligent, and religious family, who shall present 
few or no temptations to his propensities, but many 
powerful and agreeable excitements to his higher fa¬ 
culties ; if ho shall have passed the period of youth 
under this influence, and in early manhood have 
been ushered into society with all the advantages of 
a respectable profession, and a high character, and 
hewn received and cherished by the virtuous as one 
of themselves; then his moral and intellectual facul¬ 
ties may assume and maintain the ascendency dur¬ 
ing life. 

if, again, an individual of this class have been 
religiously educated, but, in early youth, have left 
home, and been much thrown upon the world;— 
that is to say, left to associate with persons of indif¬ 
ferent characters and dispositions, ho may gradually 
deteriorate. In the dawn of manhood and blaze of 
his passions, his conduct may be not a little profli¬ 
gate and disreputable : Hut as he advances in life, 
the energy of the animal organs may begin to decay; 
or they may bo exhausted by excessive indulgence; 
or he may suffer afflictions in his health, in his family, 
or in his worldly circumstances (all which have a 
tendency, for the time, to quell the energy of the 
animal passions); and under the influence of these 
combined causes and circumstances, his moral organs 
may recover their activity, his early religious im¬ 
pressions may resume their ascendency, and he may 
come forth a repentant sinner, and a reformed man. 

In religion, this process is generally called rege- 1 
neration. According to my observation, the men 
who are converted and reformed from habitual pro¬ 
fligacy, and who continue, afterwards, permanently 
moral and religious characters, possess tnis combina¬ 
tion of brain. They become profligate at first, from 
the energetic action of their large organs of the ani¬ 
mal propensities; and when subsequently they be¬ 
come respectable Christians, they act under the con¬ 
trol of their moral and intellectual powers. 

I am aware, that, in making this statement, I am 
treading on delicate ground ; because many sincere 
and excellent persons believe that these results flow 
from the influence of the Holy Spirit, and that the 
Holy Spirit operates in regenerating sinners alto¬ 
gether independently of the laws of organization ; 
in short, that the influence is supernatural. I do not 
at all dispute the power pf God to operate indepen¬ 
dently of the natural laws ; the very idea of his being 
Omnipotent, implies power to do according to his 
pleasure, in all circumstances and times; but it ap¬ 
pears to me that, the age of miracles b.eing past, it 
j|06» not now pleaBe God to operate on the human 


mind either independently of, or in contradiction to, 
the laws of organization instituted by himself. This 
reduces the question, not to one respecting God’s 
power, for we all grant this to be boundless, but to 
one of fact ,—whether it pleases Him actually to 
manifest his power over the human mind, always in 
harmony with,—or sometimes independently of,— 
and at other times in contradiction to, the laws of 
organization ; and this fact, like any other, must 
be determined by experience and observation. I 
humbly report the results of my own observations; 
and say that, although I have seen a number of men 
of renewed lives, I have never met with one possess¬ 
ing a brain of the lowest character, who continued 
moral amidst the ordinary temptations of the world. 
Huch men occasionally appear moral for a time ; but 
they do not remain steadfast in the paths of virtue 
when temptation is presented. On the contrary, I 
have uniformly seen regenerated men who main¬ 
tained their position, possess a brain in which the 
organs of the animal propensities, the moral senti¬ 
ments, and the intellect, were all considerably de¬ 
veloped ; so that in these instances, the influence of 
religion seemed to me to operate completely in har¬ 
mony with the organic laws. That influence cast 
the balance in favour of the higher sentiments, gave 
them the permanent ascendency, and hence produced 
the regenerated character. 

These observations can be met, not by argument, 
but by counter facts. If any one will shew me cases 
in which men possessing the defective brains of 
idiots, or the diseased brains of insanity, have, by 
any religious influences, been converted into rational 
and pious Christians,hewill completely overthrow my 
conclusions; because such facts would shew unequi¬ 
vocally that it docs please God, in some instances, to 
operate on the mind, even in our day, independently 
of, or in contradiction to, the laws of organization. 
Nay, if examples shall be produced of men possess¬ 
ing the worst brains, becoming permanently, by the 
influence of religion, excellent practical Christians 
amidst external temptations, I shall yield the point. 
But no such examples have yet been exhibited. On 
the contrary, we see individuals whose heads are less 
than thirteen inches in circumference at the level of 
the eyebrows and occipital spine, continue irretriev¬ 
able idiots through life; and we see madmen con¬ 
tinue insane until their brains are restored to health 
by natural means. Nay, farther, 1 was told by the 
late Rev. Dr Andrew Thomson, who attended Mary 
Mackinnon, the mistress of a brothel, while under 
sentence of death for murder, that he found it im¬ 
possible, on account of her great natural incapacity, 
to convey to her any precise views or feelings of re¬ 
ligion, or of the heinousness of her crime, and that 
he wrs greatly grieved to observe that nearly all ho 
said fell powerless on her mind; or if it did rouse 
any feeling, this lasted only for a moment. If you 
examine the development of her # head, as shewn in 
the cast, you will find that the moral and intellectual 
organs are very deficient. In regard to moral, in¬ 
tellectual, and religious impressions, she was in a 
condition similar to that in which a person with an 
extremely small organ of Tune would find himself in 
relation to music. Either he could not perceive the 
melbdy at all; or, if he did, the impression would 
die instantly when the instrument ceased to sound in 
his ears. 

Perhaps some of you may be of opinion that this 
is a discussion which belongs more to theology than to 
moral philosophy. In reply, I remark, that the ques¬ 
tion regarding what ii the scriptural doctrine touch- 
ing regeneration belongs to theology, and I avoid all 
discussion of it; but the question, docs any religlouq 
influence^ act independently of, or in contradiction 
to, the laws of organization, is one which belongs to 
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philosophy. Indeed, it teaches a fundamental point in 
moral philosophy; because, if the laws of nature, on 
which alone philosophy rests, are liable, in the case 
of mind, to be traversed by influences of any kind 
operating independently of, or in contradiction to 
them, moral philosophy can have no foundation. There 
may be a theology comprising a code of moral duty, 
founded on Scripture; but assuredly there can be no 
philosophy of morals founded on nature. In like 
manner, there can be no natural religion; because 
all our scientific observations and conclusions will 
be constantly liable to be falsified, and rendered 
worse than useless, by a supernatural influence pro¬ 
ducing results entirely independent of, or in contra¬ 
diction to, the causes which are presented in nature 
for the guidance of our understandings. This ques¬ 
tion, therefore, is not only important, but, as I have 
said, fundamental in a course of moral philosophy; 
and l could not consistently avoid introducing it. 
Many theologians deny that any sound philosophy of 
morals can be drawn from the study of nature ; and 
found morals, as well as religion, exclusively on reve¬ 
lation. This opinion leads them to shut their eyes 
to many most important facts in nature, and to de¬ 
preciate their value. It appears to me thnt they err 
in this conclusion; and that theology will bo improved, 
when divines become acquainted with the constitu¬ 
tion. of the human faculties, their dependence on or¬ 
ganization, and the natural laws of man in general. 

I beg you to observe, that this question here as¬ 
sumes a different aspect from that in which it is 
generally presented to your consideration. In the 
discussions which commonly take place on it, we 
find arguments and opinions stated against argu¬ 
ments and opinions; and the result is mere unprofit¬ 
able disputation. In the present case, 1 adduce facts, 
—in other words, God’s will written in his works ; 
and these are placed, not against the Bible (for, be 
it observed, thereAe no declaration in Scripture that 
any religious influences operate independently of, or 
in contradiction to, the natural laws), but against 
human inferences unwarrantably (as it appears to 
me) drawn from Scripture, that this is the case. We 
place facts in nature against human interpretations 
of Scripture; and these too, deduced at first, and 
now insisted on, by men who were, and are, entirely 
ignorant of the facts in question. 

A second reason for introducing this subject is, 
that I consider it to be of great importance that re¬ 
ligious persons should be correctly informed con¬ 
cerning the facts. If you examine the lists of thi 
members of the most useful and benevolent societies 
in all parts of the country, and especially of prison- 
discipline societies, you will discover that indivi¬ 
duals distinguished for their religious character form 
a large and a highly influential portion of them. 
These persons act boldly and conscientiously on their 
own principles; and if, in any respect, their views 
happen to be erroneous, they become, by their very 
sincerity, union, and devotion, the most formidable 
enemies to improvement. In consequence of pro¬ 
found ignorance of the facts in nature which I have 
stated, this class of persons, or at least many of them 
are alarmed at the doctrine of the influence of the 
brain on the mental dispositions, and oppose th 
practical application of it in criminal legislation, in 
prison-discipline, and in schools; and they obsti¬ 
nately refuse to inquire into the facts, because they 
imagine that they have the warrant of Scripture for 
maintaining that they cannot be true. This conduct 
is un philosophical, and sheds no lustre on religion. 
It impedes the progress of truth, and retards the 
practical application of the natural laW| to the. re¬ 
moval of one of the greatest evils sritliwhich society 
is afflicted. This is no gratuitous supposition on my 
part; because I know., from the best authority, that 


dthin these few weeks, when the Prison-discipline 
Society of this city was formed, religious men spe¬ 
cially objected to the admission of an individual into 
hat society, because he was known to be a phreno- 
ogist, and to hold the opinions which I am here ex- 
jounding; in other words, an individual who had 
itudied and observed the natural latfs in regard to 
,he influence of the brain on tho mental dispositions, 
was deliberately excluded from that society, lest he 
should attempt to point out to its members the ad¬ 
vantages to be derived from knowing and obeying 
■he laws of God ! * 

Thirdly, I introduce this subject because, fVom the 
ixtensive observations which have been made by Dr 
[Tall, Dr Spurzheim, and their followers, during the 
last five-and-thirty years in many parts of the world, 
l have tho most complete conviction that the facts 
which I now state are true, and that they will in¬ 
evitably prevail; and that, whenever they do pre¬ 
vail, tho enemies of religion will bo furnished with 
a new weapon with which to assail her, by the oppo¬ 
sition which religious persons are now making to 
improvements in the treatment of criminals, in ig¬ 
norance, as l have said, of these facts, and of their 
inevitable consequences. They will point to that 
opposition, and proclaim, as they have often done, 
that Religion sets herself forward as the enemy of 
all philosophy, and of every moral aud social im¬ 
provement which does not emanate from her own 
professors. Such an accusation will be unfounded 
when directed against religion; because it will be 
applicable only to religious men who are, at the 
same time, ill-informed and dogmatical. But only 
the enlightened and tho candid will give effect to 
this distinction; and it therefore becomes every sin¬ 
cere friend to the best and holiest of causes, not to 
give occasion to the scoffer to point the, finger of 
contempt at its resisting truth. 

To return to the subject from which wo have di¬ 
gressed, I observe, that in the case of this class of 
brains, in which the organs of tho propensities, mo¬ 
ral sentiments, and intellectual faculties, are nearly 
in equilibrium, society enjoys a great power in pro¬ 
ducing good or evil. If, by neglecting education, 
by encouraging the use of intoxicating liquors, bj 
permitting commercial convulsions attended with 
extreme destitution, society allows individuals pos¬ 
sessing this combination of mental organa to be 
thrown back, as it were, on their animal propensi¬ 
ties, it may expect to rear a continual succession of cri¬ 
minals. If, by a thorough and all-pervading train¬ 
ing and education, moral, religious, and intellectual; 
by well regulated social institutions providing steady 
employment, with adequate remuneration; and also 
by affording opportunities for innocent recreation, 
this class of men shall be led to seek their chief en¬ 
joyments from their moral and intellectual faculties, 
and to restrain their animal propensities, they may 
be effectually saved from vice. It is from this class 
that the great body of criminals arises; and as their 
conduct is determined, to a great extent, by their 
external circumstances, the only means of preventing 
them from becoming criminals, is, to fortify their 
higher faculties by training and education, and to 
remove external temptation by introducing improve¬ 
ments, as far as possible, into our social habits am 
institutions. 

There are instances of individuals comraitt'ng 

* I could name important Institutions, supported by 
publit subscriptions, which have been brought to an ad¬ 
mirable state of efficiency by aid of tho lights which Phre¬ 
nology sheds on the human mind in health and In disease f 
but which aid is carefully concealed from the:p«hUc, al¬ 
though candidly acknowledged in private,, Rat,.were tho,. 
fact avowed, the evangelical subscriber* should wUU$t-*V 
their contributions! 1840. 
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crime, who do not belong precisely to any of the 
tlaaaes which I have described, but who have, per- 
hape, one organ, such as Acquisitiveness, in great 
excess, or another, such as Conscientiousness, ex¬ 
tremely deficient. These individuals occasionally 
commit crime, under strong temptation, although 
their dispositions, in general, are good. I knew an 
individual who had a good intellect, with much Be¬ 
nevolence, Veneration, and Love of Approbation, 
but in whom a large organ of Secretiveness was 
combined with a great deficiency of Conscientious¬ 
ness. His life had been respectable for many years, 
in the situation of a clerk, while his duty was mere¬ 
ly to write books, and conduct correspondence; but 
when he was promoted, and entrusted with buying 
and selling, and paying and receiving cash, his mo¬ 
ral principles gave way. The temptation to which 
he yielded was not a selfish one. He was much de¬ 
voted to religion, and began by lending his master’s 
money, for a few days, to his religious friends, who 
did not always repay it; he next proceeded to assist 
the poorer brethren; be also opened his house in 
great hospitality to the members of the congregation 
to which he belonged : These actions gratified at once 
his Benevolonco and Love of Approbation, and ren¬ 
dered him extremely popujar in his own circle; but 
the expenses whic/Hhcy entailed speedily placed his 
master’s cash so eiidnsively in arrear, that ho had no 
hope of recovering the deficiency by any ordinary 
means. He then purchased lottery tickets to a large 
amount, hoping for a good prize to restore him to 
hoqour and independence. These prizes never came, 
and the result was, disclosure, disgrace, and misery. 

The way to prevent crime, in cases like this, is to 
avoid presenting temptation to men whose defective 
moral organs do not enable them to withstand it. 
Phrenology will certainly come to the assistance of 
society in this respect, because it affords the means 
of determining beforehand, whether any great moral 
deficiency exists. The chief officers of the post-office 
in Britain frequently have persons pressed on them 
to act in subordinate stations, who are recommended 
not by their own fitness but by influential political 
patrons; and the consequence is, that scarcely a day 
closes in which one or more capital felonies have not 
been committed, in abstracting money from letters. 
I called the attention of Sir Edward Lees, late secre¬ 
tary of the Edinburgh post-office, to the aid which 
Phrenology might afford towards the remedy of this 
evil, by enabling the Government to select indivi¬ 
duals in whom the moral and intellectual organs 
so decidedly predominate over those of the animal 
propensities, that they would be free from internal 
temptations to steal, and of course be more able to 
resist the external temptations presented by their 
situations. He visited the Museum of the Phrenolo¬ 
gical Society, where I shewed him the skulls and 
busts of many executed criminals, from Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, and enabled him to 
compare them with the skulls and busts of virtuous 
men: he acknowledged that the difference was so 
palpable that it was impossible to avoid the percep¬ 
tion of it, and that he could not see any sufficient 
reason why Phrenology, if borne out by large ex¬ 
perience, should not be applied in this manner; but 
added, truly, that, being only a subordinate func¬ 
tionary, he had no power to carry so great an innova¬ 
tion into practice,* 

* If the Post-Office and other public authorities would 
Order accurate casts to be made from the heads of all their 
servants who are convicted of embezzlement, and compare 
them with the heads of those who have maintained the 
highest character for tried integrity, they would see a dif¬ 
ference that would force them to believe in the influence of 
orgnnisation on the mental dispositions; but while the pa- 


The reason why I introduce these facts is, to press 
on your attention the dereliction of social duty 
which the better constituted members of society 
commit, while they neglect to use the light which 
Providence presents to their eyes. If official per¬ 
sons place men in whom the animal faculties predo¬ 
minate, or in whom the balance between them and 
the moral powers only hangs in equilibrium, in ex¬ 
ternal circumstances in which temptations are pre¬ 
sented to the inferior faculties stronger than they 
are able to resist, a great portion of the guilt of their 
offences lies with those who thus expose them to 
trial; and although the criminal law does not recog¬ 
nise this as guilt, the natural law clearly does so. 
Loss, annoyance, and sometimes ruin, ensue from 
these depredations; and if the municipal law held 
those responsible for the evils who appointed the 
delinquents to office, the natural chastisements for 
placing improper persons in sit uations of trust would 
reach the primary offenders. 

It may appear hard, that these punishments should 
have been inflicted for so many generations, while 
men did not possess any adequate means of discri¬ 
minating natural dispositions, so as to be able to 
avoid them. This difficulty presents itself in regard 
to all the natural laws; and the only answer that 
can be offered is, that it has pleased Providence to 
constitute man a progressive being, and to subject 
him to a rigid discipline in his progress to know¬ 
ledge. Our ancestors suffered and died under the 
ravages of the smallpox, until they discovered vaccin¬ 
ation; and we lately suffered helplessly under cholera, 
because wo have not yet found out its causes and 
remedies. There are merchants who employ Phreno¬ 
logy in the selection of clerks, warehousemen, and 
other individuals in whom confidence must be placed, 
and they have reaped the advantages of its lights. 

I may hero remark, that the^number of really 
inferior brains is not great; and that of all tho 
countless thousands who are entrusted with property, 
and have tho power of appropriating or misapplying 
it, the number who actually do so is comparatively 
small. Still, those who do not know how to judge 
of dispositions from the brain, are left under an 
habitual uncertainty whether any particular indi¬ 
vidual, on whose fidelity their fortunes depend, and 
whom they had always regarded as an example of 
tho highest class, may be found, on some unlucky 
day, to belong to the inferior order. 

I repeat, then, that the first step towards pre¬ 
venting , and thereby diminishing , crimes, is to avoid 
placing men with inferior brains in external cir¬ 
cumstances of temptation, which they are not cal¬ 
culated to resist. The second is, to give every 
possible vigour to the moral and intellectual facul¬ 
ties, by so exercising and instructing them, as to 
cast the balance of power and activity in their 
favour. And the third is, to improve, as sedulously 
as possible, our social institutions,«o as to encourage 
the activity of the higher powers, and diminish that 
of the inferior faculties, in all tho members of society. 

The next question to be considered is, llow should 
men, having brains of this middle class, be treated, 
after they have yielded to temptation, infringed the law, 
and been convicted of crime ? The established method 
is, to confine them before trial in crowded prisons, 
in utter idleness, and in the society of criminals like 
themselves ; and after trial and condemnation, to 
continue them in the same society, with the addition 
of labour; to transport them to New South Wales, 
or to hang them. In no aspect of European and 
Christian society, are there more striking marks of 

tronage of Government is wielded chiefly as a means of re- 1 
warding political subserviency, the public interests must 
give way to those of party politicians. 
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a Btill lingering barbarism, than in the treatment of 
criminals. In almost no other institutions of society 
are there more glaring indications of an utter want 
of the philosophy of mind, than in the prisons of 
Britain.* But let us descend to particulars. 

We have seen that men of the middle class of 
cerebral development (and most criminals belong to 
it) are led into crime in consequence of the ascend¬ 
ency, for the time, of their animal propensities ; but 
that, nevertheless, they possess, to a considerable 
extent, also moral sentiments and intellect. In 
treating them as criminals, wo may have various 
objects in view. First, our object may be revenge, 
or the desire to inflict suffering on them because 
they have made society suffer. This is the feeling 
of savages, and of all rude and naturally cruel 
minds : and if wo avow this as our principle of 
action, and carry it consistently into effect, we should 
employ instruments of torture, and put our criminals 
to a cruel and lingering death. But the national 
mind is humanized beyond the toleration of this 
practice. I humbly think, however, that as we pro¬ 
fess to bo humane, we should entirely discard the 
principle of vengeance from oifr treatment, as un¬ 
christian, unphilosophical, and inexpedient, and not 
allow it to mingle even covertly, as I fear it still 
does, with our system of criminal legislation. 

Or, secondly, our object may be, by inflicting suf¬ 
fering, on criminals, to deter other men from offend¬ 
ing. This is the general and popular notion of the 
great end of punishment; and when applied to men 
of the middle class of faculties, it is not without 
foundation. Individuals who are strongly solicited 
by their animal propensities, and have a very great 
deficiency of the moral and intellectual faculties,— 
that is to say, criminals of the lowest grade of brain, 
—are not alive even to the fear of punishment. You 
will find them committing capital felonies, while 
they are attending the execution of their previous 
associates for similar offences. Their moral and in¬ 
tellectual organs are so deficient, that they possess 
no adequate controlling power over their propensities 
to enable them to profit by example. The terror of 1 
punishment, therefore, scarcely produces an appreci¬ 
able effect on their conduct; and some persons, draw¬ 
ing their observations from this class alone, have 
concluded, as a general Tule, that suffering inflicted 
on one offender does not deter any other individual 
from committing crime. But I respectfully differ 
from this opinion. Wherever the organs of the mo¬ 
ral and reflecting faculties possess considerable de¬ 
velopment, example does produce some effc^x and 
the higher the moral and intellectual faculties rise 
in power, the more completely efficacious does it be¬ 
come. What one of us would not feel it as an enor¬ 
mous evil, to be dragged to prison ; to be locked up, 
night and day, in the society of the basest of man¬ 
kind ; to be publicly tried at the bar of a criminal 
court, and subsequently transported as a felon to a 
distant colony ? Most of us instinctively feel that 
death itself, in an honourable form, would be perfect 
bliss, compared with such a fate. If, therefore, any 
of us ever felt, for a moment, tempted to infringe 
the criminal law, unquestionably the contemplation 
of such appalling consequences of guilt would ope¬ 
rate, tq a considerable extent, in steadying our steps 
in virtue. But the error is very great, of supposing 

• The text was written in 1835-6, and an improvement 
has since taken place in the management of British prisons. 
A prison act has been passed, appointing Boards for the 
direction of prisons in Scotland, and Mr Frederick Hill, a 
gentleman distinguished for humanity and intelligence, has 
been mimed Inspector of them. 1841. i 

The improvement of prisons in both sections\>f the Island 
Steadily proceeds; but still the true philosophy of prison 
discipline is little understood. 1846. 


that all men are constituted with such nice moral 
sonsibilities as these. Superior minds feel in this 
manner, solely because their moral and intellectual 
organs are large; and the same feelings do not ope¬ 
rate to the same extent in tho case of men possessing 
inferior brains. 

Laws have been enacted, in general, by men pos¬ 
sessing the best class of brains, and they have erro¬ 
neously imagined that punishment would have the 
same effect on all other individuals which it would 
have on themselves. While, therefore, I consider it 
certain that the fear of punishment docs operate bene¬ 
ficially on the waverers, 1 regard its influence as 
much more limited than is generally believed. A 
man who has a tendency to commit crime, will be 
capable of anticipating the consequences of offend¬ 
ing, with a degree of precision corresponding to the 
extent of his intellectual endowments; but in the 
same proportion will his capacity for eluding them, 
by superior address, increase; whence there is a 
counteracting influence, even in the possession of in¬ 
tellect. The faculty chiefly addressed by the pros¬ 
pect of punishment, is Fear, or Cautiousness; and 
although, in some men, this is a powerful sentiment, 
yet, in many, the organ is deficient, and there is 
little consciousness of thd feeling. 

On the whole, therefore, tho c \clusion at which 
I arrive on this point Is, that tho condition of con¬ 
victed criminals should be such as should be felt to 
be a very serious abridgment of the enjoyments oi 
moral and industrious men ; and this it riiust neces¬ 
sarily be, even under the most improved method *of 
treating them; but I do not consider it advisable 
that one pang of suffering should be added to theii 
lot for the sake of deterring others, if that pang be 
not calculated to prove beneficial to themselves. In¬ 
deed, it is a questionable point in morals, whethci 
society is at all warranted in inflicting on one of its 
members suffering which can do him no good, solely 
with a view to benefit itself by deterring others, at 
his expense, from committing crime. It appears to 
me that this is unjust, and, therefore, inadmissible; 
and it is still less defensible, because it is unnecessary. 

Thirdly, our object in criminal legislation may be, 
at once to protect society by example, and to reform 
the offenders themselves. This nppears to me to bo 
the only real and legitimate object of criminal law 
in a Christian country, and th ; question arises, How 
may it best be accomplished ? # 

A condemned criminal is necessarily an individual 
who has been convicted of abusing his animal pro¬ 
pensities, and thereby inflicting evil on society. H« 
has proved by his conduct, that his moral and intel¬ 
lectual powers do not possess sufficient energy, in all 
circumstances, to restrain his propensities. Restraint, 
therefore, mifct be supplied by external means; in 
other words, he must, both for his own sake and for 
that of society, be taken possession of, and prevented 
from doing mischief; ho must be confined. Now, this 
first step of discipline itself affords a strong induce¬ 
ment to waverers to avoid crime; because, to the 
idle and dissolute, the lovers of ease and pleasure, 
confinement is a sore evil; one which they dread 
more than a severe but shorter infliction of pain. 
This measure is recommended, therefore, by three 
important considerations,—that it serves to protect 
society, to reform the criminal, and to deter other 
men from offending. 

The next question is, How should the criminal b« 
treated under confinement ? The moment we under* 
stand his mental constitution and condition, the an¬ 
swer becomes obvious. Our object is to abate the 
activity of his animal propensities, and to increase 
the energy of his moral and intellectual faculties 
The first step in allaying the activity of the propen 
sities, is to withdraw every object and communion 
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tion that tend to excite them. The moat powerfully 
exciting causes to crime are idleness, intoxication, 
and the society of immoral associates. In our Bri¬ 
tish jails, criminals, until lately, were utterly idle; 
they were crowded together, and lived habitually in 
the"^society of each other; intoxication being the 
only stimulus that was withdrawn. If I wished to 
Invent a school or college for training men to become 
habitual criminals, I could not imagine an institu¬ 
tion more perfect for the purpose than such jails. 
Men, and often boys, in whom the propensities were 
naturally strong, were left in complete idleness, so 
that their strongest and lowest faculties might eryoy 
ample leisure to luxuriate; and they were placed in 
each other’s society, so that their polluted minds 
might more effectually avail themselves of their lei¬ 
sure in communicating their experience to each 
other, and in cultivating, by example and precept, 
the propensities into increased energy, and more 
extensive activity. 

The proper treatment is to separate them, as 
much as possible, from each other; and while they 
are in each other’s society, to prevent them, by the 
most vigilant superintendence, from communicating 
immoral ideas and impressions to each other’s minds. 
In the next place, they should be all regularly em¬ 
ployed ; because nothing tends more directly to sub¬ 
due the inordinate activity of the animal propen¬ 
sities than labour. It occupies the mind, and phy¬ 
siologically it drains off, by the muscles, from the 
brain, the -nervous energy, which, in the case of cri¬ 
minals, is expended by their large organs of the 
propensities. The greater the number of the higher 
faculties that the labour stimulates, the more bene¬ 
ficial it will be. Mounting the Steps of a tread¬ 
mill exercises merely the muscles, and acts on the 
mind by exhausting the nervous energy and pro¬ 
ducing the feeling of fatigue. It does not excite 
a single moral or intellectual faculty. Working as 
a weaver or shoemaker would employ more of the 
intellectual powers; the occupations of a carpenter 
or blacksmith are still more ingenious; while that 
of a machine-maker stands higher still in the scale 
of mental requirement. Many criminals are so de¬ 
ficient in Intellect, that they are not capable of en¬ 
gaging in ingenious employments; but my propo¬ 
sition w, that, wherever they do enjoy intellectual 
talent, the more effectually it is drawn out, culti¬ 
vated, and applied to useful purposes, the more will 
their powers of self-guidance and control be in¬ 
creased. 

Supposing the quiescence of the animal propen¬ 
sities to be secured by restraint and by labour, the 
noxt object obviously is, to impart vigour to their 
moral and intellectual faculties, so that they may 
be rendered capable of mingling withi society at a 
future period, without relapsing into crime. The 
moral und intellectual faculties can be cultivated 
only by exercising them on their natural objects, 
and in their legitimate fields. If any relative of 
ours possessing an average development of the bones 
and muscles of the legs, had nevertheless, through 
sheer indolence, Jost the use of them and become in¬ 
capable of walking, should we act wisely, with a 
view to his recovery, if we fixed him in an arm¬ 
chair, from which it was impossible for him to rise ? 
Yet, when we lock up criminals in prison, amidst 
beings who never give expression to a moral emo¬ 
tion without its becoming a subject of ridicule; 
when we exclude from their society all moral and 
intelligent men calculated to rouse and exercise 
their higher faculties; and when we provide no 
efficient means for their instruction; do we not, in 
fart, as effectually deprive all their superior powers 
of the means of exercise and improvement, as we 
would do the patient with feeble legs, by pinioning 


him down to a chair? All this must be reversed. 
Effectual means must be provided for instructing 
criminals in duty and knowledge, and for exercising 
their moral and intellectual faculties. This can be 
done only by greatly increasing the numbers of 
higher minds that hold communion with them; by 
rendering their labour the means of purchasing the 
stores which they consume; and by encouraging 
them to read and to exercise all their best powers 
in every practicable manner. The influence of vi¬ 
siters in jails, in ameliorating the character of cri¬ 
minals, is explicable on such grounds. The indi¬ 
viduals who undertake this duty are, in general, 
prompted to it by the vivacity of their own moral 
feelings; and the manifestation of these towards the 
criminals excites the corresponding faculties in them 
into action. On the same principle on which the 
presence of profligate associates cultivates and 
strengthens the propensities, does the society of vir¬ 
tuous men excite and strengthen the moral powers. 

By this treatment the offender would be restored 
to society with his inferior feelings tamed, his higher 
powers invigorated, his understanding enlightened, 
and his whole mind and body trained to industrious 
habits. If this should not afford socioty a more 
effectual protection against his future crimes, and 
be more in consonance with the dictates of Chris¬ 
tianity than our present treatment, I stand condemn¬ 
ed as a vain theorist; but if it would hav.e these 
blessed effects, I humbly entreat of you to assist mo 
in subduing that spirit of ignorance and dogmatism 
which represents these views ns dangerous to reli¬ 
gion and injurious to society, %nd presents every 
obstacle to their practical adoption.* 


LECTURE XIV. 

DUTY OF SOCIETY IN REGARD TO THE TREATMENT 
OF CRIMINALS. 

The punishment of criminals proceeds too much on the 
principle of revenge—Consequences of this error-The 
proper objects are the protection of society, and the re¬ 
formation of the criminal—Means of accomplishing these 
ends—Confinement in a penitentiary till the offender is 
rendered capable of good conduct—Experience of the 
corrupting effects of short periods of imprisonment in 
Glasgow Bridewell—Effects of simple imprisonment-— 
Effects of Transportation—Examples of humane treat¬ 
ment of criminals in Germany and France—Failure of 
the treadmill—Suggestion' for an Improved treatment 
of transported convicts—American penitentiaries— Pun¬ 
ishment of death may ultimately bo abolished—Farther 
particulars respecting American prisons—Results of soli¬ 
tary and social confinement considered—Silent labour 
system at Auburn. 

I proceed to consider the duty of the highest class 
of minds, in regard to criminal legislation and pri¬ 
son-discipline. This class has received from Pro¬ 
vidence ample moral and intellectual powers, with 
as much of the lower elements of our nature as is 
necessary for their well-being in their present sphere 
of existence, hut not so much as to hurry them into 
crime. Such individuals have great moral power 
committed to them by the Creator, and we may pre¬ 
sume that he will hold them responsible for the use 
which thoy make of it. Hitherto, this class, chiefly 
through want of knowledge, has fallen far short of 

* * The prisons.in the United States of America are con¬ 

ducted in a manner greatly superior to those of Great Britain * 
and Ireland^ but even they admit of improvement. I shall 
add some rt marks on them to the next Lecture. 
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their duly in the treatment of criminals. In my 
last Lecture, I remarked, that, aa revenge is disavow- 
ed by Christianity, and condemned by the moral law 
of nature, wo should oxelude it entirely, as a prin¬ 
ciple, in our treatment of criminals; but that, never¬ 
theless, it may be detected mingling, more or less, 
with many of our criminal regulations. 

Under the existing system of criminal legislation, 
every man is held responsible for his actions, who, 
in the phraseology of lawyers, can distinguish be¬ 
tween right and wrong; and this responsibility con¬ 
sists in being subjected to a certain extent of punish¬ 
ment—in other words, mental and physical suffer¬ 
ing—proportioned to the magnitude of the offence 
which ho has committed. Although even in the 
metaphysical schools of philosophy it is generally 
admitted, that the impulsive, and also the intellec¬ 
tual faculties, aro distinct in their characteristics, 
and do not exist in fixed and definite proportions to 
each other in every individual, yet these facts, and 
the consequences which flow from them, have been and 
are disregarded by our criminal legislators. An in¬ 
dividual may be born with so strong an instinct of 
acquisitiveness and such weak moral and intellec¬ 
tual powers, that, like a fox on a common, he may 
be actually impelled by his nature to appropriate 
objects suited to gratify his propensity, regardless 
of the preferable rights of others; or he may be de¬ 
structive or deceptive in his tendencies—prompted 
by strong internal impulse to take away life, or to 
commit fraud; but the law takes no cognizance of 
his mental constitution. lie may be grossly igno¬ 
rant ; he may be undergoing the pangs of starva¬ 
tion ; or he may be surrounded by the temptations 
presented by intoxicating liquors and a social atmo¬ 
sphere of ignorance and profligacy; still the law 
takes no account of such things. It inquires only 
whether he possesses so much intellect as to know 
that it has declared stealing, killing, fire-raising, 
fraud, deception, and hundreds of other acts, to be 
■wrong. If he is not purely idiotic or raving mad, 
he may be in any of the unfortunate conditions now 
mentioned, and yet know this fact. And this is 
enough for the law. It, then, by a fiction of its 
own, and often in opposition to the most glaring in¬ 
dications, assumes him to be a free and responsible 
being, and deals out its punishment, in other words 
its vengeance, upon him for having disregarded its 
dictates. It makes no inquiry into the effects of its 
inflictions on his mind. Strong in its own fiction 
that he is a free, moral, and responsible being, it 
aims at no object except deterring its subjects from 
actions injurious to society, and assumes that suffering 
is the best or only means necessary to accomplish 
this end 1 and punish him it docs accordingly. 

In committing men to prisons in which they shall 
be doomed to idleness,—in compelling them to asso¬ 
ciate, night and day, with each other (the most ef¬ 
fectual method of eradicating any portion of moral 
feeling left unimpaired in their minds),—and in 
omitting to provide instruction for them,—society 
seems, without intending it, to proceed almost exclu¬ 
sively on the principle of revenge. Such treatment 
may be painful, but it is clearly not beneficial to the 
criminals; and yet pain, deliberately inflicted, with¬ 
out benefit to the sufferer, is simply vengeance. 
Perhaps it may be thought that this treatment will 
serve to render imprisonment more terrible, and 
thereby increase its efficacy as a means of deterring 
other men from offending. No doubt it will render 
it very terrible to virtuous men,—to individuals of 
the highest class of natural dispositions,—because 
nothing could be more horrible to them than to be 
confined in idleness, amidst vicious, d^ased, and 
profligate associates; but this is not the class on whom 
prisons nre intended to operate as objects of terror; 


these men have few temptations to become criminals. 
Those to whom prisons should be rendered formida¬ 
ble, are the lovers of pleasure, men enamoured of an 
easy dissolute life, enlivened with animal excitement, 
not oppressed with labour, nor saddened by care, 
reflection, or moral restraint. Our prisons, as re¬ 
cently conducted, were not formidable to such cha¬ 
racters. They promised them Idleness, the absence 
of care, and the stimulus of profligate society.' On 
this class of minds, therefore, they, in a great de¬ 
gree, lost the character of objects of terror and aver¬ 
sion ; undeniably they were not schools of reform; 
and they therefore had no recognisable feature so 
strongly marked on them as that of instruments of ' 
vengeance, or means employed by the higher ihinds, 
for inflicting on their inferior brethren what, judging 
from their own feelings, they intend to be a terrible 
retribution, but which these lower characters, from 
tho difference of their feelings, fuund to be no for¬ 
midable punishment at all. Thus, through igno¬ 
rance of human nature, the one class continued to 
indulge its revenge, in the vain belief that it wad 
deterring offenders ; while the other class proceeded 
in its career of crime, in nearly utter disregard of 
the measures adopted to deter it from iniquity; and 
at this day, although important improvements have 
been effected in prisons, criminal legislation is still 
far from being crowned with success. 

If any class deserve punishment for these pro¬ 
ceedings, I would be disposed to inflict it on the 
higher cl ass, or on the men to whom a bountiful Creator 
has given ample ability to reclaim theiriess fortunate 
brethren from vice and crime, but who, through ig¬ 
norance, and the helplessness that accompanies it, 
leave this great duty undischarged. In point of 
fact, the natural law does punish them, and will 
continue to punish them, until they adopt the right 
method of proceeding. If we reckon up the cost, in 
the destruction of life and property, expenses of 
maintaining criminal officers, epurts of justice, and 
executioners,.—and the pangs of sorrow, flowing not 
only from pecuniary loss, but from disgrace, sus¬ 
tained by the relatives of profligate offenders,—we 
may regard the sum-total as the penalty which the 
virtuous pay for their neglect of the rational prin¬ 
ciples of criminal legislation. If the sums thus 
expended were collected and applied, under the 
guidance of enlightened judgment, to the construc¬ 
tion and proper appointment of penitentiaries, one 
or more for each large district of the country, and 
if offenders were committed to them for reforma¬ 
tion, it is probable that the total loss to society 
would not be greater than that of the present system, 
while the advantages would unspeakably exceed 
those which now exist. 

In regard to the treatment of criminals when 
placed in such penitentiaries, I have already re¬ 
marked, that, in the sentences pronounced under the 
present system, the principle chiefly, although unin¬ 
tentionally, acted on by the superior class of society, 
appears to be revenge. If a boy rob a till of a few 
pence, he is sentenced to eight days’ imprisonment 
in jail; that is, to eight days’ idleness, passed in the 
society of accomplished thieves and profligate black¬ 
guards, at the end of which space he is liberated. 
Here the quantity of punishment measured out seems 
to be regulated by the principle, that the eight days’ 
confinement causes a quantity of suffering equal to 
a fair retribution for robbing the till. If a female 
steal clothes from a hedge, she is sentenced to sixty 
days’ confinement in Bridewell, where she is forced 
to work, in the society of ten or a dozen of profli¬ 
gates like herself, during the day, and is locked up 
alone during the night. At the end of the sixty 
days she is liberated, end lurned adrift on society 
If a man commit a more extensive theft,he is com 
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mittod to Bridewell for three months, or perhaps 
transported; the term of confinement and the period 
of transportation bearing a uniform, and, as far as 
possible, a supposed just relation to the magnitude 
of the offonce. The intention of this treatment is to 
cause a quantum of suffering sufficient to deter the 
criminal from repeating the offence, and also others 
from committing similar transgressions; but we 
shall inquire whether these effects follow. 

If we renounce, altogether, the principle of ven¬ 
geance as unsound, we shall still have other two 
principles remaining as guides to our steps: first, 
that of protecting society; and, secondly, that of re¬ 
forming the offender. 

The principle of protecting society authorizes us 
to do everything that is necessary to accomplish this 
end, under the single qualification that wo shall 
adopt that method which is most beneficial to so¬ 
ciety, and least injurious to the criminal. If, as I 
have contended, the world be really constituted on 
the principle of the supremacy of the moral senti¬ 
ments, we shall find, that whatever measures serve 
best to protect the public interests, will also be most 
beneficial for the offender, and vies versa. In the 
view, then, of social protection, any individual who 
has been convicted of infringing the criminal law, 
should be handed over, as a moral patient, to the 
managers of a well-rogulated penitentiary, to be 
confined in it, not until he shall have endured a cer¬ 
tain quantity of suffering, equal in magnitude to 
what is supposed to be a fair revengo for his offence, 
but until such a change shall have been effected in 
his mental condition, as may afford society a reason¬ 
able guarantee that he will not commit fresh crimes 
when he is set at large. It is obvious that this course 
of procedure would be humanity itself to the offend¬ 
er, compared with the present system, while it would 
unspeakably benefit society. It would convert our 
prisons from houses of retribution and of corruption, 
into schools of reform. It would require, however, 
an entire change in the principles on w hich they are 
conducted. 

The views which I have expounded in this and the 
preceding Lecture are strongly elucidated and con¬ 
firmed by a report of the state of the Glasgow Bride¬ 
well in 1821), which I obtained fVom the late Mr Breb- 
ner, the enlightened and truly humane superintendent 
of that establishment:—■ 


table, framed on an average of ten years, ending 
26th December 1825. 

Of prisoners sentenced for the first time to 14 days’ 
confinement, there returned under sentence for new 
crimes about 76 per cent. 

30 days’ confinement, about 60 

40 __ _ _ 60 „ 

60 _ _ _ 40 _ 

3 months’ _ _ 25 _ 

6 — _ _ . 10 _ 



18 _ _ 1 ~ 
24 _ _ _ none. 


During the ten years, 93 persons were committed 
for the first time for two years, of whom not one re¬ 
turned. 

Mr Brebner remarked, that when prisoners come 
back to Bridewell two or three times, they go on 
returning at intervals for years. He has observed 
that a good many prisoners committed for short pe¬ 
riods for first offences, are afterwards tried before 
the High Court of Justiciary and transported or 
hanged. 

Judging from the ultimate effect, we here discover 
that the individuals who for some petty offence are 
committed to Bridewell for the first time, for only 
14 days, are in reality more severely punished than 
those who, for some more grave infringement of the 
law, are sentenced at first to two years’ imprison¬ 
ment; nay, the ultimate result to the petty delin¬ 
quent would have been far more beneficial, if for 
his trifling offence he had been sentenced to two 
years’ confinement instead of 14 days. The sentence 
of 14 days’ imprisonment merely destroyed his moral 
sensibilities (if he had any), initiated him into the 
mysteries of a prison, introduced him to accomplished 
thieves, and enabled him to profit by their instruc¬ 
tion ; and, when thus deteriorated, and also deprived 
of all remnants of character, it turned him loose 
again into the world, unprotected and unprovided 
for, leaving him to commit new crimes and to under¬ 
go new punishments (which we see by the table ho 
rarely failed to do), until, by gradual corruption, he 
was ultimately prepared for transportation or the 
gallows. Of the delinquents sentenced to only 14 
days’ confinement for their first offence, 75 per cent., 
or three-fourths of the whole, returned for new crimes. 



for the first time, for only a short period, almost in¬ 
variably return to Bridewell for new offences; but 
if committed for a long period, they return less fre¬ 
quently. This fact Is established by the following 


On the other hand, the training, discipline, and 
ameliorating effect of a confinement for two years, 
for the first offence, seems to have been so efficacious, 
that notone individual whohad been subjected to it, re¬ 
turned again to the same prison as a criminal.* This 
proves that, looking to the ultimate welfare of the 
individuals themselves, as well as to the interests of 
society, there is far greater humanity in a sentence 
for a first offence, that shall reform the culprit, al¬ 
though the offence itself may be small and ttie confine¬ 
ment long, than in one decreeing punishment for a 
few days only, proportional solely to the amount of 
the crime. 

The chief forme in which the law punishes, are 
confinement in prisons (until very lately in idleness 
and amidst vicious associates), and, in more aggra¬ 
vated cases, transportation to a penal colony. 

I present the following example of the effects of 
imprisonment on the minds of a male and female 
offender. It appeared in the London Weekly Chro¬ 
nicle of 26th January 1846, and is only one of a 
thousand similar illustrations which could easily be 

* Mr Brebner mentioned that be did not believe that ail 
of these individuals were completely reclaimed J but that 
they had received such impressions of Glasgow prison-dis¬ 
cipline, that, if disposed to return to crime, they sought out 
a new field of action. 
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jollectod from the records of the prisons of the 
United Kingdom. 

History op a Coiner. —A woman, named 
Mulhern alias Lockwood, was committed in Lan¬ 
caster last week, on a charge of coining and uttering 
counterfeit coin : and we now proceed to give some 
particulars of her truly eventful history, with which 
Mr Powell, the solicitor to the Mint, has obligingly 
furnished us. 

“ The first that is known of her is as the wife of 
a soldier ser\ g under Sir John Moore in Spain, 
and whom she ‘ followed to the field’—trudging 
along h the army and its gallant leader through 
its long and remarkable retreat, till the battle of 
Corunna. After this, she was with the army under 
* the Duke* in Portugal, and during the whole of the 
Peninsular war, whether merely as a camp-follower 
or with her husband is not known; but he is sup¬ 
posed to have been killed in some of the many en¬ 
gagements that took place, and she to have consoled 
herself with another, if not many more. In one en¬ 
gagement with the enemy, the serjeant-major of the 
regiment she followed was killed by a shot; on 
which (while, it is imagined, the engagement still 
continued) she contrived to get at the body, and 
xilio the dead man’s * kit’ of its contents. Among 
these were his marriage and other certificates, which 
she carefully concealed and preserved for after use. 
Ou returning homo she passed herself off as the wi¬ 
dow of this serjeant-major, in order to obtain a pen¬ 
sion ; and afterwards, on a nurse’s place in Chelsea 
Hospital becoming vacant, she applied for, and ob¬ 
tained it, also as the serjeant-major’s widow; having 
all the necessary documents, she was enabled to 
answer every question, and her identity was never 
doubted. But, when she had been comfortably 
located here for some time, the real widow came 
home! Her application for a pension, its denial on 
tho ground that the widow was already provided 
for, and the real widow’s reiterated assertions that 
she was the widow, caused an investigation by the 
late Sir Charles Grtmt. The result was, that Biddy 
was turned adrift on the 4 wide world,’ and was lost 
sight of for several years. Her first reappearance 
was in the character of a coiner, as which she was 
tried and convicted in 1828, and sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment. In 1834 she was again tried; 
but this time undor tho name of Lockwood, and in 
company with her second husband, whose real name, 
however, was Stafford, and who was a very skilful 
mason by trade. He was convicted, and she was 
then acquitted as being his wife, and supposed to be 
acting under his direction. In 183(5 she was con¬ 
victed at Aylesbury for coining, and she then said 
she was fifty-five years of age. She was again tried 
fbr the same offence at Warwick in 1838, but ac¬ 
quitted, owing to the insufficiency of evidence ; and 
in July #,f the same year she was again tried, and 
this time in connection with a woman named Eliza 
Perceval, the offence being the same. Lockwood I 
(prisoner) got eighteen months’ imprisonment, and 
her companion twelve months. From that time till 
the present apprehension of Mrs Mulhern alias Lock- 
wood, Ac., Mr Powell had almost entirely lost sight 
of her; sometimes he thought he recognised her bu¬ 
siness talent in the different cases forwarded to him, 
but was not able to follow out the clue. In the an¬ 
swers she now gave to the questions contained in the 
* Description Paper,* prisoner had in almost every 
case given false statements, not wishing, doubtless, 
to renew her acquaintance with the Mint solicitor; 
and when-confronted with him, she stoutly denied 
all previous knowledge of Mr Powell, tilAhe men¬ 
tioned ctae or two ‘ passages’ in her life, when she 
said. 4 Ah ; i-told you^jthat tale !’ 


44 In 1821, Lockwood (her husband) was convicted 
at the Surrey assizes of coining, Ac., and sentenced 
to one year's imprisonment. In 1833 he was con¬ 
victed at Warwick, and sentenced to six months* 
imprisonment. The following year he was tried and 
convicted at Stafford, and sent to gaol for t>ne year. 
For the next three years little or nothing was heard 
of him; but in 1838 he was tried at Warwick, where 
he got three months’ imprisonment ; and in January 
1839, he was tried at Gloucester, and sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment. Lastly, he was apprehended 
at Abingdon in the following, or the year after that, 
with a woman of the name of Harriet Thompson— 
whom he had takon to supply the place of his wife 
on her being sent to prison for eighteen months; 
and on the 25th of January he was transported for 
life, and she (Thompson) was imprisoned for two 
years. Ann Lockwood, if we recollect aright, was 
not actually aware of her husband’s fate till she saw 
Mr Powell in Leicester gaol. At the'expiration of 
her term a subscription was raised to enable the 
woman Thompson to follow hor * husband’ to Syd¬ 
ney, and she arrived there safely. In October last 
the governor of Abingdon gaol had received a letter 
from her, stating that 1 James’(Lockwood or Thomp¬ 
son) was regularly employed by the chief buildersat 
Sydney, and at good wages ; while she had also ob¬ 
tained profitable employment. Ho, it seems, is very 
clever as a workman in Gothic architecture, and at 
cutting out grotesque heads and other ornaments for 
Churches.” 

The Chronicle , which reports this case, adds, 44 The 
above sketch of tho strange lives of two coiners fur¬ 
nishes a striking commentary on the utter inutility 
of mere punishment, as deterring from the future 
commission of crimo ; and should the present or any 
future solicitor to the Mint ever make known to tho 
world the 4 curiosities of his legal experience,’ that 
world would be astonished to find with what utter 
recklessness these sons and daughters of crime have 
looked upon the violent and ignominious death of 
their most intimate companion.” 

If the existence and character of a cause is to Be 
judged of from its effects, no person capable of rea¬ 
soning. can doubt, that although this husband and 
wife were both capable of distinguishing intellec¬ 
tually between right and wrong,’there was in their 
minds some strong tendency to wrong (although per- / 
ceived to be wrong), which all the Religious, moral, 
and intellectual training that they had received,— 
all the influence of public opinion that had reached 
them,—and all the terrors of the law which they had 
either heard of or experienced,—had failed to era¬ 
dicate or control. From these premises, unbiassed 
reason would conclude that they were not free moral 
agents, but moral patients, whose cases needed re¬ 
straint and treatment for cure , much more than 
punishment in the form of vengeance or retribution. 

I repeat that the assumption of the law that they 
are free moral agents, is purely a fiction, directly 
contradicted by facts * and in ray opinion, those 
personages who, in enacting our laws, create this 
fiction and persist in acting upon it, in the face of 
positive demonstration of its mischievous effects, are 
responsible to God and man for all its painful con¬ 
sequences. 

The following description of the penal colonies in 
Australia shews what the consequences of .the second 
form of punishment — transportation —really arew 
Captain Maconochie, late superintendent of Nor¬ 
folk Island, in his account of “ The Management of 
Prisoners in the Penal Colonies,” printed in 1845, 
but not published, but which I am authorised to 
cite, remarks—That the attention of the British 
Government, and of the public, has of late years 
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been much directed to this subject, and many changes 
have been Introduced into the arrangements for the 
management of convicts in the penal colonies; but 
these have related chiefly to details in the adminis¬ 
tration, leaving the principle) very slightly, if at all, 
improved. Indeed, the inevitable operation of the 

revailing principles on the minds of the convicts 

as not yet been sufficiently understood. Only a 
deeply-interested eye-witness (says Captain M.) can 
thoroughly appreciate their effects; and only a 
practised hand can successfully develop better prin¬ 
ciples on which a new system may be advantageously 
founded. Captain M., besides being conversant with 
Phrenology, has- enjoyed the advantage of eight 
years’ study and observation in the penal colonies, 
during the last four of which he bad the principal 
charge of the prisoners in Norfolk Island. He pos¬ 
sesses, therefore, high qualifications for pourtraying 
faithfully things as they are, and for suggesting how 
they may be improved. 

He describes the errors of the existing system to 
be the following:— , 

1. “ It measures its sentences by time, with little 
or no reference to conduct during that time.” The 
young, the single, the careless, reckless, and profli¬ 
gate, care little about the loss of time; while the 
middle-aged, the married, the provident, and the 
ambitious, feel it strongly, and would make great 
exertions to shorten the duration of their sentences, 
if means were afforded by good conduct to do so. 
At present the constant thought, even of the best 
men, iB how their time may be whiled away with 
the least possible discomfort. 

2. It errs in “ punishing by compulsory labour, 
In the due performance of which the men have no 
Individual interest.” This gives a disgust to labour, 
and Impairs all industrious tendencies in the con¬ 
vict ; it cultivates every original and acquired ca¬ 
pacity for deceit or evasion; and in extreme cases 
leads Oven to mutilating the person to avoid work. 
Slovenly and imperfect execution of work is another 
consequence; and even the good men dare not resist 
the esprit de corps of the moss, which is constantly, 
through its interests, directed to idleness. A man 
who should “ furnish in his own person a measure 
by which to estimate the exertions of others, might 
reasonably fear injury, whether he actually sustain¬ 
ed it or not.” 


what they regard to be a salutary influence, autho¬ 
rity, and control, over the convicts. Captain M. 
views its effects very differently. “ Placed (says he) 
as little gods in the communities in which they 
move, they become tyrannical and capricious almost 
of necessity.” “ By flattering their weaknesses (and 
no man is without Borne), it impairs insensibly the 
better parts of their character, and brings into pro¬ 
minence the worse. I say all this (continues Captain 
M.) the more frankly, because I include myself 
among those spoken of;—and during my four years’ 
command at Norfolk Island, nothing was more con 
tinually before me than the progressive deteriora¬ 
tion to which I was thus subjected.” The evil effects 
on the men are equally apparent. “ Every feeling of 
self-dependence is Bpeedily lost in a universal rely¬ 
ing on favour, hypocrisy, and fawning, playing on 
the weaknesses of others, and not studying, by pa¬ 
tient diligence and integrity, to deserve and reap 
their due rewards.” 

5. Under the existing system, the men are almost 
universally indecently lodged. “ They are now, for 
the most part, accumulated in rooms containing 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty each, usually 
without light, and without other convenience than 
night tubs for the relief of the wants of nature.” 
The injurious effects are most deplorable. “ Personal 
reserve and delicacy are speedily banished; the most 
disgusting scenes become familiar;”—1 cannot pro¬ 
ceed with the quotation : the picture is completed in 
these words—all are “ reduced to acommon low level; 
and the actual level is, on this point, low almost be¬ 
yond conception; it is exhibited in their language, 
habits, feelings—every thing!” Better accommoda¬ 
tion, says Captain M., would not now stop this mon¬ 
strous evil. “ It is interwoven with the whole state 
of degradation to which these men are subjected, 
and can be removed only with it.” A partial remedy 
would be found no remedy at all. 

6. The deep degradation of the convicts, conse¬ 
quent on all these circumstances, is the next evil of 
the present system. Captain Maconochie gives a 
view of their moral state, which is truly appalling. 
Their low condition prompts the officers to overlook 
all their interests, and in the administration of jus¬ 
tice among them to treat them with “ culpable ne¬ 
gligence and severity;” to disregard their natural 
feelings, and to subject them “ to much harsh and 


Through these two circumstances, “ a vast school 
Of evasion and deceit, of craving after sensual in¬ 
dulgence, and snatching at it when it offers, however 
criminal and even disgusting sometimes its charac¬ 
ter, is formed in the penal colonies.” 

3. Another error is, “ the allowance to all of 
fixed rations of food and clothing, whether labour 
and good conduct are rendered for them or not.” 
Their employments are generally irksome to them, 
and often studiously (although most unwisely) made 
so by the principles of the system. Here, then, 
through labour that is irksome, and food supplied 
irrespective of performing it, is a premium offered 
to idleness; and as idleness can be reached only by 
<4«ceit and imposition on their taskmasters, a fresh 
Stimulus Is given to the practice of falsehood. Their 
occasional success in deception encourages them, 
-while their occasional detection and punishment irri¬ 
tate and stimulate them, like gamblers, “ to try 
again.” 

4. “ Another error of the system is of a precisely 
opposite character to this, yet it Is not less injurious. 
- Certain periods are fixed when prisoners may apply 
for specific, indulgences; “but their applications 
may be granted or refused at will; and when grant- 

jpd, the results may, in most cases, be also cancelled 
' at wlH,” ;Th* officers employed are greatly attached 
.t»twit||^f;t|§.lj|}tcm, as ihvesting them with 


contumelious language.” The individual being thus 
degraded in the eyes of others, speedily loses his own 
self-respect also, yields without restraint to present 
temptation, and falls into a state of “ almost incon¬ 
ceivable wickedness.” Despairing of earning the 
approbation of the free community with which he is 
associated, “ he naturally falls back on his own class, 
and the more prizes its sympathy and approval in¬ 
stead. In this manner is generated a strong and 
even tyrannical public opinion among the convicts 
themselves,” a school in which “ coufagewpatience, 
daring, self-sacrifice, and fidelity,” are often elicited, 
but “ uniformly directed against the Government and 
the interests of free society.” The approbation which 
they obtain “ confirms the tendency to reckless dar- 
ing,” a quality which, “ more or less, characterises 
all prisoners, and without which they would pro¬ 
bably have been scared by the first thr Jitenings of 
the law, and would have escaped its toils*’ The con¬ 
cluding remark on this point is of the highest prac¬ 
tical importance; It is as follows—“ A/a feature in 
the criminal character, this daring is/not, I think, 
sufficiently adverted to by those who advocate the 
attempt to deter from crime by severe punishments. 
Tempers under its influence feel , themselves only chal¬ 
lenged, both in their own eyes and those of their com¬ 
panions, by the t rccnmnce of these." However strange 
! it may appear to those unacquainted with the sub- 
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Ject, yet “ crime thrive! on severe examples,” and 
“ most certainly in direct competition with them,” 

7. The present system operates de facto as If it 
had been expressly contrived to accomplish the moral 
ruin of the men. The individual is condemned for 
seven, fourteen, twenty-one years, or a whole life¬ 
time, to the influence of these circumstances, and no 
moral or religious conduct con extricate him from 
them. The “ good conduct ” for which a pardon may 
be obtained, consists in “ shooting a bush-ranger, be¬ 
traying a comrade, or otherwise, with or without 
risk, promoting what is considered an adequate go¬ 
vernment object!” They are “ among the worst men 
who are so benefited; and there is no example that 1 
am aware of, of the milder and more domestic virtues 
being similarly rewarded. Nor is this a fault in the 
administration of the system, but is essential to it¬ 
self!” The results are next stated. “ It is astonish¬ 
ing how rapid is the progress of deterioration. I have 
seen fine promising young men, and comparatively 
! unocent, in a few mouthB pass through every degree 
of wickedness ; and, in fact, I have observed that it 
is the young, and otherwise the most interesting, 
who generally fall both fastest and farthest .”—“ It is 
notorious in the penal colonies that the new arrivals 
are much better generally than the older prisoners, 
though they speedily acquire all their evil ways; 
but such an ascendency is given to- all that is evil in 
the management to which after tiieir arrival they 
are subjected, such fetters are thrown by it over all 
good, such scope is afforded for the development of 
bad passions, so narrow is the sphere for every virtue, 
except submissiveness, not in itself a virtue at all, 
but rather a weakness, preparing for evil influence 
as much or more than for good direction,” that “ any 
set of men in the world would be ruined,” and “even 
tiie most virtuous and intelligent in the kingdom 
would speedily be destroyed by it.” “ 1 willingly 
admit that an aspect of external decency is main- 
tained'by the discipline imposed, which veils much 
of the real effect from superficial observation; but 
the facts here stated are indisputable.” 

Nor does the evil end with the prisoners; for in 
society the ruin of one class necessarily involves the 
deep injury of every other. “ Wild beasts as these 
men are made, weak and wicked as they become, 
they are tho labourers in the penal colonies, and rise, 
many of them, to be small tenants and proprietors 
in them. They carry with them to their new sphere 
the vices of their old condition. They enter the 
market prepared to take any advantage that may 
offer; and while they thus lie, steal, rob, or defraud, 
a i it may happen, it is too often thought fair by 
others to meet them with their own weapons, and 
‘ diamond cut diamond ’ becomes thus a general rule. 
Meanwhile, the hardier and more enterprising of 
them (generally the worst, and in such cases no lan¬ 
guage can over-rate their wickedness) effect their 
escape, or otherwise leave the colonies, and spread 
over the Pacific.” Everywhere “ they rob, they mur¬ 
der, they steal, they commit every excess that comes 
in their way, they catch at every passing sensual en¬ 
joyment, they gratify every brutal appetite, they 
revenge their quarrel with their native country 
(their just quarrel I will venture confidently to call 
it), by trampling where they have the power on 
every feeling of humanity and every interest of ci¬ 
vilisation 1” 

No words can add strength to the terrible fea¬ 
tures of this representation. Society owes a debt of 
gratitude to Captain Maconochie for having lifted 
up the veil and shewn us the monstrous' evU in all 
its hideousness and horrors. \ 

If the humane principles which I now advocate 
shall ever be adopted (and I feel confident that they 
will), the sentence of the criminal judge, on convic¬ 


tion of a crime, should simply declare that the indi¬ 
vidual had committed a certain offence, and that 
he was not fit to live at large in society : It should 
contain a warrant for his transmission to a peni¬ 
tentiary, to be there confined, Instructed, and em¬ 
ployed, until liberated in due course of law. The 
treatment in prison and the process of liberation 
would then become the objocts of greatest importance. 
There should be official inspectors of penitentiaries, 
invested with some of the powers of a court, sitting 
at regular intervals, and proceeding according to 
fixed rules. They should be authorised to receive 
applications for liberation at all their sessions, and 
to grant the prayer of them, on being satisfied that 
such a thorough change had been effected in the 
mental condition of the prisoner, that he might safely 
be permitted to resume his place in society. Until 
this conviction was produced, upon examination of 
his dispositions, of his attainments in knowledge, of 
bis acquired skill in some useful employment, of his 
habits of industry, and, in short, of his general \ 
qualifications to provide for his own support, to ■ 
restrain his animal propensities from committing 
abuses, and to act the part of a useful citizen, he 
should be retained as an inmate of the prison. Per¬ 
haps some individuals, whose dispositions appealed 
favourable to reformation, might be liberated at an 
earlier period, on sufficient security, under bond, 
given by responsible relatives or friends, for the 
discharge of the same duties towards them in private, 
which the officers of the penitentiary wouhj discharge 
in public. For examplo, if a youth were to commit 
such an offence as would subject him, according jo 
the present system of criminal legislation, to two or 
three months’ confinement in Bridewell, he might be 
handed over to individuals of undoubtedly good 
character and Bubstance, under a bond that they 
should be answerable for his proper education, em¬ 
ployment, and reformation; and fulfilment of this 
obligation should bo very rigidly enforced. The 
principle of revenge being disavowed and abandoned, 
thero could be no harm in following any mode of 
treatment, whether private or public, that should be 
adequate to the accomplishment of the other two 
objects, of criminal legislation—tho protection of 
society and the reformation of the offender. To pre¬ 
vent abuses of this practice, the public authorities 
should carefully ascertain that the natural qualities 
of the offender admitted of adequate improvement 
by private treatment; and, secondly, that private 
discipline was actually administered. If any (mender 
liberated on bond should ever reappear as a criminal, 
the penalty should be inexorably enforced, and the 
culprit should never again be liberated, except upon 
a verdict finding that his reformation, had been 
completed by a proper term of training in a peni¬ 
tentiary. 

This plan, or one closely resembling it, has been 
tried in Germany with the best effects. At the vil¬ 
lage of Horn, near Hamburgh, there is a house of 
refage for juvenile offenders of both sexes, named 
Das Rauhe Haus. It consists of several plain inex¬ 
pensive buildings, situated in a field of a few acres, 
without walls, fences, bolts, bars, or gates. It is 
supported by subscription, and the annual cost for 
each individual in 1837, when I visited it, was 
L.10, 4s. sterling. It then contained S4 inmates, of 
whom 13 were girls. A portion of them were at- 
fenders who had been condemned by the courts of 
law for crimes, and snffered the punishment allotted 
to them in the house of correction, and who after-' 
wards, with the consent of their parents, bed come 
voluntarily to the institution for the sake of refor¬ 
mation. Another portion of them consisted of young 
culprits apprehended for first offences, and wfiqee? 
parents, rather than have them triad and de^jjrlp'-..; 
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according to law, subscribed a contract by which the 
youths wero delivered over for a number of years to 
this establishment for amendment. And a third 
portion consisted of children of evil dispositions, 
whose parents voluntarily applied to have them re¬ 
ceived into the institution, for the reformation of 
their vicious habits. Among thiR last class I saw 
the son of a German nobleman, who had been sent 
to it as a last resource, and who was treated in 
every respect like the other inmates, and with marked 
success. The inmates are retained if necessary, till 
they attain the age of 22. They are instructed in 
reading, writing, and religion, and are taught a 
trade. There is a master for every twelve, who 
never leaves them night or day. The plan of the 
treatment is that of parental affection mingled with 
strict and steady discipline, in which punishments 
are used for reformation, but never with injurious 
severity. The teachers are drawn chiefly from the 
lower classes of society; and the head manager, 
Candidat Wichcr, an unbonificed clergyman, himself 
belonging to this class, and thus became thoroughly 
acquainted with the feelings, manners, and tempta¬ 
tions of the pupils. When I visited the establish¬ 
ment, he possessed unlimited authority, and shed 
around him the highest and purest influences from 
his own beautifully moral and intellectual mind, 
lie mentioned that only once had an attempt at 
crime been projected. A few of the worst boys laid 
a plan to burn the whole institution, and selected 
the time pf his wife’s expected confinement, when 
they supposed that his attention would bo much en¬ 
gaged with her. One of them, however, revealed 
tne design, and it was frustrated. There are very 
few attempts at escape; and when the reformed in¬ 
mates leave the establishment, the directors use their 
influence to find for thorn situations and employments 
in which they may be useful, and exposed to as few 
temptations as possible. The plan had been in opera¬ 
tion for four years, at the time of my visit, and I 
understand that it continues to flourish.with unabated 
prosperity. 

Another instance of the successful application of 
rational and humane principles is afforded by “ La 
Colonie Agricole et Penitentiare de Mcttray,” about 
four and a half miles from Tours, in France. It is 
described in the Journal de la Societe dc la Morale 
Chretienne , for September 1844, and is contrasted by 
Captain Maconochie with his own system, in an ap¬ 
pendix to the documents formerly mentioned. 

It was founded in 1839, for the reception of young 
delinquents, who, under a special provision to that 
effect, are acquitted of their offences (as our lunatics 
are) eomme ay ant agi tana dtscemement (as having 
acted without discernment), but are sentenced to specific J 
periods of correctional discipline before their final dis¬ 
charge. It was founded, and is still to a considerable 
extent maintained, by voluntary contributions—one 
benevolent individual, Count Leon d’Ourches, having 
endowed it during his lifetime with 150,000 francs, 
and the King and Uoyal Family, the Ministers of 
the Interior, of Justice, and of Instruction, with 
many public bodies and private individuals, having 
also liberally contributed. 

The principles of management are the follow- 

. A social or family spirit (esprit de famiUe) is 
sedulously instilled into the pupils, as opposed to 
the selfish or merely gregarious spirit usually created 
In large assemblies of criminals. 

2. For this purpose, the boys are divided into 
small sections or families, with common interests 
and tasks. 

3. In all other respects they are placed in cir¬ 
cumstances as much as possible resembling those of 
free life; and are led to submit to the strict order, 


obedience, and other discipline imposed on them, by 
appeals to their judgment, interests, and feelings, 
rather than by direct coercion. Corporeal punish* 
ment, in particular, is avoided in regard to them. 

4. A carefully impressed religious education is 
given to them, with as much purely intellectual cul¬ 
ture as may comport with their proposed future con¬ 
dition as labourers. Heading, writing, arithmetic, 
linear drawing, and music, are considered to consti¬ 
tute the requisite branches. 

Lastly, Their employments consist chiefly of those 
connected with agricultural and country life; a 
strong wish being entertained that they should settle 
to these on being discharged, rather than return to 
dense societies. 

Before coming to this institution, the boys un¬ 
dergo a rigorous penitentiary discipline in the cen¬ 
tral prisons, to which they much dread returning. 
Without this, the fatigue and moral restraints im¬ 
posed on them by the directors, would make them 
desire to return to their idle and comparatively 
comfortable life in the common prison. Expulsion, 
and, in consequence, a return to the severe peni¬ 
tentiary discipline, is the greatest punishment which 
is inflicted, and it is sufficient. There are a head¬ 
master and two assistants, and a separate house for 
every forty boys. “ The boys are further divided 
into four sections or sub-families, who elect every 
quarter an older brother (frere aine), who assists the 
masters, and exercises a delegated authority under 
them. We attach much importance,” say the direc¬ 
tors, “ to his situation being thus made elective. 
Knowing the boys as we do, we can tell the dispo¬ 
sitions of each section from its choice.” 

The labour imposed on the inmates is all useful. 
“ In England they use crank and tread-wheels for 
exercise; but our criminals universally object to 
this, and express great indignation at being set, as 
they call it, ‘ to grind the air’ (moudre Vair). Wo 
find it of much importance that our occupations, 
whether ordinary or for punishment, produce a 
sensible rcpult.” There is equal humanity and reasor 
in this observation. Criminals can be reformed only 
by strengthening their moral and intellectual facul¬ 
ties; and, “ grinding the air” on treadmills, whatever 
effect it may produce on the calves of their legs, 
seems little calculated to improve their brains. The 
treadmill, by not only dispensing with, but abso¬ 
lutely excluding, all thought and moral feeling, and 
exhausting both mind and body in sheer aimless 
fatigue, is calculated first to exasperate, and ulti¬ 
mately to blunt whatever little mental power the 
individuals may have carried with them into prison. 

“ Before inflicting any punishment,” continues the 
lteport, “we are very anxious both to bo perfectly 
calm ourselves, and to. have the culprit toned dow n 
to submission and acquiescence in the justice of our 
sentence.” “ On grave occasions wo also frequently 
assemble a jury of his companions hear and de¬ 
cide on his case, reserving to ourselves only the right 
of mitigating any punishment awarded by them. It 
is remarkable that these young people always err on the 
side of severity.'" Captain Maconochie highly approves 
of “Prisoner Juries” for the trial of prisoners, as 
calculated to interest the body of them in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, to break down their oth *r- 
wise natural opposition to it, and to assist in attain¬ 
ing truth. “ They should, however,” says he, “judje 
only of the fact, and not of the fitting sentence on 
it. All rude minds are inclined to severity" The 
greatest harshness, he adds, of naval and military 
officers who have risen from the ranks, compand 
with those who have always held an elevated posi¬ 
tion, “ is proverbial The principle involved in this 
fact extends through every branch of society. The 
excellent but stern moralists wao, in the social 
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circles of life, in parliament, anil at public meetings, 
advocate severe punishments, are, in this respect, 
“ rude minds.” There is in them a lurking clement 
of resentment and revenge, which, however re¬ 
strained in their general conduct in society, prompts 
them, unconsciously to themselves, when they come 
to think of criminals, to distrust the efficacy of moral 
treatment, and to exaggerate the advantages of severe 
inflictions. 

In the Mettraj Institution, “ we use the cell to 
prepare for our other influences, to enable our pupils 
to recover from the turbulence of excited feeling, 
and sometimes also to lay a foundation of instruction, 
when little aptitude for it is exhibited amidst a 
crowd. It is in a cell, too, that religious impressions 
are most easily and certainly conveyed, and that 
first habits of industry may be formed.” Captain 
Maconochie entirely subscribes to this opinion, pro¬ 
vided that the time thus spent be not too long, and 
that this treatment bo not considered as capable of 
constituting a complete moral course. 

From the second year of our establishment, we 
think that we may say that vice had become un¬ 
popular, and the bad were under the influence of 
the good.” “ The cause of our success has been the 
application of two fruitful ideas—the substitution 
of a domestic or family spirit in our pupils, instead 
of one proceeding from more gregarious association, 
and the seeking from moral influences the restraints which 
other systems look for in walls, bolts, chains, and severe 
punishments.” 

The result of this statement is stated thus:— 
“ The institution has received in all 411 children, of 
whom 102 have been discharged. Of those latter, 
4 have been re-convicted (.June 1844); 1 has been 
apprehended and awaits a new trial; 6 are con¬ 
sidered only of middling conduct; but 79 are ir¬ 
reproachable. Of the remaining 12 nothing is 
known.” 

If such a system were adopted in this country, a 
sound and serviceable philosophy of mind would be 
of importance, to guide the footsteps of judges, 
managers, inspectors, liberating officers, and crimi¬ 
nals jthemselves. Without such a philosophy, the 
treatment would bo empirical, the results unsatis¬ 
factory, and the public disappointment great. 

If, keeping the principles which I have explained 
in view, you read attentively the various systems of 
prison discipline which have been tried, you will 
discover in all of them some lurking defect in one 
essential particular or another, and perceivo that 
their success has been great or small in proportion 
as they have approached to, or receded from, these 
principles. A few years ago, there was a rage for 
treadmills in prisons; these were expected to ac¬ 
complish great effects. The phrenologist laughed at 
the idea and predicted its failure, for the simplest 
reason: Crime proceeds from over-active propen¬ 
sities and under-active moral sentiments; and all 
that the treadmill could boast of accomplishing, was 
to fatigue the muscles of the body, leaving the pro¬ 
pensities and moral sentiments, after the fatigue was 
removed by rest, in a condition exactly similar to 
that in which they had been before it was inflicted. 
The advocates of the treadmill proceeded on the 
theory, that the irksomeness of the labour would 
ierrify the offenders so much, that if they had once 
undergone it, they would refrain from crime during 
iheir whole lives, to avoid encountering it again. 
This notion, however was without sufficient founda¬ 
tion. The labour, although painful at the time, did 
slot, in the least, remove the causes of crime; and 
ifter the pain had ceased, these continued to ope^pte, 
)ffences were repeated, and treadmills have now 
alien considerably into disrepute. 

Captain Maconochie, who has been lone acquainted 


with Phrenology, proposes the following Improve¬ 
ments, in accordance with the views now advocated, 
in the treatment of transported convicts :—Two 
sentences should bo pronounced against convicted 
criminals—first, banishment for 7, 10, 15f or other 
term of years, from the parent country; and, secondly, 
hard labour in a penal settlement until discharged un¬ 
der its regulations. The two sentences should have 
no necessary dependence, on each other. The expa¬ 
triation should be considered as imposed to protect • 
the society that has been injured from the early re¬ 
turn of one who has shewn himself weak amidst the 
temptations incident to it. Tho discipline in the 
penal settlement should bo maintained until this 
weakness is converted into strength. Like a patient in 
an hospital, the convict should not be discharged at 
the expiry of a term, unless cured. 

Captain Maconochie states confidently, from 
much experience, that the mixture of a free und con¬ 
vict- population, while tho latter is still in a state of 
bondage, is fatal to both. The administration of 
justice is impaired by its dependence on colonial in¬ 
terests and prejudices, and becomes inconsistent; 
while its importance is lost sight of amidst a variety 
of other questions, interests, and details. Tho ex¬ 
pense, also, is greatly increased by tho heavy police 
—judicial, military, and executive—which is indis¬ 
pensable to keep down the confusion, abuse, and 
crime, thus created. “ Penal settlements, therefore, 
should be separated from free colonics altogether, and 
not even be subject to them, but be kept -in direct 
correspondence with tho Government at home.? 
Captain M. attaches great importance to this point.* 

llis suggestions for the improved management of 
penal settlements are the following:—■ 

1. The sentence, besides prescribing a term of 
banishment, should impose a fine (graduated accord- 
to the offence), which the convict should be required 
to redeem exclusively by labour and good conduct; 
a sum being placed to his credit daily as wages, ac¬ 
cording to his behaviour, or charged to his debit, if 
he neglected his labour, or otherwise offended. This 
fine should, in no case, be dischargeublo by a inero 
payment in money, obtained by tho convict from any 
source besides his own labour and good conduct in 
prison. Indeed, to do away with every idea of this 
kind, Captain M. proposes that “ a factitious debt of 
0000, 8000, or 10,000 marks should.bo created 
against every man, according to bis offence,” and bo 
redeemable in the manner now mentioned, and that 
these marks should exercise all the functions of money 
in relation to him. 

2. No ration, except bread and water, should be 
allowed to him of right; for cverthing else he should 
be charged in marks, as tho representative of money. 

3. He should be allowed to expend tho marks 
^ie has earned for necessaries, or even for present 
indulgences, at his discretion, but never to obtain his 
discharge till, from his labour and economy combined 
(both voluntary), he should have fully redeemed the 
sum charged against him in his sentence. 

It seems almost unnecessary to contrast this system 
with the one now in operation. In the present one, 
everything tends to evil: in the one proposed, every¬ 
thing would tend to good. The introduction of 0 
representative of wages, to be earned by tho convict^ 
labour andgood conduct, wouldgivehim an interest io 
exertion, and present motives for self-control. These 
alone would change entirely the character of the 
convict’s condition. u They would remove that taint 
of slavery which, at present, corrupts every portion 
of it. The absence of fixed rations, also, irrespective 
of exertion or conduct, would further improve the 
men. Under both stimulants, they would give twice 
the amount of labour that they do now, with half 
the auuerintendence; and this alone would make 
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their maintenance much more economical.*’ As a far¬ 
ther strengthener of the motives to good conduct, the 
utmost certainty should be given in prisons to the 
operation of the system of marks. A reword earned' 
should unfailingly be given, and a fine incurred by 
neglect or misconduct, should unfailingly be exacted. 
There should be as little discretion in regard to either 
as possible, in order that the men may speedily learn 
to look on themselves as the architects of their own 
fortune, and not to trust to deception, evasion, and 
ploying on the weaknesses of others, as means of 
escaping from labour or shortening the periods of 
their confinement. Voluntary labour and economy, 
thus practically enforced (os the only means by which 
the convicts could ever obtain their liberty), would 
tend to cultivate in them habits of activity and self- 
command, the most important preparations for a re¬ 
turn to freedom. By this meuns, also, the sense of 
justice and honesty, and the habit of connecting 
enjoyment with virtuous action, and suffering with 
negligence and vice, would be fostered; while the 
certainty of the consequences of their own conduct 
would contribute towards steadying their minds, and 
eradicating that gambling spirit which is so charac¬ 
teristic of the convict class, and which at present 
everything tends to encourage. 

4. During a period of not less than three months, 
commencing with the convict’s first arrival in the 
penal colony, his treatment should consist of moral, 
religious, and intellectual instruction, in a peniten¬ 
tiary. During this period, he should be secluded 
from all gonoral intercourse, beyond the society of a 
few individuals undergoing a similar course of dis¬ 
cipline ; but access to a public hall should be allowed 
to him, to hear public worship and receive general 
instruction. By regularity of conduct and profici¬ 
ency in learning, he should earn a recompense in 
marks, and by negligence and disobedience forfeit 
these. This initiatory schooling would wean him 
from vicious recollections, cultivate and gain his will, 
and enlarge his understanding, and would thus lay 
the foundation for subsequent moral and intellectual 
improvement, by continued though less exclusive 
care. The issue from this secluded stage of treat¬ 
ment should be made, in every case, to depend on 
proficiency. “ I speak on all these points,” "says Cap¬ 
tain M., “ experimentally; for, however imperfect 
were all my proceedings in Norfolk Island, and al¬ 
though thwarted in every possible way, they yet left 
no doubt of the tendency of the principles on which 
they wero founded.” 

6. After this probation, the men should be re¬ 
quired to form themselves into parties of six, who 
for a time—not less than eighteen months (and longer 
in case they should not redeem the stated number of 
marks)—should be held to constitute one family, 
with common interests and mutually responsible; 
labouring, if they labour, for common benefit; and* 
idling, if they idle, to the common injury. 

By this arrangement, all interests would be en¬ 
gaged in the common improvement, and tho better 
men would have a direct interost in the conduct of 
tho worse, and therefore a right to watch, influence, 
and, if necessary, control them. This would create 
an esprit de corps in tho whole body, directed towards 
good ,—a matter of first-rate importance in the man¬ 
agement of convicts. 

6. When the convict had acquitted himself in a 
satisfactory manner, and redeemed, by his industry 
and good conduct, the marks allotted to these dif¬ 
ferent stages, which should extend over three years 
at the least, ho might be rewarded by a ticket of 
leave in the penal settlement. In this sphere, the 
means should be afforded him to earn a little money, 
as a provision for his return to Society. Small 
fat ms or gardens might, with this view, be let at 


moderate rents, payable in kind, to the men holding 
this indulgence, and the surplus produce, beyond 
their rents, should be purchased from them, at fair 
prices, into the public stores. 

This mode of obtaining supplies, besides creating 
habits of industry and cultivating the feeling of pri¬ 
vate interest among the convicts, would tend to im¬ 
prove the agriculture and develop the resources of 
the settlement; the cost of the produce would be 
nearly as low as if raised directly by the Govern¬ 
ment, and much lower than if imported. 

7. A fixed proportion of the prisoners (say 3, 4, 
or 5 per cent.), should be eligible to fill subordinate 
stations of trust in the general management, and 
receive (say) fid per day as money salary, besides the 
marks attached to their situations. 

The effects of this arrangement would be, to en¬ 
list a proportion of the best prisoners in the service 
of the establishment; to influence the conduct of the 
others by enabling them to look to the same advan¬ 
tage in their turn; and to allow of a diminution in 
the number of the free officers employed, and alsa- 
of the military guards, who are much more expen¬ 
sive and less efficient instruments for controlling 
and directing the convict mind and labour. 

8. The final liberation of the prisoners from 
restraint, as well as overy intermediate step towards 
it, should in every case depend solely on having 
served the prescribed time, and earned the corre¬ 
sponding number of marks. No discretion on either 
head should be vested in any local authority. The 
whole arrangement should be, as it wero, a matter of 
contract between each convict and the Government; 
and the local authorities should have no other control 
over it than to see its conditions, on both sides, punc¬ 
tually fulfilled. 

On a final discharge, every facility should be af¬ 
forded to the men to disperse, and enter as useful 
members into the free society of the colonies; but 
they should not be permitted to return home till the 
expiry of the period of banishment prescribed by 
their sentences. 

Besides these means of improvement, Captain Mac- 
onochie proposes to employ largely secular and reli¬ 
gious instruction, and to institute courts of jus¬ 
tice easily and conveniently accessible to the pri¬ 
soners, allowing them, at a particular part of their 
probation, even to act as jurors in trying delinquents, 
and to be eligible to serve as police or special con¬ 
stables. As they approach their freedom, well re¬ 
gulated amusements—such as music, readings, ex¬ 
perimental and other lectures—should be open to 
them on suitable payment for admission. “ In every 
way their minds should be stirred and their positions 
raised up to tho usual privileges of freedom, before 
these are fully confided to them. Much may eventual¬ 
ly depend on the transition not being at last too great.” 

It is only justice also to Captain M. to observe, 
that it is not sympathy with any mere physical suf¬ 
fering inflicted on the convicts by the present syBtem 
that prompts him to desire reform. He states that 
more physical exertion is undergone, and greater 
privations are endured, by many an honest English 
labourer, than are even now imposed on the convicts 
by law. But the system is so contrived as to work 
out the perversion of all their natural feelings, and 
the misdirection of all their intellectual faculties; 
and by way of curing this moral degradation, severe 
punishments are resorted to. These inflictions, how¬ 
ever, instead of removing, increase the evil. The 
system obviously fosters, although it does not create, 
the condition of mind which leads to the offences for 
which these punishments ore inflicted; and in so far 
as it does so, the punishments can be viewed in no 
other light than as unnecessary and unprofitable, and 
therefore cruel. It is this whole scheme of moral 
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and Intellectual degradation, and its attendant un- 
necessary and profitless suffering, that rouse Captain 
M.’s indignation, which, however, he never unbe¬ 
comingly expresses in any of his communications. 

This leads me to another remark. The admitted 
advantages attending scientific knowledge, compared 
with mere vague and individual impressions concern¬ 
ing a subject, should suggest to Captain Maconochie, 
and overy other individual who may be charged 
with the execution of the new plan, the duty of ap¬ 
plying the lights of Phrenology, as far as they will 
go, in all the discretionary parts of the treatment. 
By no other means can they act securely, consistently, 
and successfully. The cerebral development of every 
offender should be examined and recorded ; and, 
where places of trust and influence are to be dis¬ 
posed of, the men who, by previous labour and good 
conduct, have earned the right to bo presented to 
them, and who, besides, have the best moral and in¬ 
tellectual development of brain, should, ca-tcris pari¬ 
bus, bo preferred. This rule will be found, in the 
•end, to be the most humane, just, and expedient for 
the whole community of offenders; because the highest 
minds are most needed, and beat calculated to do 
good, in such a sphero. We can easily foresee that 
certain individuals with largo animal and intel¬ 
lectual, and very deficient moral organs, may, 
while under the ordeal of servitude, restrain their 
propensities, perforin their prescribed tasks, and 
earn the necessary marks for promotion; but yet 
that when they are placed in a situation in which 
internal self-acting morality must supply the place 
of previous external restraint, they may prove want¬ 
ing and inefficient. Such men, owing to their un¬ 
scrupulous dispositions and powerful intellectual 
capacities, will be plausible, deceptive, and danger¬ 
ous officers, fountains of injustice to all under their 
authority, constantly doing evil, yet seeming to do 
good, and extremely difficult to detect and expose. 
No arbitrary addition should be made to any mail’s 
sufferings because he has an unfortunate develop¬ 
ment of brain; but in selecting, at discretion, in¬ 
struments for the moral reformation of others, we 
should use the most complete means in our power to 
ascertain the actual qualities of the instruments, mid 
prefer those which are best suited to accomplish the 
end in view. Phrenology will afford valuable aid in 
attaining this object. 

Farther,—I consider that it would bo highly 
advantageous to the criminals themselves to teach 
them Phrenology as part of their moral and intel¬ 
lectual instruction. Many individuals of average 
minds, who are untrained in mental philosophy, as¬ 
sume their own feelings and capacities to be the 
types and standards of thoso of all other men; and 
why should not the lowest class do the same? In 
poiut of fact, they actually do so ; and many of them 
belie\ c that the portion of society which is out of 
prison, is, at the bottom, as unprincipled, profligate, 
and criminal as themselves, only more fortunate and 
dexterous in avoiding temptation and detection. One 
means of correcting these erroneous impressions, and 
enabling such persons to understand their own dis¬ 
positions, and the real relations in which they stand 
to virtuous men, and also of delivering their minds 
from the admiration of fraud, violence, obstinate 
pride, and many other abuses of the propensities, 
which at present they regard as virtues,—would be 
to teach them the functions, the uses, and the abuses 
of every faculty, and particularly the peculiarities 
in their own cerebral organization, which render 
their perceptions unsound on certain points, and 
their proclivities in certain directions dangerous. 

Postscript to the preceding Lecture. —Since the pre¬ 
ceding Lecture was delivered in Edinburgh, I have 


personally visited the State Prisons at Boston; at 
Blackwell’s Island and Auburn, in the State of New 
York; the Eastern Penitentiary and the Moyamend¬ 
ing Prison of Philadelphia; and the State Prison at 
Wcathersficld, Connecticut. I cheerfully testify to 
their great superiority over the majority of 
British prisons, but I am still humbly of opinion, 
that the discipline even in them proceeds on an im¬ 
perfect knowledge of the nature of the individuals 
who are confined and punished in them. 

In the prisons of Auburn and Sing-Sing, in the 
State of New York, and at Weatbersfield, in the 
State of Connecticut, the system which has been 
adopted, is one combining solitary confinement at 
night, hard labour by day, the strict observance of 
Rilence, and attention to moral and religious im¬ 
provement. At sunrise, the convicts proceed in re¬ 
gular order to the several work-shops, where they 
remain under vigilant superintendence until the hour 
of breakfast, when they repair to the common hall. 
When at their meals, the prisoners are seuted at 
tables in single rows, with their hacks towards the 
centre, so that, there can be no interchange of signs. 
From one end of the work-rooms to the other, up¬ 
wards of five hundred convicts may bo seen, without 
a single individual being observed to turn his head 
towards a visiter. Not a whisper is heard through¬ 
out the. apartments. At the close of tho day, labour 
is suspended, and the prisoners return in military 
order to their solitary cells; there they have the op¬ 
portunity of reading tho Scriptures, and of reflecting 
in silence on their past lives. The chliplnin occa¬ 
sionally visits the cells, instructing the ignorant, and 
administering tho reproofs and consolations of re¬ 
ligion.* 

In the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, tho 
convict is locked up solitary in a cell during tho whole 
period of his sentence. II© is permitted to labour, 
and is instructed in moral and religious duties; but 
he is allowed to hold no converse with society, nor 
w ith the other inmates of the prison. The following 
remarks on these prisons arc offered to your con¬ 
sideration :—• 

In order to weaken the animal propensities, it is 
necessary to withdraw from them every exciting in¬ 
fluence. Tho discipline of the American state prisons, 
in which intoxicating liquors are completely ex¬ 
cluded, in which the convictB are prevented from 
conversing with each other, in which each one Bleeps 
in a separate cell, and in w hich regular habits and 
hard labour are enforced, appears to me to be well 
calculated to accomplish this end. 

But this is only the first step in the process which 
must be completed, before the convict can he restored 
to society, with the prospect of living in it ns a 
virtuous man. The second is, to invigorate and en¬ 
lighten the moral and intellectual powers to such an 
extent, that he, when liberated, shall be able to re¬ 
strain his own propensities, amidst the usual tempta¬ 
tions presented by the social condition. 

There is only one way of strengthening faculties, 
and that is by exercising them ; and all the American 
prisons which I have seen are lamentably deficient 
in arrangements for exercising the moral and intel¬ 
lectual faculties of their inmates. During the hours 
of labour, no advance can bo made, beyond learning 
a trade. This is a valuable addition to a convict’s 
means of reformation; but it is not all-sufficient. 
After the hours of labour, he is locked up in solitude; 
and I doubt much if he can read, for want of light; 
but assuming that he can,—reading is a very imper¬ 
fect means of strengthening the moral powers. They 
must bo exercised, trained, and habituated to action. 
My bumble opinion is, that in prisons there should 

* Simpson on > i i — fl y Education, p. 274. First edition. 
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lie a teacher, of high moral and intellectual power, 
for every eight or ton convict* ; that after the close 
of labour, these instructor* should commence a system 
of vigorous culture of the superior faculties of the 
prisoners, excite their moral and religious feelings, 
and instruct their understandings. In proportion 
as the prisoners give proofs of moral and intellectual 
advancement, they should be indulged with the 
liberty of social converse and action, for a certain 
time on each week-day, and on Sundays, in presence 
of the teachers, and in these eonverzationet, or evening 
parties, they should be trained to the use of their 
higher powers, and habituated to restrain their pro¬ 
pensities. Every indication of over-active propen¬ 
sity should be visited by a restriction of liberty and 
enjoyment; while these advantages, and also respect¬ 
ful treatment, and moral consideration, should be 
increased in exact proportion to the advancement of 
the convicts in morality and understanding. Cap¬ 
tain Maconnochle’s system of marks embraces ail 
these advantages; and by such means, if by any, 
the convicts would be prepared to enter into society 
with a chance of resisting temptation, and continu¬ 
ing in the paths of virtue. In no country has the 
idea yet been carried into effect, that, in order to 
produce moral fruits, it is necessary to put into ac¬ 
tion moral influences, great und powerful in propor¬ 
tion to the barrenness of the soil from which they are 
expeoted to spring,and yet this is a self-evident truth. 

A difference of opinion exists among intelligent 
persons, whe.ther the system of solitary confinement 
and solitary labour, pursued in the Eastern Peniten¬ 
tiary of Pennsylvania, or the system followed in 
Auburn, of social labour in silence, enforced by in¬ 
spectors, and solitary confinement after working- 
hours, is more conducive to the ends of criminal 
legislation. The principles now stated lead to the 
following conclusions. 

Living in entire solitude weakens the whole ner¬ 
vous system. It withdraws external excitement 
from the animal propensities, but it operates in the 
same manner on the organs of the moral and intel¬ 
lectual faculties. Social life is to these powers what 
an open field is to the muscles; it is their thcptre of 
action, and without action there can be no vigour. 
Solitude, even when combined with labour, and the 
use of books, and an occasional visit from a religious 
Instructor, leaves the moral faculties still in a passive 
state, and without the means of vigorous active ox- 
ertlon. I stated to Mr Wood, the able superintend¬ 
ent of the Eastern Penitentiary, that, according to 
my view of the laws of physiology, his discipline 
reduced the tone of the wjwle nervous system to the 
level which is in harmony witli solitude. The passions 
are weakened and subdued, but so are all the moral and 
Intellectual powers. The susceptibility of the nervous 
system is Increased, because all organs become suscep¬ 
tible of impressions, in proportion to their feebleness. 
A weak eye is pained by light which is agreeable to 
a sound one. Hence, it may be quite true, that re¬ 
ligious admonitions will be more deeply felt by pri¬ 
soners living in solitude, than by those enjoying 
society; just as such instruction, when addressed to 
a patient recovering from'a severe and debilitating 
illness, makes a more vivid impression than when 
delivered to the same individual in health: but the 
appearances of reformation founded on such impres¬ 
sions are deceitful. When the sentence is expired, 
the convict will return to society, with all his men¬ 
tal powers, animal, moral, and intellectual, increased 
in susceptibility, bat lowered in strength. The excite¬ 
ments that will then assail him, will have their 
influence doubled, by operating on an enfeebled 
frame. If he meet old associates and return to drink¬ 
ing and profanity, the animal propensities will be 
fearfully excited by the force of these temptations, 


while his enfeebled moral and intellectual powers 
will be capable of offering scarcely any resistance. 
If he be placed amidst virtuous men, his higher fa¬ 
culties will feel acutely, but be still feeble in exe¬ 
cuting their own resolves. Mr Wood admitted that 
convicts, after long confinement in Bolitude, shudder 
to encounter the turmoil of the world; become ex¬ 
cited as the day of liberation approaches, and feel 
bewildered when set at liberty. In short, this sys¬ 
tem is not in harmony with a sound knowledge of 
the physiology of the brain, although it appeared to 
me to be well administered. 

These views are supported by the “ report of 
Doctor James B. Coleman, physician to the New 
Jersey State Prison (in which solitary confinement 
with labour is enforced), addressed to the Board of 
Inspectors, November 1839.” The report states, that 
“ among the prisoners there are many who exhibit a 
child-like simplicity, which shews them to be less 
acute than when they entered. In all who have been 
more than a year in prison, some of these effects 
have been observed. Continue the confinement for 
a longer time, and give them no other exercise of the 
mental faculties than this kind of imprisonment af¬ 
fords, and the most accomplished rogue will lose his 
capacity for depredating with success upon the com¬ 
munity. The same influence that injures the other 
organs will soften the brain. Withhold its proper 
exercise, and as surely as the bandaged limb loses 
its power, will tho prisoner’s faculties be weakened 
by solitary confinement.” He sums up the effect of 
the treatment in these words, “While it subdues the 
evil passions, almost paralyzing them for want of ex¬ 
ercise, it leaves the individual, if still a rogue, one 
who may be easily detectedin other words, in re¬ 
ducing the energy of the organs of the propensities, 
it lowers also that of the organs of the moral and in¬ 
tellectual faculties, or causes the convict to approach 
more or less towards general idiocy. Dr Coleman 
does not inform us whether the brain will not recover 
its vigour after liberation, and thus leave the offend¬ 
er as great a rogue after the close, as he was at the 
beginning, of his confinement. 

The Auburn system of social labour is better, in 
my opinion, than that of Pennsylvania, in so far as 
it allows of a little more stimulus to the social facul¬ 
ties, and does not weaken the nervous system to so 
great an extent: but it has no superiority in regard 
to providing efficient means for invigorating and 
training the moral and intellectual faculties. The 
Pennsylvania system preserves the convict from con¬ 
tamination by evil communications with his fellow 
prisoners, and prevents the other convicts from 
knowing the fact of his being in prison. It does not, 
however, hinder his associates who are at large from 
becoming aware of his conviction and imprisonment. 
The reports of the trial in the public newspapers in¬ 
form them of these; and I was told that they will 
keep a note of them and watch fof him on the day of 
his release, if they should happen themselves to be 
then at large, and welcome him back to profligacy 
and crime. 

The principles of criminal legislation now advo¬ 
cated necessarily imply the abolition of the punish¬ 
ment of death. 


LECTURE XV. 

DUTIES OF GUARDIANS, SURETIES, JURORS, AND 
ARBITRATORS. 

Guardianship-A duty not to be declined, though its per¬ 
formance is sometimes repaid with ingratitude—Tha 
misconduct is often on the part of the Guardians—Ex¬ 
amples of both cast-*— . ."st-mces iu a Meh 
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guardianship may be declined—Dntles of Guardians— 
They should study and sedulously perform the obliga¬ 
tions incumbent on them—Property of Wards not to be 
misapplied to guardians’ own purposes—Co-guardians to 
be vigilantly watched, and checked when acting impro¬ 
perly—Care for the maintenance, education, and setting 
out in life of the Wards —Duty of Suretyship—Dangers 
incurred by its performance—These may be lessened by 
Phrenology—Selfishness of those who decline to become 
sureties in any case whatever—Precautions under which 
suretyship should be undertaken—No man ought to bind 
himself to such an extent as to expose himself to suffer 
severely, or to become surety for a sanguine and prosper¬ 
ous individual who merely wishes to increase his prosper¬ 
ity—Suretyship for good conduct—Precautions applicable 
to this—Duties of Jurors—Few men capable of tht# sa¬ 
tisfactory performance—Suggestions for the improvement 
of Juries—Duties of Arbitrators—Erroneous notions 
prevalent on this subject—Decisions of “honest men 
judging according to equity”—Principles of law ought 
not to be disregarded. j 

Having discussed the social duties which we owe 
to the poor and to criminals, I proceed to notice se¬ 
veral duties of a more private nature, but which still 
are strictly social and very important. I refer to 
the duties of guardianship and surety. 

As human life is liable to be cut short at any 
stage of its progress, there are always existing a 
considerable number of children who have been de¬ 
prived, by death, of one or both of their parents; 
and an obligation devolves on some one or more of 
the members of society to discharge the duties of 
guardians towards them. When the children arc 
left totally destitute, the parish is bound to main¬ 
tain them; and that duty has already been con¬ 
sidered under the head of the treatment of the poor. 
It is, therefore, only children who stand in need of 
personal guidance, or who inherit property that re¬ 
quires to be protected, whose case we are now to 
consider. We may be called on to discharge these 
duties, either by the ties of nature, as being the next 
of kin, or by being nominated guardians or trustees 
in a deed of settlement executed by a parent who 
has committed his property and family to our care. 

Many persons do not regard these as moral duties, 
but merely as discretionary calls, which every one 
may discharge or decline without blame, according 
to his own inclination; and mere are individuals 
who recount some half dozen of instances in which 
trustees and guardians, after having undergone much 
labour and anxiety, have been rewarded with loss, 
obloquy, and ingratitude; and who, on the exculpa¬ 
tory strength of these cases, wrap themselves up in 
impenetrable selfishness, and, during their whole 
lives, decline to undertake such duties for any human 
being. 

it is impossible to deny, that instances of flagrant 
ingratitude to guardians have occurred on the part 
of wards ; but these are exceptions to a general rule; 
and if the practice of declinature were to become gene¬ 
ral, young orphans would be left as aliens in society, 
the prey of every designing knave, or be cast on the 
fold affections of public officers appointed by the 
state to manage their affairs. 

While there are examples of misconduct and in¬ 
gratitude on the part of wards, there are also, un¬ 
fortunately, numerous instances of malversation on 
the part of guardians; and those who are chargeable 
with this offence are too apt, when called to account, 
to complain of hardship, and want of just feeling on 
the part of their wards, os a screen to their own de¬ 
linquencies. 1 have known some instances, indeed, 
but very few, in which children, whose affairs had 
been managed with integrity, and whose education 
had been superintended with kindness and discretion, 
have proved ungrateful; but l have known several 
flagrant examples of cruel mismanagement by guar¬ 
dians. In on*' instance, a common soldier who had 


enlisted and gone to the Peninsular war, left two 
children, and property yielding about L.70 a-year, 
under chargo of a friend. He was not hlard of for 
a considerable time, and the report became current 
that he had been killed. The friend put the chil¬ 
dren into the charity work-house as paupers, and 
appropriated the rents to his own use. A relative 
of the soldier, who lived at a distance, at last got 
tidings of the circumstance, obtained a legal appoint¬ 
ment of himself as guardian to the children, took 
them out of the work-house, prosocuted the false 
friend, and compelled him to refund the spoils of his 
treachery. 

In another instance, both the father and mother of 
two female children died, when the eldest of the 
children was only about three years of age. The 
father was survived by a brother, and also by a 
friend, both of whom he named as. guardians. He 
left about L.3000 of property. The brother was just 
starting in business, and had the world before him. 
He put L.1G00 of the trust-money into his own pocket, 
without giving any security to the children; and, 
during the whole of their minority, he used it as his 
own, and paid them neither capital nor interest. His 
co-trustee, who was no relation in blood, was an ex¬ 
ample of generosity as strikingly as this individual 
was of selfishness. He leut out the other L.1500, 
took the children into his house, educated them along 
with his own family, applied the interest of the half 
of their fortune which he had rescued, faithfully, for 
their benefit, and finally accounted to them honestly 
for every shilling. When the children became qf 
age, they prosecuted their disinterested uncle for the 
portion of their funds which he had mistaken for hi 
own; and after a considerable litigation they sue 
ceeded in recovering principal, interest, and com¬ 
pound interest, which the court awarded against 
him, in consequence of the flagrancy of the case; 
but they were loudly taxed by him and his family 
with ingratitude and want of affection, for calling to 
a court of law so near and dear a relative! 

As a contrast to this case, I am acquainted with 
an instance in which a body of trustees named in a 
deed of settlement by a mere acquaintance, a person 
who had no claim on their services through relation¬ 
ship, managed, for many years, the funds of a young 
family,—superintended the education of the chil¬ 
dren,—and accounted faithfully for every farthing 
that came into their own possession; but who, at the 
close of their trust, owing to their having employed 
a law-agent who did not attend to his duty, and t* 
the children having turned out immoral, were flue# 
personally for L.1000 each, and were involved in » 
very troublesome and expensive litigation. 

1 mention these facts to convey to the young** 
part of my audience, who may not have had expe¬ 
rience in such matters, an idea at once of the trouble 
and risks which often accompany the duty of guar' 
dianship. At the same time, I have no hesitation i 
saying, that I consider every man bound to undei 
take that duty, with all its discomforts and danger# 
where the dictates of the higher sentiments urge hit 
to do so. If one of our own relatives have been laic 
in a premature grave, nature calls aloud on us U 
assist and guide his children with our experienc* 
and advice. If we have passed our lives in, habit! 
of sincere friendship, and interchange of kindness, 
with one not connected with us by blood, but who 
has been called, before the ordinary period of human 
life, to part from his family for ever, we are bound 
by all the higher and purer feelings of our nature 
to lend our aid in protecting and assisting his sur¬ 
viving partner and children, if requested by him 11 
do so. 

There are instances, however, in which men, from 
vanity or more selfish motives, do uot appeal, 
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In their deeds of settlement, to their own respectable 
relatives aid friends for assistance ; but name men 
of eminent rank as the guardians of their children, 
under the double expectation of adding a posthumous 
lustre to their own names, and securing a distin¬ 
guished patronage to their family. This practice is 
disowned by conscience, and by just feelings of in¬ 
dependence ; and trustees called on, in such circum¬ 
stances, to act, arc cloarly entitled to decline. 

Suppose, then, that a case presents itself, in which 
ono of us feels himself justly required to accept tho 
office of a trustee or guardian, under a deed of settle¬ 
ment—what is it his duty to do ? Certain rules of 
law arc laid down for the guidance bf persons acting 
in these capacities, with which he should, at the very 
first, make himself acquainted. They are framed 
for the direction of average men, and, on the whole, 
prescribe a line of duty which tends essentially to 
protect the ward, but which also, when observed, 
affords an equal protection to the guardian. It has 
often appeared to me, from seeing the loss and suffer¬ 
ing to which individuals are exposed from ignorance 
of the fundamental rules of law on this subject, that 
instruction in them, and in other principles of law 
applicable to duties which the ordinary members of 
society are called on to discharge, should form a 
branch of general education. 

After having become acquainted with our duties 
as trustees or guardians, we should bend our minds 
sedulously to the upright discharge of them. We 
should lay down a positive resolution not to convert 
Our wards,or their property and affairs, into sources 
of gain to ourselves, and not to Buffer any of our co¬ 
trustees to do such un act. llowever tempting it 
may be to employ their capital in our own busi¬ 
ness, and however confident we may feel that we 
shall, in the end, honestly account to them for every 
shilling of their property,—still, I Bay, we ought not 
to yield to the temptation. The moment wo do so, 
we commit their fortunes to all the hazards of our 
own ; and this is a breach of trust. We place our¬ 
selves in circumstances in which, by the failure of 
Our own schemes, we may become the instruments of 
robbing and ruining helpless and destitute'children, 
committed, as the most sacred charges, to our honesty 
and honour. If this grand cause of malversation be 
avoided, there is scarcely another that may not bo 
easily resisted. 

After abstaining ourselves from misapplying the 
funds of our wards, our next duty is to watch over 
our co-trustees or guardians, in order to prevent 
them from falling into a similar temptation. Men 
of sensitive, delicate, and upright minds, who are not 
in tho least prone to commit this offence themselves, 
often feel extraordinary hesitation in checking a less 
scrupulous co-trustee in his malpractices. They 
view tho act as so dishonourable that they shrink 
from taxing another with it; and try to shut their 
eyes as long as possible to mismanagement, solely 
from aversion to give pain by bringing it to a close. 
But this is a weakness which is not founded in rea¬ 
son, but on a most erroneous view both of duty and 
of human nature. 1 can testify, from experience 
and observation, that a man who is thoroughly ho¬ 
nest, never objects to have his transactions examined 
with the utmost strictness : Ho is conscious of virtue, 
and is pleased that bis virtue should be discovered; 
which can never be done so effectually os by a close 
scrutiny of his conduct. We shall, therefore, never 
offend a really good and trustworthy‘ man, by in¬ 
quiring habitually how he is discharging his duty. 
On the contrary, he will invite us to do so; and 
esteem us the more, the more attentively we watch 
over the affairs of our pupils. 

That steward whose account is clear, 

Demands Ids honour may appear: 


His actions never shun the light; 

He is, and would be proved, upright. 

Gay's Fables, Part II., Fab. 9. 

On the other hand, if the organs of Conscientious¬ 
ness be so defective in any individual, that he is 
tempted to misapply the funds committed to his care, 
he stands the more in need of being closely watched, 
and of having his virtue supported by checks and 
counsel; and in such circumstances no false delicacy 
should be allowed to seal our lips and tic up our 
hands. We cannot give just offence by the discharge 
of our duty in stopping peculation. If our co¬ 
guardian be upright, he will thank us for our scrupu¬ 
losity ; whereas, if ho be dishonest, his feeling of 
offence will resemble that of a rogue at the officer 
who detects him and brings him to justice, which is 
unworthy of consideration. 

But even in this case, we shall give much less 
offence than we imagine. It is a fact, of which I 
am convinced by extensive observation, that men in 
whom the organs of Conscientiousness arc deficient, 
and who are thereby more prone to yield to tempta¬ 
tions to infringe justice, have very little of that sen¬ 
sibility to the disgrace of dishonesty, which better 
constituted minds feel so acutely; and hence we 
may speak to them very plainly about their depar¬ 
tures from duty, without their feeling debased. But 
whether they be offended or not, it is tho duty of 
their co-trustees to prevent them from doing wrong. 

If the funds of our pupils be properly preserved 
and profitably invested, there will generally be little 
risk of great failures in the remaining duties of 
trustees and guardians. These consist generally in 
seeing that the children are properly maintained, 
educated, and set outjn life. Every trustee will be 
more able to discharge these duties well, in propor¬ 
tion to the range and value of his own information. 

The next social duty to which 1 advert, is that of 
suretyship, or cautionry, as it is called in Scotland. 
A surety may cither engage to pay a certain sum of 
money, if the principal obligant fail; or become 
bound for his good behaviour and proper discharge 
of duty, in any office to which he has been appointed. 
Great losses and much misery often arise from sure¬ 
tyship ; and in compquencc, many persons lay down 
the rule never to become surety for any human 
being; while others, of a more generous and con¬ 
fiding nature, are ready to hind themselves for al¬ 
most every one who gives them a solemn assurance 
that they will never he called on to pay. I shall 
attempt to expound the philosophy of the subject, 
and we shall then be better able to judge of our 
duty. 

Suretyship is a lame substitute for a knowledge 
of human character. There are men whose prudence 
and integrity are proof against every temptation; 
and if wo were certain that any particular indivi¬ 
dual whom we designed to trast, or to employ in 
our affairs, was one of these, we should desire no 
other security for his solvency or good conduct, than 
that afforded by his own noble nature. But we know 
that there are also plausible persons who are only 
ostensibly honest; and we are never certain that an 
individual whom we ore disposed to trust or employ 
may not, in an unlucky hour, be found to belong to 
this class. Wo, therefore, require that some one, 
who knows bis qualities, should certify his possession 
of prudence and integrity, in tho only way which 
can convince us of the entire sincerity of the recom- 
m'ibdption, namely, by engaging to pay the debt in 
case of default,—or to indemnify us, if, through ne¬ 
gligence or dishonesty, we shall suffer loss. 

It appears to me that the practical application-of 
Phrenology will diminish both the necessity for de¬ 
manding security and the danger of granting it. 
I have repeatedly shewn to you examples of the 
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three classes of heads; first, the class very imper- | 
fectly endowed in the moral and intellectual regions; 
secondly, the class very favourably constituted, in ! 
which these have a decided preponderance; and, 
thirdly , the class in which these regions and that of 
the propensities stand nearly in equilibrium. No 
man of prudence, if he knew Phrenology, would be¬ 
come surety for men of the lowest class, or be acces¬ 
sory, in any way, to placing them in situations of 
trust; because this would be exposing them to temp¬ 
tations, which their weak moral faculties could not 
withstand. Men having the highest combination of 
organs, if well educated, might be safely trusted 
without security; or if wo did become bound for 
them we should have little to fear from their mis¬ 
conduct. Among several thousand criminal heads 
which I have seen, I have never met with one pos¬ 
sessing the highest form of combination. Only once, 
in a penitentiary in Dublin, I found a female whose 
head approached closely to this standard, and I 
ventured to predict that the brain was not in a 
healthy condition. The jailor said that he was not 
aware of her brain being diseased, but that she was 
subject to intense and long-continued hcadachs, dur¬ 
ing which her mental perceptions became obscure; 
and the physician, on hearing my remark, expressed 
his own matured conviction that there was diseased 
action in the brain. This leaves, then, only the 
middle class of individuals, or those in whose brains 
the organs of the propensities, moral sentiments, and 
intellect, are nearly equally balanced, as those for 
whose good conduct surety would be most necessary; 
and these are precisely the persons for whom it would 
be most hazardous to undertake it. The necessity 
and the hazard both arise from the same cause. 
Individuals thus constituted may be moral, as long 
as external temptation is withheld; but they may, 
at any time, lapse into dishonesty, when strong in¬ 
ducements to it are presented. The possession of 
property, committed to their charge in a confidential 
manner,—that is to say, in such circumstances that 
they may misapply it for a time without detection,— 
frequently operates as an irresistible temptation, and, 
to the consternation of their sureties, they seem to 
change their character, at the very moment when 
their good conduct was most implicitly relied on. 
We sometimes read in the newspapers of enormous 
embezzlements, or breaches of trust, or disgraceful 
bankruptcies, committed by persons who, during a 
long series of years, had enjoyed a reputable charac¬ 
ter; and the unreflecting wonder how men can 
change so suddenly, or how, after having known the 
sweets of virtue, they can be so infatuated as to part 
with them all, for the hollow illusions of criminal 
gain. But the truth is, that these men, from having 
the three regions of the brain nearly equally balanced, 
never stood at any time on a very stable basis of 
virtue. Their integrity, like a pyramid poised on 
its apex, was in danger of being overturned by every 
wind of temptation that might blow against it. 

In judging on the subject of suretyship, it is of 
some importance to know the characteristic distinc¬ 
tions of the different classes of minds: because, in 
some cases, such obligations lead to no loss, while in 
others they are ruinous in the extreme. Our under¬ 
standing is perplexed while we have no means of 
accounting for these differences of result; but if you 
will study Phrenology, and apply it practically, it 
will clear up many of these apparent anomalies, and 
effable you to judge when you are safe, and when 
exposed to danger. 

We come now to inquire into the practical rule 
which we should follow, in regard to undertaking 
suretyship. In the present state of society, the 
exacting of security is in many instances indispen¬ 
sable ; and l cannot, therefore, see any ground on 


whicli those who decline, in all circumstances, to 
undertake it, can be defended. It appears to me to 
be a necessary duty, which presents itself to many 
individuals; and although, when imprudently dis¬ 
charged, it may be hazardous, we are npt, on that 
account, entitled entirely to shrink from it. There 
are several precautions, however, which we are not 
only entitled, but called on, to adopt, for our own 
protection. In the first place, no man should ever 
bind himself to pay money to an extent, which, if 
exacted, would render him bankrupt; for this would 
be to injure his creditors by his suretyship: nay, he 
should not bind himself gratuitously to pay any sum 
for another, which, if lost, would seriously injure 
his own family. In short, no man is called on to 
undertako gratuitous and benevolent obligations be¬ 
yond the extent which he can discharge without 
severe and permanent suffering to himself; and in 
subscribing such obligations, lie should invariably 
calculate on being called on to fulfil them by pay¬ 
ment. In general, men, even of ordinary prudence, 
find, by experience, that they are compelled to pay 
at least one-half of all the cautionary obligations 
which they undertake, and the imprudent even more. 
Unless, therefore, they are disposed to go to ruin in 
the career of social kindness, they should limit their 
obligations in proportion to their means. 

Secondly— Wo should consider the object sought 
to be attained by the applicant. If he bo a young 
man who desires to obtain employment, or to com¬ 
mence business on a moderate scale on his own ac¬ 
count, or if a friend, in a temporary, unexpected, and 
blameless emergency need our aid, good may, id 
these instances, result from the act. But if the sure¬ 
tyship is wanted merely to enable a person who is 
doing well, to do, as he imagines, a great deal better; 
to enable him to extend his business, or to get into 
a more lucrative situation, we may often pause, and 
reasonably consider whether we aro about to serve 
our friend, or injure both him and ourselves. Ac¬ 
cording to my observation, tho men who have suc¬ 
ceeded best in the pursuits of this world, and longest 
and most steadily enjoyed prosperity and character, 
are those who, from moderate beginnings, have ad¬ 
vanced slowly and steadily along the stream of for¬ 
tune, aided chiefly by their own mental resources; 
men who have never hastened to be rich, but who, * 
from the first, have seen that time, economy, and 
prudence, are the grand elements of ultimate success. 
These men ask only the means of a fair commence¬ 
ment, and afterwards give no trouble, either to tho 
public or to their friends. Success flows upon them, 
as the natural result of their own course of action, 
and they never attempt to force it prematurely. 

There are other individuals, full of sanguine hope, 
inordinate ambition, or boundless love of gain, who 
never.discover the advantages of their present pos¬ 
sessions, but are constantly aiming at an imaginary 
prosperity, just at arm’s length beyond their reach; 
and who solicit their friends to aid them, that they 
may seize the prize. They urge their acquaintances 
to become sureties for them to raise money in order 
to extend their business. I recommetad to those to 
whom this appeal is made, to moderate tho pace of 
these sanguine speculators, instead of helping to ac¬ 
celerate it; to advise them to practise economy and 
patience, and to wait till they acquire capital of their 
own to increase their trade. The danger of under¬ 
taking obligations for such men arise* from. their 
over-sanguine, ambitious, and grasping dispositions, 
which are rendered only more ardent, by encourage¬ 
ment. The chances aro many, that they will ruin 
themselves, and bring serious loss on their sureties. 

I have seen deplorable examples of families abso¬ 
lutely ruined by one of their number possessing thi| 
character. By brilliant representations of approach- 
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ing fortune, he succeeded in obtaimi^j possession of 
the moderate patrimonies of his brothers and sisters, 
the funds provided for his mother’s annuity; in short, 
the whole capital left by his father, as the fruit of a 
long and laborious life—and in a few years he dis¬ 
sipated every sixpence of it in enterprises and specu¬ 
lations of the most extravagant description. 

One benefit of Phrenology, to those who make a 
practical use of it, is to enable them to discriminate 
between a man’s hopes and his real capacities. When 
they see considerable deficiency in the organs of In¬ 
tellect, or in those of Cautiousness, Conscientiousness, 
and Firmness, they know that whatever promises the 
individual may make, or however sincere may he 
his intentions of being prosperous, yet, that if ho 
involve himself in a multitude of affairs, beyond the 
reach of his intellectual powers, failure will he in¬ 
evitable : and they act accordingly. I have repeat¬ 
edly urged individuals to abstain from assisting 
characters of this description to extend their specu¬ 
lations, and advised them to reserve their funds for 
emergencies of a different description, which were 
certain to arise; and at the distance of a few years, 
after the advice had been forgotten by me, they have 
returned and thanked me for the counsel. Such 
speculative men generally full into great destitution 
in the end; and my recommendation to their rela¬ 
tives has uniformly been, to reserve their own means, 
with the view of saving tlrnm from abject poverty, 
when their schemes shall have reached their natural 
termination in ruin; and this has been found to be 
prudent advice. 

As a general rule, therefore, I would dissuade you 
'from undertaking suretyship merely to increase the 
quantity, or accelerate the march, of prosperity, if 
your friend, by tho aid of time, prudence, and 
economy, have it in his power ultimately to com¬ 
mand success by his own resources. 

In becoming bound for the good conduct of an 
individual in a new employment, you should he well 
awarq that the situation into which you are about to 
introduce him, is suited to his natural dispositions 
and capacities, and not calculated to bring the weaker 
elements of his character into play, and be the means 
of ruining him, as well as injuring yourselves. Sup¬ 
pose, for example, that a young man has any latent 
seeds of intemperance in his constitution, or that he is 
fond of a wandering and unsettled life, and that, by be¬ 
coming surety for his faithful accounting, you should 
obtain employment for him as a mercantile travelling 
agent, you might manifestly expose him to tempta¬ 
tions which might completely upset his virtue. I 
have known individuals, who, in more favourable 
circumstances, had acquired and maintained excellent 
characters, ruined by this change. Again—If an 
individual he either extromcly good-natured, so much 
bo that he cannot resist solicitation; or if he be am¬ 
bitious and fond of display and power ; or very specu¬ 
lative ; and if you aid him in obtaining an agency 
for a bank, by which means he will obtain an imme¬ 
diate command of large sums of money, you may 
bring him to ruin, when you intended to do him a 
great service ; for his integrity will thereby he ex¬ 
posed to assaults in all these directions. It has been 
remarked, that more men prove unsuccessful as hank- 
agents, than almost in any other office of trust; and 
the reason appears to me to be, that the free command 
of money presents greater temptations to tho weak 
points of character than almost any other external 
circumstance. For this reason, it is only men of the 
highest natural moral qualities who should be ap¬ 
pointed to such situations: individuals whose in¬ 
tegrity and love of justice and duty are paramount, 
to all their other feelings ; and then, with average 
intellectual endowments, their conduct will be irre¬ 
proachable. It is clear, that until wo possess an 


index to natural talents and dispositions which can 
be relied on in practice, much disappointment, loss, 
and misery, must inevitably be sustained, by the im¬ 
proper location or employment of individuals in the 
complicated relations of society ; and if Phrenology 
promise to aid us in arriving at this object, it is 
worthy of our most serious consideration.* 

Another social duty which men are occasionally 
called on to discharge, is that of acting privately as 
arbitratort between disputing parties, or publicly as 
jurymen. According to the present practice, no 
special preparation for these duties is supposed to 
be necessary. A young man may have obtained any 
j kind of education, or no education ; he may possess 
any degree of intelligence and talent; and he may 
be upright in his dispositions, or very much the re¬ 
verse; yet none of these things are of. the least con¬ 
sideration, in regard to his qualification to serve as 
a juror. As soon as he is found inhabiting a house, or 
possessing a shop, or a farm, of a certain rent, his 
name is placed on the list of jurors; he is summoned 
in his turn to sit on the bench of justice, and there 
ho disposes, by his vote, of the lives and fortunes of 
his fellow-men. The defence maintained for this 
system is, that as twelve individuals are selected in 
civil cases, and fifteen in criminal, the verdict will 
embody the average intelligence and morality of the 
whole; and that, as the roll of jurors includes all 
the higher and middle ranks, their decisions, if not 
absolutely perfect, will, at least, be the best that can 
he obtained. This apology is, to some extent, well- 
founded ; and the superior intelligence of a few fre¬ 
quently guides a vast amount of ignorance and dul- 
ness in a jury. Still, the extent of this ignorance 
and inaptitude is a great evil; and as it is suscep¬ 
tible of removal, it should not be permitted to exist. 

All of you who have served as jurors, must be 
aware of the great disadvantages under which indi¬ 
viduals labour in that situation, from want of origi¬ 
nal education, as well as of habits of mental appli¬ 
cation. I knew an instance in which a jury, in a 
civil causo which embraced a long series of mercan¬ 
tile transactions, including purchases, sales, bills, 
excise entries, permits, and other technical formali¬ 
ties, was composed of four Edinburgh traders, and 
of eight men balloted from the county of Edinburgh, 
where it borders on Lanarkshire and Peeblesshire, 
men who occupied small farms, who held the plough 
and drove their own carts ; persons of undoubted re¬ 
spectability and intelligence in their own sphere, 
but who knew nothing of mercantile affairs; whose 
education and habits rendered them totally incapa¬ 
ble of taking notes of evidence, and, of course, of 
forming any judgment for themselves. When the 
jury retired at ten o’clock at night, after a trial of 
twelve hours, one of the merchants was chosen fore¬ 
man, and he asked the opinion^ of his brethren in 
succession. Eight of them echoed the charge of the 
.presidingjudge; but the other three announced a 
contrary opinion. The jurors from the country, 
seeing that the merchants were all on one side, and 
they on the other, acknowledged that the details of 
the case had extended far beyond their capacity of 
comprehension; that they really could form no judg¬ 
ment on the question, and therefore concluded that 
it was safest to follow the judge. The minority, 
w ho understood the case thoroughly, differed from the 

* Several joint-stock companies have recently been formed 
to guarantee the intromi«MOiis and good conduct of persons 
employed in situations of trust, and tho moderate premiums 
which they demand speak highly for the general integrity 
of the industrious classes of Great Britain. In the Phreim • 
topical Journal, vol. xiv., p. 207, so mo remarks will l>e 
found on the use which may bo made of Phrenology by 
these associations. 
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judge; they took great pains to explain, from their 
own notes, the leading circumstances to the majority, 
and succeeded in bringing them over to theiropinion; 
and the result was, a verdict of a totally opposite 
description to that at first proposed. I obtained 
this information the day after the trial, from one of 
those who had stood in the minority. The verdict 
was right, and no attempt was made to disturb it by 
the party who lost his cause. 

The majority were not to blame; they had been 
called on to discharge a public duty for which they 
were totally unprepared, and they did their best to 
accomplish the ends of justice. But what I hum¬ 
bly submit to your consideration, is, that, as the ordi¬ 
nary members of the community are called on to ex¬ 
ercise the very important office of jurors, and may 
become the instruments of taking away the life or pro¬ 
perty of their fellow-men, their education should be 
so conducted as to qualify them to a reasonable extent 
for discharging so grave a duty. If we were accus¬ 
tomed to look on our social duties as equally important 
• with our private interest, instruction calculated to 
qualify us to comprehend questions of private right 
and public cririiinality would undoubtedly form a 
branch of our early instruction. It might be useful 
to confer certificates or civil degrees on young men, 
founded on an examination into their educational 
attainments, and to render these indispensable by 
law to their being placed on the roll of jurors, or 
even of voters, and also to their exercising any public 
office of trust, honour, or emolument. The effects of 
such a regulation would probably be. that it would be 
considered disgraceful to want this qualification; that 
parents would strain every nerve to obtain it for 
their children; and that all who required to he 
the architects of their own fortunes, would pursue 
such studies as would enable them to acquire it. 
In Scotland tho standard of education is low, but 
in England it is still humbler. 1 knew an Eng¬ 
lishman who had acquired a fortune exceeding 
L.70,000, whose whole educational acquirements con¬ 
sisted in reading and the ability to subscribe his 
own name. Ho was, as you may suppose, a man of 
great natural talent. A clerk always accompanied 
him in his mercantile journeys, who conducted his 
correspondence, drew his bills, kept his books, and, 
as far as possible, supplied his want of original edu¬ 
cation; but he strongly felt the extent of his own 
defects. His affairs had required such constant ac¬ 
tive exertion, after he had entered into business, that 
ho had found no leisure to educate himself; and he 
was so far advanced in life when I conversed with 
him, that he had then no hopes of going to school. 

Analogous to tho duty of jurors, is that of acting 
as arbitrator between individuals who have differ¬ 
ences with each other which they cannot amicably 
adjust. This being altogether a voluntary duty, it 
may be supposed that those only who are well known 
to be qualified for it, will be called on to discharge 
it; but the reverse is too often the case. Individuals 
who are themselves ignorant of the nature of an ar¬ 
bitrator’s duties, are qo judges of what qualifies 
another person to discharge them, and often make 
most preposterous selections. It is indeed a very 
common opinion, that the referee is the advocate of 
the party who nominates him, and that his duty con¬ 
sists in getting as many advantages for his friend os 
possible. Hence, in anticipation of disagreement, 
power is generally given to the two referees, in case 
of difference in opinion, to choose a third person, 
whose award shall be final; and not unfrequcntly 
this oversman , as he is called in Scotland, halves the 
differences between the two discordant arbitrators, 
and assumes that this must be absolute justice. 

It is a favourite maxim with persons not conver¬ 
sant with law, that all disputes arc best settled by 


a reference to “ honest men judging according to 
equity.” I have never been blind to the imperfec¬ 
tions of law and of legal decisions; but I must be 
permitted to say, that I have seen the worst of them 
far surpassed in absurdity and error, by the decisions 
of honest men judging according to equity. If any 
of you have ever acted as an arbitrator, he must 
have found that the first difficulty that presented it> 
Relf to his understanding, was the wide difference 
botweeu the contending parties regarding matters 
of fact. Tho law solves this difficulty, by requiring 
evidence, and by establishing rules for determining 
what evidence shall be sufficient. Honest men, in 
general, hold theinselvos to be quite capable of dis¬ 
covering, by the inherent sagacity of their own minds, 
which statement is true, and which false, without 
any evidence whatever, or, at least by the aid of a 
very lanio probation. The next difficulty which an 
arbitrator experiences is, to discover a principle in 
reason, by which to rcguluto his judgment, so that 
impartial men may bo capable of perceiving why he 
decides as he does, and that the parties themselves 
may be convinced that justice has been done to them. 
In courts of law, certain rules, which have been de¬ 
rived from a comprehensive survey of human affairs, 
and much experience, are taken as tho guides of the 
understanding in such circumstances. These are 
called rules or principles of law. They do not al¬ 
ways possess tho characteristics of wisdom which I 
have here described, nor are they always successfully 
applied; but the objects aimed at, botji in framing 
and applying them, are unquestionably truth § and 
justice. Yet honest men, judging according to equity, 
too frequently treat all such rules with contempt, 
assume their own feelings to be better guides, and 
conccivo that they have dispensed absolute justice, 
when thoy have followed tho dictates of their own 
understandings, unenlightened, inexperienced, and 
sometimes swayed by many prejudices. 

I recollect a decision of this kind, which astonished 
both parties. A trader in Edinburgh had ordered a 
cargo of goods from Liverpool, according to a de¬ 
scription clearly given in a letter. They were sent, 
and invoiced according to the description. When 
they arrived, it was discovered that they were greatly 
inferior, and even some of the articles different in 
kind from those ordered; and also that they were 
faded, and on tho point of perishing through decay. 
The purchaser refused to receive them; the seller 
insisted; and the question was referred to an “ honest 
man.” lie decided that the goods were not conform¬ 
able to tho order given, and that the purchaser was 
nut bound to receive them; but he nevertheless con¬ 
demned the purchaser to pay tho freight from Liver¬ 
pool, and all tho expenses of the arbitration; and 
assigned as his reasons for doing so, that he, the ar¬ 
bitrator, was not bound by rules of law, but was en¬ 
titled to act according to equity ; that the seller 
would sustain an enormous loss, by disposing of the 
cargo at Leith for what it would bring; that the 
purchaser had escaped a serious evil, in being allowed 
to reject it; and that, therefore, it was very equitable 
that the purchaser should bear a little of the seller's 
burden; and in bis opinion the freight and costs 
would form a very moderate portion of the total loss 
which would bo sustained, lie added, that it would 
teach the purchaser not to order whole cargoes again, 
which, he thought was going beyond the proper limits 
of his trade ; besides, it was a very dangerous thing 
for any man to order a whole cargo, especially when 
he had not seen the goods before the/ were shipped. 

Perhaps some persons may be found, to whom this 
may appear to be a just judgment; but to every one 
acquainted with the principles of trade, and who 
perceives that the seller’s bad faith, or unbusinesa- 
liL* error, was the sole «*use of the evil, it must ap- 
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pear, at best, as a well intended absurdity, if not a 
downright iniquity. 

I know another case, in which the arbitrator found 
himself much puzzled, and resorted to this method 
of solving the difficulty : He called the two parties, 
Mr A and Mr B, to meet him in a tavern, and placed 
them in separate rooms. He went first to Mr A, and 
told him that he had Beriously read all the papers, 
and considered the case, and had come to the conclu¬ 
sion that he, Mr A, was entirely in the wrong, and 
that he meant to decide against him, but had called 
him and Mr B to meet him, to try if it were possible 
to negotiate a compromise between them, to save 
himself from the disagreeable necessity of pronoun¬ 
cing such a decision. He concluded by asking Mr A 
what was the largest sum he would voluntarily offer, 
to avoid the impending decision. Mr A, after ex¬ 
pressing his surprise and disappointment, and argu¬ 
ing his case anew, which argument was heard pa¬ 
tiently, and pronounced to be unsatisfactory, at last 
named a sum. The arbitrator proceeded to the room 
in which Mr B was waiting, and told him that ho 
had studied the case, &c., and was extremely sorry 
that ho regarded him as completely in the wrong, 
and meant to decide against him; but as he had a 
regard for him, he begged to know the smallest sum 
which he was willing to accept, if Mr A could be in¬ 
duced to offer it, as an amicable compromise, to save 
him the pain of pronouncing such a judgment. Mr 
B argued, and was listened to; his arguments were 
repelled, and he was again solicited to natno a sum, 
under pain of having a decision immediately pro¬ 
nounced, which would deprive him of all. He at last 
named a sum. There was a wide difference between 
the sums named; but the referee was not to bo de¬ 
feated; he went backward and forward between 
them, constantly threatening each in turn with his 
adverse decision, till he forced the one up and heat 
the other down, so that they at last met; and then, 
keeping them still apart, ho caused each of them to 
subscribe a binding letter of compromise. This ac¬ 
complished, he introduced them to each other, and 
boasted of the equity of his mode of settling the dis¬ 
pute. 

This decision was more disinterested than one of 
a similar kind mentioned by Cicero. An arbiter, 
Quiniu Fabius Labeo, being appointed by the Senate 
of Rome to settle a boundary between the people of 
Nola and those of Naples, counselled each to avoid 
greediness, and rather to restrict than unjustly to 
extend their claims. They both acted on this advice, 
and a space of unclaimed ground was left in the 
middle. He gave to each the boundary which they 
had claimed, and the middle space to the Roman 
people! 


LECTURE XVI. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Various theories of the origin of government—Theory de¬ 
rived from Phrenology—Circumstances which modify the 
character of a government—Government is the power 
and authority of a nation, delegated to ono or a few of 
its members for the general good—General consent of 
the people its only moral foundation—Absurdity of doc¬ 
trine of the Divine right of governors—Individuals not 
entitled to resist the government whenever its acts are 
disapproved by them—Rational mode of reforming a 
government—Political improvement slow and gradual— 
Advantages thence resulting—Independence and liberty 
of a nation distinguished—French government before and 
after the Revolution—British government—Relations of 
diill 1 rent kinds of government to the human faculties— 
Conditions necessary for national independence; (1.) 
Adequate size of brain; (2.) Intelligence and lovo of 
country sufficient to enable the people to act In concert, 


and sacrifice private to public advantage—National liberty 

—High moral and intellectual qualities necessary for its 

attainment—Illustrations of the foregoing principles from 

history—Republics of North and South America con¬ 
trasted—The Swiss and Dutch — Failure of the attempt 

to introduce a free constitution into Sicily. 

Various opinions have been entertained by philo¬ 
sophers regarding the origin of government. ' Some 
have viewed it as an extension of the parental 
authority instituted by Nature; others as founded 
on a compact, by which the subjects surrendered 
part of their natural liberty to their rulers, and ob¬ 
tained in return protection, and the administration 
of just laws for the public benefit. Some have as¬ 
signed to it a Divine origin, and held that kings 
and rulers, of every rank, are the delegates of heaven, 
and have a title to exercise dominion altogether in¬ 
dependently of the will of their subjects. None of 
these views appear to me to reach the truth. 

In the human mind, as disclosed to us by Phreno- 
logy, we find social instincts, tho activity of which 
leads men to congregate in society. We observe 
that they differ in natural force of character, intellec¬ 
tual talent, and bodily strength, whence some are 
powerful and some weak. We discover, also, organs 
of Veneration, giving the tendency to look up-with 
respect to superior power, to bow before it, and to 
obey it. There are also organs of Self-Esteem, 
prompting men to assume authority, to wield it, and 
to exact obedience. Government seems to me to 
spring from the spontaneous activity of these facul¬ 
ties, combined with intellect, without any special 
desigu or agreement on the part either of gover¬ 
nors or of subjects. In rude ages, individuals pos¬ 
sessing large brains (which give force of character), 
active temperaments, and large organs of Self-Esteem 
and Love of Approbation, would naturally assume 
superiority, and command. Men with smaller brains, 
less mental energy, and considerable Veneration, 
would as instinctively obey; and hence government 
would begin. 

This is still seen among children; for in their 
enterprises they follow and obey certain individuals 
as leaders, who possess such qualifications as those 
now enumerated. A good illustration of this occurs 
in tho autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. The 
force of character, and fertility in expedients, arising 
from his large and active brain, made him a ruler in 
childhood as well as in mature age. “ Residing near 
the water,” says he, “ I was much in it and on it. 

I learned to swim well, and to manage boats; and 
when embarked with other hoys, I was commonly 
allowed to govern, especially in any case of difficulty; 
and upon other occasions I was generally the leader 
of tho boys.” 

In proportion as tho moral and intellectual facul¬ 
ties develop themselves in a tribe or nation, there 
is a tendency to define and set limits to the power of 
the rulers, and to ascertain and enlarge the bound¬ 
aries of the liberties of the subjects. External cir¬ 
cumstances also modify the character of the govern¬ 
ment. If surrounded by powerful and ambitious 
neighbours, the subjects of a particular state forego 
many individual advantages, for the sake of the 
higher security which they derive from placing the 
whole power of the nation in the hands of a single 
individual. They prefer a despotism, because it en¬ 
ables the executive government to concentrate and 
propel the whole physical force of the kingdom 
against an invading enemy. In other circumstances, 
where local situations, such as those of England, or 
the United States of North America, expose the 
national independence to few dangers, the sub- , 
jects, in proportion to their moral and intellectual 
advancement, naturally limit the power of their 
sovereigns or r’llers. 
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I regard the form of government of any particular 
country to have arisen from the following causes, or 
Borne combination of them :— 

First—The Bize and particular com! ination of the 
organs in the brains of the people. 

Secondly—The temperament of the people. 

Thirdly—The soil and climate of the nation. 

Fourthly -The character and condition of the na¬ 
tions with whom they are geographically in contact. 
And, 

Lastly—The extent of moral and intellectual cul¬ 
tivation which the people have undergone. 

Rationally viewed, government is the just exercise, 
by one or a few individuals, of the power and autho¬ 
rity of the nation, delegated to them for the general 
good; and tho only moral foundation of it is the 
general consent of the people. There may he con¬ 
quest, and masters and slaves; but this form of 
government is the result of force triumphing over 
right; and one duty incumbent on tho people in such 
a state of things, is to overthrow the victor’s domi¬ 
nion as speedily as possible. It is an error to suppose 
that nature requires us when we enter into the social 
state to abandon or limit our rights as individuals. 
Man is by nature a social being, and ample gratifi¬ 
cation of all his faculties, within the limits of moral¬ 
ity and health, is compatible with his existence in 
that condition. “ Man has a right,” says Mr llurl- 
but,* “to the gratification, indulgence, and exercise 
of every innate power and faculty of his mind. The 
exercise of a faculty is its only use. The manner of 
its exercise is one thing, that involves a question of 
morals. The riyht to its exercise is another thing, 
in which no question is involved, but the existence of 
the innate faculty, and the objects presented by nature 
for its gratification,” p. 13. Rulers and subjects are 
all equally men, and equally placed under the Divine 
laws; and as these proclaim the obligation on each 
of us to do to others as we would have them to do 
unto us, and to love our neighbours as ourselves, the 
notion of right An anyone man or class of men to 
rule, for their own pleasure or advantage, over their 
neighbours, against their inclination and inconsis¬ 
tently with their welfare, is utterly excluded. The 
only government which the moral and intellectual 
faculties can recognise as founded in nature, is that 
which flows from, and is exercised directly for the 
benefit of, the subjects. The doctrine that kings, 
princes, and nobles, have rights of property in the 
homage, services, and devotion of other men, which 
they are entitled to exact for their own benefit and 
gratification, whether agreeable to the will of the 
•ubjects or not, flows from egotism unregulated by 
reason and justice. It is an example of the selfish 
system carried to infatuation, in which princely 
rights become an overwhelming idea, and obliterate 
from tho mind the perceptions of all moral and in¬ 
tellectual distinctions inconsistent with themselves. 
The Bourbons pretended to have Divine right of this 
kind to govern France ; and when Louis XVIII. was 
restored by the victorious arms of the sovereigns of 
Europe, he, out of his mere grace, issued a char¬ 
ter, conferring a certain extent of freedom on the 
French nation. After the revolution of July 1830, 
when Charles X. was driven from the throne, the 
French abjured the principle, and, to prevent its re¬ 
currence, insisted that Louis Philippe Bhould be styled 
the king, not of France, but of the French ; that is, 
chosen by the French people to rule over them. 

The idea that government is instituted and main¬ 
tained exclusively for the welfare of the people, does 

• Essays on “ Human Rights, and their Political Guar¬ 
anties. by E. P. Hurlbut, Counsellor at Law in the city of 
New York” 1845 These essays are written on the prin¬ 
ciples of Phrenology, and constitute a profound, lucid, and 
philosophical treatise on the subject of Human Rights. | 


not, however, imply that each individual is author¬ 
ized to resist it, whenever he conceives that it is in¬ 
jurious to his particular interests, or disagreeable to 
his taste. The social law of our nature, out of which 
government springs, binds us together for good and 
also for evil. I have endeavoured to sh*ew that we 
cannot attain to the full gratification of our own 
desires, even although^ enlightened and reasonable, 
until we have persuaded our neighbours taadopt the 
same social movements with ourselves. If we attempt 
to advance alone, even to good, we shall find our¬ 
selves situated like a soldier on a march, who should 
move faster or slower than his column. lie would 
be instantly jostled out of the ranks and compelled 
to walk by himself. The same result occurs in re¬ 
gard to individual attempts to arrest or improve a 
government. The first step, in a rational and moral 
course of action, is to convince our fellow-men of tho 
existence of the evils which we ^ish to have re¬ 
moved, and to engage their co-operation in tho 
work; and until this be done, to continue to obey. 
As soon as the evil is generally perceived, and a de¬ 
sire for its removal pervades the public mind, the 
amendment becomes easy of accomplishment. By 
the social law, individuals who attempt changes, 
however beneficial, on public institutions, without 
this preparation of the general mind, encounter all 
the hazards of being swept into perdition by tho 
mere force of ancient prejudices and superstitions, 
even although these may have their roots entirely in 
ignorance, and may be disavowed by reason. Tho 
principles of Phrenology are excellent guides ; they 
teach us that the propensities and sentiments are 
mere blind instincts, and that they often cling to 
object^o which they have been long devoted, inde¬ 
pendently of reason. They shew us that when we 
desire to change their direction, we must do much 
more than simply convince tho understanding. We 
must, by quiet and gradual efforts, loosen the at¬ 
tachment of the feelings to tho injurious objects, 
and, by soothing and persuasion, incline them to tho 
new and better principles which wo desire them to 
embrace. 

There is the soundest wisdom in this arrangement 
of Providence, by which political improvement is 
slow and gradual; because, in tho very nature of 
things, pure moral institutions cannot flourish and 
produce their legitimate fruits, unless the people for 
Whom they are intended possess corresponding moral 
and intellectual qualities. This fact will become 
abundantly evident, when we trace the progress of 
government more in detail. 

The first requisite towards tho formation of a go¬ 
vernment by a nation ‘ is, that it be independent of 
foreign powers. If it do not possess independence, 
the people must of necessity submit to the will of 
their fbreign master, who generally rules them ac¬ 
cording to narrow views of his own advantage, 
without the least regard to their feelings or welfare. 

Great confusion prevails in the minds of many 
persons regarding the words liberty and independence , 
when applied to nations. A nation is independent 
when it does not owe submission to any foreign 
power. Thus, Franco and Spain, under the Bour¬ 
bon dynasties, before the French revolution, were 
both independent; they owned no superior: But 
they were not free; tho people did not enjoy liber¬ 
ty : that is to say, their internal government was 
despotic ; the personal liberty, lives, and fortunes of 
the subjects were placed at tho uncontrolled disposal 
of tho sovereign. No foreign potentate could oppress 
a Frenchman with impunity, because the offender 
would have been chastised by the French Govern¬ 
ment, which was independent and powerful, and 
made it a point of honour to protect its subjects 
from foreign aggression—for permitting this would 
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have implied it* own imbecility or dependence. 
But a Frenchman enjoyed no protection from the 
arbitrary and unjust acts of his own government at 
home. The kings were in the practice of issuing 
tl Lettres de cachet,” or warrants for the secret im¬ 
prisonment of any individual, for an indefinite 
period, without trial, without even specifying his 
offence, and without allowing him to communicate 
with any power 'u* person, for his protection or 
vindication. There was no restraint against the 
murder of the victim, when so imprisoned; and life 
was as insecure as liberty. 

Under that sway, the French nation was indepen¬ 
dent, but the people wero not free. They are now 
both independent and free; for no foreign nation 
frules over them, and they, as individuals, are pro¬ 
tected by the law from all arbitrary interference 
with their private rights by their own government. 
The inhabitants of Britain have long enjoyed both 
advantages. 

England has been independent almost sinco the 
Romans left the country ; for although it was con¬ 
quered by the Normans, in the year 1066, the con¬ 
querors fixed their residence in the vanquished 
territory, made it their home, and in a few genera¬ 
tions wero amalgamated with the native population. 
But England was not properly free till after the 
revolution in 1688. The Scottish and Irish nations 
now form, along with England, one empire which in 
independent, and all the people of which are free. 
That is, the nation owns no superior on earth, and 
every individual is protected by the laws, in his per¬ 
son, his property, and privileges, not only against 
the aggressions of his neighbours, hut against the 
government itself. The only obligation incumbent 
on the subject towards the state is to obey laws; 
and when lie has done so, the rulers have no power 
over him whatever for evil. 

The history of the world shows that some nations 
’We habitually under subjection to foreign powers : 
that othor nations are independent, but not free; 
while a few, a very few indeed, enjoy at once the 
blessings of’ independence and liberty. It may be 
advantageous to investigate the causes of these dif¬ 
ferent phenomena. 

The social duties which we owe to our rulers are 
extremely important; yet we cannot comprehend 
them aright, without understanding thoroughly the 
Bubject of government itself, and the relations of the 
different kinds of it to the human faculties. On this 
account, the brief exposition which I propose to give 
of this subject, is not foreign to the grand question 
of our moral duty. 

To secure and maintain national independence, 
the first requisite in the people appears to be ade¬ 
quate size of brain. You are well acquainted with 
the phrenological principle, that size of brain, other 
conditions being equal, is the measure of mental 
power. Now, all experience shews, that wherever a 
people possessing small briflns have been invaded by 
one possessing large brains they have fallen pros¬ 
trate before them. The Peruvians, Mexicans, and 
Hindoos, have uniformly bee # n deprived of their in¬ 
dependence when invaded by European nations, 
whose brains aro larger. On the contrary, wherever 
the invaded people have possessed brains larger, or 
as large, as those of their assailants, and also the se¬ 
cond requisite for independence, which I shall im¬ 
mediately mention, they have successfully resisted. 
The Caribs, Araucanians, Caffres, and others, are 
example* of barbarian tribes, with brains of a full 
size, successfully resisting the efforts of Europeans 
to enslave them * 

* The first phrenological elucidation of the causes of ti e 
Independence and Libert? of nations was given by Mr 


The advantages of national independence are in* 
valuable, and these examples should operate as 
strong motives to the observance of the organic 
"aws, in order to prevent deterioration and diminu¬ 
tion of the brain in a nation, and to avoid mental 
mbecility, which is their invariable accompaniment. 
In Spain, the aristocratic class had long infringed 
these laws, and in the beginning of the present cen¬ 
tury her king and nobles were sunk into such effe¬ 
minacy, that they became the easy prey of the men 
of energetic brains who then swayed the destinies of 
France. It was only when the great body of the 
people, who were not so corrupted and debased, put 
forth their energies to recover their independence, 
that, with the aid of Britain, the foreign yoke was 
broken. 

The second requisite to independence is, that the 
people shall possess so much intelligence and love erf 
their country, as to be capable of acting in concert, 
and of sacrificing, when necessary, their individual 
interests to the public welfare. You can easily un¬ 
derstand, that, however energetic the individuals of 
a nation may be, if they should bo so deficient i* 
intelligence as to be incapable of joining in a gene¬ 
ral plan of defence, they must necessarily fall before 
a body of invaders who obey a skilful leader, and act 
in combination. This was the case with the Caribs. 
Their brains, particularly in the regions of Comba¬ 
tiveness and Destructiveness, were so large, that, 
individually, they possessed great energy and cou¬ 
rage, and could not be subdued ; but their reflecting 
organs were so deficient that they were incapable of 
co-operating in a general system of defence. The 
consequence was, that, as individuals, they resisted 
to the last extremity, and were exterminated, al¬ 
though never subdued. The Araucanians possessed 
equally large organs of the propensities, but greatly 
larger intellectual organs. They were capable of 
combination; they acted in concert, and preserved 
their independence. The natives of New Zealand 
appear to belong to the same class ; and if they are 
extirpated it must be on account of the smallness of 
thoir numbers. 

When a nation is assailed by external violence, 
the great body of the people must be prepared al.-o 
to sacrifice their individual interests at the shrine of 

George Lyon of Edinburgh, in several able Essays published 
in the second and third volumes of the Phrenological Jour¬ 
nal in 1825 and 1826. The evidence of the soundness of 
the principles then advanced, afforded by the specimens of 
the skulls of nations and tribes which have been conquered 
by European invaders, as well as those of tribes which have 
successfully resisted these invaders, contained in tlio collec¬ 
tion of the Phrenological Society at Edinburgh, is very 
striking. It has received a great accession of strength from 
the work of Dr Morton of Philadelphia, on the “ Crania 
Americana.'* Dr Pritchard, in the Natural History Sec¬ 
tion of the British Association, at a meeting held on the 
29th August 1839, brought forward A paper on the exter¬ 
mination of various uncivilized races of mankind, and re 
commended a grant of money for assisting his imestig.t- 
tions into their habits and history, lie proceeded, appa¬ 
rently without having read the writings of phrenologists on 
the subject, and certainly without having examined the 
evidence on it contained in the Phrenological Society’s 
Museum. Indeed, in answer to a question from Mr H. C. 
Watson, he confessed that he had not examined the skulU 
in the Museum. Dr Pritchard is a man of talents, and in¬ 
deed he had need to be so, when he undertakes to elucidate 
the natural history of man, with a determined resolution to 
shut Ins ejes against the most important discovery that has 
ever been made in this branch of science. Nor docs he 
stand alone in this determination. In 1834, when the Bri¬ 
tish Association met in Edinburgh, being a member of the 
Association, I wrote a letter, offering to give a demonstra¬ 
tion of the national skulls in the Phrenological Society’s* 
Museum, before any of the sections in which such a com¬ 
munication could he received; hut the Secretaries did Hoi 
e\eu answer my letter! 
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iheir country before independence can be maintained. 
The connection between national independence and 
individual welfare is so palpable and so speedily 
felt, that a small portion of moral sentiment suffices 
io render men capable of this devotion. Indeed, if j 
Oombativeness and Destructiveness, which delight 
in war,—and Self-Esteem, which hates obedience, 
be strong, these, combined with intellect, are suffi¬ 
cient to secure independence. It is only when in¬ 
dolence and avarice have become the predominant 
feelings of the people, combined with a want of 
vigour in Self-Esteem, and Combativeness, that they 
prefer their individual comforts and property, even 
under the galling yoke of a foreign foe, to national 
independence. 

These facts in the natural history of nations woro 
unknown until Phrenology brought them to light. 
Formerly, all differences between different tribes of 
people were accounted for by differences of climate, 
education, and institutions ; but we now see that de- 
\elopment of brain is fundamental, and is one chief 
cause of the differences of national institutions. 

('lunate certainly operates on the mind, but it docs 
so only through the nerves and brain : and hence, a 
knowledge of the influence of the brain on the mind, 
and on the institutions which flow from it, is the 
basis of a sound philosophy respecting the indepen¬ 
dence of nations. 

The last and best condition of a nation is when it 
is not only independent, but free; that is, when it 
owns no foreign master, and when each inhabitant 
acknowledges no master at homo, except the laws, 
and magistrates, who are their interpreters and ad¬ 
ministrators. 

Before a people can attain to this form of govern¬ 
ment, they must possess not only the qualities requi¬ 
site for independence, but far higher moral and in¬ 
tellectual gifts than mere independence demands. 
The love of justice must have become so prevalent, 
that no limited number of individuals can muster 
followers sufficient to place themselves in the condi¬ 
tion of masters over the rest. The community in 
general must be enlightened to such a degree, that 
they will perceive the inevitable tendency of indivi¬ 
duals to abuse power when they possess it without 
control; and they must have so much of devotion to 
the general interests as to feel disposed, by a general 
movement, to oppose and put an end to all attempts 
at acquiring such dominion; otherwise the nation 
cannot enjoy liberty. They mu6t, also, as indivi¬ 
duals, be, in general, moderate, virtuous, and just, 
in their own ambition; ready to yield to others all 
the political enjoyments and advantages which they 
claim for themselves. 

History confirms these principles. The original 
European settlers of North America were English 
families, who had left their country under religious 
or political persecution; and their numbers were 
recruited by industrious persons, who emigrated to 
that land with a view to improving their condition 
by the exercise of their industry and talents. When 
they threw off the yoke of Britain, they were a moral 
and an intelligent people ;—they instituted the Ame¬ 
rican republic, the freest government on earth, and 
which has flourished in vigour to the present day. 

The continent of South America was peopled at 
first by ruffian warriors and avaricious adventurers, 
who waded through oceans of blood to dominion 
over the natives, and who practised cruelty, oppres¬ 
sion, and spoliation, hut not industry, as their means 
of acquiring wealth. Their numbers were main¬ 
tained by a succession of men animated by the same 
motives, and possessing essentially the same charac¬ 
teristics, sent out by the corrupted government of 
old Spain, to a harvest of spoil. They were not the 
amiable, the religious, and the laborious sons of the 


Spanish soil, driven away by oppression, hating in¬ 
justice, and flying to a new country for refuge from 
tyranny, os was the case in North America. In the 
begim ing of the present century the troubles of 
Spain tempted these South American colonists to 
disclaim her authority; and they waged, Tor their 
independence, a long and a bloody war; in which 
they were at last succeqpful. In imitation of the 
North Americans, they then formed themselves into 
republics, and instituted government by laws. 

But mark the result. The cruel, base, self-seeking, 
dishonest, vain, and ambitious propensities, which 
iad distinguished them as Spanish colonists, did not 
instantly leave them, when they proclaimed them¬ 
selves to be free citizens of independent republics. 
On the contrary, these feelings which had charac¬ 
terized them from the first, continued to operate 
with fearful energy. As private individuals, the 
new republicans devoted themselves toVvading pay¬ 
ment of all government taxes; the duties exacted on 
imported commodities were pocketed by the func¬ 
tionaries entrusted with their collection, or converted 
into the means of oppressing rival politicians and 
traders. Their public couriers were robbed. In 
their Senates, they formed themselves into cabals 
for the promotions of projects of local advantage or 
individual ambition ; and when not successful, they 
obstructed all measures for the general advantage, 
or appealed to arms to obtain their objects. The 
consequence has been, that, owing solely to the igno¬ 
rance, the selfishness, and the absence of 'general 
morality and love of justice in the people, these • 
states, with the richest soils and finest climates in • 
the world, with independence, and with the most im¬ 
proved forms of domestic government, have, since 
they acquired their liberty, exhibited almost one un¬ 
varied scene of revolution, bloodshed, and contention. 
This is the penalty which Providence ordains them 
to pay for their parents’ transgressions, and for the 
immoral dispositions which they have inherited from 
them. 

As a contrast to these events, the history of the 
Swiss and the Dutch may be alluded to. Both of 
these people have large brains, and considerable de¬ 
velopment of both the moral and intellectual organs. 
The Swiss were early distinguished by the simplicity 
of their manners, and their moral devotion and de¬ 
termination; whilo Holland was peopled from va¬ 
rious countries by individuals flying, lFke the British 
Americans, from civil or religious persecution. The 
Swiss had been free from time immemorial, although 
their independence dates from 1308. 

“ Till the reign of Albert I,” says Mr G. Lyon,* 

“ the Emperors of Germany had respected the rights 
and privileges of the Swiss. Kodolph, in particular, 
the father of Albert, had always treated them with 
great indulgence, and had generously assisted them 
in defending their liberties against the noblemen 
who attempted to infringe §em. But Albert aimed 
to govern the Swiss as an absolute sovereign, and 
had formed a scheme for erecting their country into 
a principality for one of his sons. Having failed in 
his attempts to induce them to submit voluntarily to 
his dominion, he resolved to tame them by rougher 
methods, and appointed governors, who domineered 
over them in the most arbitrary manner. * The 
tyranny of these governors,’ says Bussell, ‘ exceeded 
all belief; but I need not repeat the story of the 
governor of Uri, who ordered his hat to be fixed 
upon a pole in the market-place, to which every 
passenger was commanded to pay obeisance on pain 
of death; or the sequel of that story, in which the 
illustrious William Tell nobly dared to disobey this 
imperious command. This example determined 

* Phrenological Journal, vol.iil,, p. 247. 
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Melchtat of Unterwalden, Straffacher of Schweitz, 
and Furtz of Uri, to put in execution the measures 
thoy had concerted for the delivery of their country. 
And here we perceive the power of combination 
which a people possesses who act under the influence 
of the higher sentiments. The whole inhabitants of 
the several cantons, wo are told, were secretly pre¬ 
pared for a general revolt, and tho design, which 
was resolved upon on the 17th September 1307, was 
executed on the 1st of Januafy 1308.’ ‘ On that day,’ 
says Coxe, ‘ the whole people rote ae with one accord, 
to defy the power of the house of Austria, and of the 
head of the empire. They surprised and seized the 
Austrian governors, and, with a moderation unex¬ 
ampled in the history of the world, they conducted 
them to the frontiers, obliged them to promise on 
oath never more to serve against the Helvetic na¬ 
tion, peaceably dismissed them, and thus accom¬ 
plished their important enterprise, without the loss 
of a single life.’ ” 

The Austrians soon invaded tho country in great 
force, and the people were called on to sacrifice life 
and property in defence of their liberties. “ Never 
did any people,” observes Russell, “ fight with greater 
spirit for their liberty, than the Swiss. They pur¬ 
chased it by above fifty battles against the Austrians, 
and they well deserved the prize for which they 
fought; for never were the beneficial effects of liber¬ 
ty more remarkable than in Switzerland.” “ In the 
mean time,” continues Mr I.yon, “ I shall confine 
myself tq a few insulated traits of character, indi¬ 
cating, in an eminent degree, tho possession of the 
higher sentiments, which we have all along predi¬ 
cated to be necessary to the aquisitson and enjoy¬ 
ment of freedom. The first that I shall notice is 
their conduct in regard to the assassins of Albert, 
the great enemy of their liberties, who, at tho very 
moment when he was on his march to invade the 
country with a powerful force, was assassinated by 
his nephew, with the assistance of four confidential 
adherents. After the deed was committed, they es¬ 
caped into the cantons of Uri, Schwoitz, and Unter¬ 
walden, not unnaturally expecting to find an asylum 
among a people whom Albert was preparing unjustly 
to invade; ‘ but the generous natives,’ Bays Coxe, 
‘ detesting so atrocious a deed, though committed on 
their inveterate enemy, refused to protect the mur¬ 
derers,’ who all subsequently suffered the punishment 
due to their crime.” 

The celebrated battle of Morgarten, in which, for 
the first time, the Swiss encountered and defeated 
the whole force of Austria, affords another striking 
example of the manner in which self-devotion con¬ 
tributes to the establishment of independence. “ Leo¬ 
pold assembled 20,000 men, to trample, as he said, 
the audacious rustics under his feet; but tho Swiss 
beheld the gathering storm without dismay. To meet 
it, and to dispute it 1400 men, the flower of their 
youth, grasped their ari^ and assembled at the town 
of Schweitz. V eneration and all the higher sentiments 
were manifested, when they proclaimed a solemn fast, 
passed the day in religious exercises and chanting 
hymns, and, kneeling down in the open air, implored 
‘ the God of heaven and earth to listen to their lowly 
prayers, and humble the pride of their enemies. 
They took post on tho heights of Morgarten, and 
waited the approach of the enemy. If ever there 
were circumstances in which they might have re¬ 
laxed their rigid virtue, it was at the time when 
their liberties and their very existence were at stake; 
but oven at this moment they disdained to recruit 
their ranks from those whose lives had been sullied 
by the violation of the laws. The petition of fifty out¬ 
laws, that they might be permitted' to share the dan¬ 
gers of the day with their countrymen, was, there¬ 
fore, unhesitatingly rejected. The victory was com¬ 


plete. Besides those who fell in the battle, not 
less than fifteen hundred, most of whom were noble* 
or knights, were slain in the rout; and Leopold him¬ 
self with diflieulty escaped under the guidance of a 
peasant to Winterthur, where he arrived in the even¬ 
ing, gloomy, exhausted, and dismayed. A solemn 
fast was decreed to be held, in commemoration of the 
day, ‘ in which the God of hosts had visited his peo¬ 
ple, and given them the victory over their enemies 
and the names and heroic deeds of those champions 
who had fallen in defence of their country, were or¬ 
dered to be annually recited to the people.” 

The history of the Dutch is somewhat similar, al¬ 
though not so full of noble generosity. They resist¬ 
ed by force of arras, and at the expense of tho great¬ 
est sufferings and sacrifices, tho tyranny of Spain, 
for the sake of liberty of conscience; and at last es¬ 
tablished at once their independence and freedom: 
and both they and the Swiss continue to enjoy these 
advantages to the present day. How unlike was the 
individual character of the British Americans, tho 
Swiss, and the Dutch, to that of the Spanish Ameri¬ 
cans ; and how different the uses which they havo 
made of their independence when obtained! Tho 
last illustration with which I shall trouble you, in 
proof that freedom cannot exist without intelligence 
and morality in the people, is afforded by Sicily. 

“ It is well known,” says Mr Lyon,* “ that, dur¬ 
ing tho course of the late war, the island of Sicily 
was taken possession of by Great Britain; and, with 
a magnanimity peculiarly her own, she resolved to 
bestow on her new ally that form of government, and 
those laws, under which she herself had attained to 
such a pitch of prosperity and glory. Whether the 
zeal thus manifested to the Sicilians was a zeal ac¬ 
cording to knowledge, will immediately appear; but 
there can be no doubt that the gift was generously, 
freely, and honestly bestowed. The Sicilian govern¬ 
ment was, therefore, formed exactly after the model of 
the British. The legislative, executive, and judical 
powers were separated ; vesting the first in a parlia¬ 
ment composed of lords and commons; the second in 
the king and his ministers; the last in independent 
judges. Due limits were set to the prerogative, by 
not permitting the sovereign to take cognizance of 
bills in progress, or to interfere in any way with the 
freedom of debate, or the purity of election; the 
peerage was rendered respectable by making titles 
unalienable and strictly hereditary, and by forbid¬ 
ding the elevation to the peerage of such as were 
not already in possession of a fief to which a title 
had belonged, and whose annual income was not 6000 
ounces of silver” (of the value of 12s. 6d. sterling to 
the ounce) ; or L.3950 a-year. “ Duo weight was as¬ 
signed to tlie commons, by fixing the qualifications 
of members for districts at 300 ounces (or L.187,10s. 
sterling) per annum, and of members for town at 
half that sum,—an exception being made in favour 
of professors of universities, A hose learning was ac¬ 
cepted in lieu of house and land; and, lastly, that the 
electors should be possessed of property to the amount 
of 18 ounces, or L.ll, 5s.; and (which was most im¬ 
portant of all) the right of originating every tax was 
reserved to the commons alone.” 

Such is the outline of the constitution given to 
Sicily by the British ; and the result of this experi¬ 
ment is contained in the following quotation from 
Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania, by the Rev. 
Mr Hughes:— 

“No words,” says he, “ can describe the sceneswhich 
daily occurred upon tho introduction of the represen¬ 
tative system in Sicily. The House of Parliament, 
neither moderated by discretion, nor conducted with 
dignity, bore the resemblance of a receptacle* for 

• Phrenological Journal, vol. U., p. C 07 . 
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lunatics, instead of a council-room for legislators; 
and the disgraceful scenes, so often enacted at the 
hustings in England, were here transferred to the 
very floor of the senate . As soon as the president had 
proposed the subject for debate, and restored some 
degree of order from the confusion of tongues which 
followed, a system of crimination and recrimination 
invariably commenced by several speakers, accom¬ 
panied with such furious gesticulations, and hideous 
distortions of countenance, such bitter tauntN and 
personal invectives, that blows generally ensued. 
This was the signaTfor universal uproar. The pre¬ 
sident’s voice was unheeded and unheard; the 
whole House arose, parti zans of different antagonists 
mingled in the affray, when the ground was literally 
covered with combatants, kicking, biting, scratch¬ 
ing, and exhibiting all the evolutions of the old 
Pancratic contests. Such a state of things could not 
be expected to last a long time; indeed, this consti¬ 
tutional synod was dissolved in the very first year of 
of its creation, and martial law established.” Mr 
Hughes thus concludes :—“ That constitution, so 
beautiful in theory, which rose at once like a fairy 
palace, vanished also like that baseless fabric, with¬ 
out having left a trace of its existence.” Vol. i., 
pp. 5, 6, and 7. 

After adverting to the utter profligacy of all ranks 
of the people, Mr Hughes observes, that " no one will 
wonder that difficulties environed those who endea¬ 
voured to resuscitate the embers of a patriotism al¬ 
ready extinct, and break the fetters of a nation who j 
rather chose to hug them ; that civil liberty was re¬ 
ceived with an hypocrisy more injurious to its cause 
than open enmity, and that, returning without any 
efforts of the people, it returned without vigour, and 
excited neither talent nor enthusiasm ; that those 
amongst the higher classes who received it at all, 
received it like a toy, which they played with for a 
time, and then broke to pieces ; and that the popu¬ 
lace, having penetration sufficient to discover the 
weakness of their rulers, were clumorous for tho 
English authorities to dissolve the whole constitu¬ 
tion, and take the power into their own hands.” 
Vol. i., p. 13. 

“ In this instance,” continues Mr Lyon, “ the in¬ 
stitution of a representative assembly, in which un¬ 
limited freedom of debate was permitted, instead of 
giving rise to those calm, temperate, and dignified 
discussions, which characterize the British House of 
Commons, was only the signal and the scene for con¬ 
fusion and uproar, where Combativeness, Destruc¬ 
tiveness, and Self-Esteem, reigned supreme, uncon¬ 
trolled by Benevolence, Veneration, or Conscientious¬ 
ness; and, like wayward children, whom an indul¬ 
gent father has for a time left to their own govern¬ 
ment, to convince them, perhaps, of their utter in¬ 
ability to guide and direct themselves, and who, 
finding at length the misery of unrestrained freedom, 
are glad to return to his firm but parental authority, 
and to surrender that liberty which they had only 
the power to abuse; so the Sicilians, not only volun¬ 
tarily, tat even clamorously, required that their 
liberty should be taken from them, and begged for 
the establishment of martial law as a boon.” 

From these examples and illustrations, I trust that 
you are now able to distinguish between the inde¬ 
pendence and the freedom of a nation, and are pre¬ 
pared to agree with me in opinion, that there can be 
no real freedom without prevalent intelligence and 
morality among the body of the people. These can 
be introduced only by education and training; but 
the general diffusion of property, by giving a direct 
interest to numerous individuals in the maintenance 
of justice, greatly promotes the progress of morality. 
Hence public enlightenment, morality, and wealth, 
constitute the grand basis of freedom. 


MCTURB XVII. 

DIFFERENT FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. 

Despotism the best form of government in a rude state of 
society—Mixed form of government—Interests of tfca 
mnny sacrificed under despotic and oligarchical govern¬ 
ments, to those of the few—Bad effects of hereditary arti¬ 
ficial rank in,its existing shape—Rational pride of an¬ 
cestry, and true nobility of nature—Arguments In favoni 
of hereditary rank considered t (I.) That it presents 
jects of respect to the people, and accustoms them to 
deference and obedience; (2.) That it establishes a re¬ 
fined and.polished class, who, by their example, improve 
the multitude ; (3.) That there is a natural und universal 
admiration of it, proving it to be beneficial—Bnd effects 
ot' entailR, and of exclusive privileges and distinctions an- 
joyed by individuals or classes—Forcible abolition of he¬ 
reditary nobility, entails, and monopolies, reprobated— 
Political aspect of the United States—Tendency of the 
mixed form of government to promote unfairly the inte¬ 
rests of the dominant class—This exemplified in the laws 
of Britain, particularly those relating to the militia and 
the impressment of seamen—Democratic form of govern¬ 
ment—Adapted only to a state of society in which mo¬ 
rality and intelligence have made great and general ad¬ 
vancement—Greek and Roman republics no exception— 
Character of these republics—Small Italian republics of 
the middle ages—Swiss republics, particularly that of 
Bern—Democracy in the United States—No probability 
that the present civilized countries of Europe will over 
become barbarous—Or that the United States will fall 
asunder or lose their freedom—Tendency of governments 
to become more democratic in proportion as the people 
become more intelligent and moral—Groundless fears 
that ignorant musses of tho people will gain the ascen¬ 
dency. 

In my last Lecture I endeavoured to expound the 
difference between the independence and tho free¬ 
dom of nations, and to trace the causes of each. I 
endeavoured to shew that a higher degree of moral 
and intellectual attainments in the people is neces¬ 
sary to freedom, than to mere independence. 

The next topic to which l advert is the different 
forms of government. Fhrenology enables us to ar¬ 
rive nt clear conceptions on this subject. 

The animal organs are the largest, tho most 
powerful, and (when man is uncultivated) also the 
most active, in the brain; and all of them aim at 
selfish ends. As long, therefore, as any nation con¬ 
tinues destitute of education, artd not devoted to 
industrious pursuits calculated to exercise the moral 
and intellectual faculties, it consists of hordes of 
human beings in whom the animal propensities pre¬ 
dominate, and who, in consequence, are ready to 
embark under any bold and energetic leader, in any 
enterprise that promises gratification to individual 
interests and passions, however immoral, or detri¬ 
mental to the community at largo. History is one 
great record of the truth,of this remark. The only 
inode of preserving public tranquillity, and any 
semblance of law, in such a state of society, is for 
one man, or a small number of individuals, superior 
to the rest in vigour, sagacity, and decision, to seize 
on the reins of government, and to rule despotically. 

Men in this condition are animals possessing the 
human form and human intelligence, but not yet 
the human morality, which alone causes individuals 
to love justice and become a law unto themselves. 
If the best and wisest of men were requested to 
devise a government for a nation of selfish and 
ferocious beings, possessed of intellect sufficient to 
foresee consequences, but not inspired with the love 
of justice, he would at once say that it must be one 
of great energy; vigorous to repress, and prompt to 
puni»h; otherwise there would be no tranquillity. 
A despotism, therefore, naturally springs up in a 
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very rude and b(u^arous country, and is the form 
of government best adapted to its circumstances. 

The despot rules in the full spirit of the selfish 
system. He punishes through caprice, as often as 
from justice; and he rewards through favouritism, 
more frequently than from perception of real merit; 
but in doing so, he acts on the principles generally 
prevalent in his community. If he be enlightened, 
just, and beneficent, he may do great service to his 
people, by instructing and civilizing them; but as a 
general rule, he will be found acting, like themselves, 
un the purely selfish principle, obstructing their 
moral and intellectual improvement, whenever he 
discovers that their enlightenment will prove fatal 
to his own authority. 

When a nation has become partially civilized, 
and instructed in the arts of industry, wealth is 
created ; and a class arises, whose moral and intel¬ 
lectual faculties, developed by education, and sti¬ 
mulated by the love of property, desire to observe the 
dictates of morality towards their fellow-men, and 
to enjoy the advantages of just government them¬ 
selves ; a class which would not join a leader to 
trample the nation at large under foot, but would 
rather, by their wealth and intelligence, assist the 
people to expel a tyrant, and establish the supremacy 
of equitable laws. But the superior men who con¬ 
stitute this class, find themselves associated with 
a mass of uneducated and penny less individuals, 
who compose the great body of the people. This 
was the condition of Great Britain, during the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and it is partially 
so in the present times. The kind of government 
adapted to a nation composed of such elements, is 
obviously one which shall combine the force and 
energy of the despot, necessary to repress and punish 
all attempts at individual supremacy and domination, 
and at the same time enforce order and justice, with 
a due regard to the general welfare. A mixed form 
of government, like the British, in which great 
executive power is committed to the king, but in 
which the enlightened classes, through their repre¬ 
sentatives in Parliament, enact the laws, and also 
control the executive, by granting or withholding 
the public supplies, is the natural result of this state 
of society. 

The great benefit, I have said, of freedom, is, that 
it tends to promote the general welfare; whereas all 
other forms of government, whether despotic, under 
one supreme prince, or oligarchical, under a limited 
number of nobles, tend to the sacrifice of the interests 
of the many to the advantage of the few. In all 
ages and countries this has been the case, and in 
our own mixed form of government the evil also 
exists. 

In ancient Rome, in which the patricians or nobles 
ruled the state, there was a law prohibiting the 
intermarriage of patricians and plebeians; that is, 
of the nobles and the people. In Rome, besides, all 
places of trust, power, and influence, were confined 
to the patricians, and a plebeian could not, for many 
ages, aspire to the honours of the consulship. In 
France, before the Revolution, only nobles could 
obtain military rank. In Hindostan, and in some 
Roman Catholic countries, the priests prohibit the 
people at large from freely reading their scriptures 
or sacred books. In short, the genius of selfishness 
tramples on justice, and grasps at advantages for 
itself; it is everywhere, and at all times, the same, 
whether appearing in an individual or in a class, in 
a political body or a religious corporation. 

In a former lecture 1 endeavoured to point out 
that a hereditary nobility, protected tyy law in the 
possession of political power and exclusive privi¬ 
leges, without regard to individual qualities and at¬ 
tainment*, is an infringement of the natural laws, 


and produces evil to the community, not only by the 
abuses of power which it commits, but by the misdi¬ 
rection which it gives to the sentiment of ambition 
in the public mind. I now remark, that the exist¬ 
ence of a noble or privileged class is one of the 
characteristic features of a mixed form of govern¬ 
ment, like that of Britain, and is the natural result 
of a portion of the people having far outstript the 
mass in wealth, intelligence, and refinement; and it 
may be expected to endure as long as the great 
inequality in these particulars, oiv which it is founded, 
exists. 

The mixed form of government itself obviously 
arises when a numerous class has considerably pre¬ 
ceded the mass of the people in intelligence and moral 
attainments; and it exhibits the spectacle of that 
class becoming the sole depositaries of political power. 
The upper portion, or nobles, exercise the function 
of legislators directly in their own persons, and the 
inferior portion do so by means of representatives, 
leaving no political influence whatever to the ma¬ 
jority of the people. It is the genius of this form of 
government to confer privileges on classes; and hence 
the highest members of the ruling body easily in¬ 
duced the king to bestow on them the character of 
nobility, and the right of hereditary legislation ; but 
as the great principle of doing to another as we 
would wish another to do to us, leads, in its general 
application, to the removal of all distinctions not 
founded on real superiority, the existence of this 
class becomes, in course of time, an obstacle to general 
improvement. There is one principle, however, 
equally clearly taught, both by Christianity and by 
the doctrine of the supremacy of the moral senti¬ 
ments,—that the only beneficial manner of producing 
a moral equality, is by improving and raising up 
the lower, and not by pulling down the higher classes, 
possessed of superior attainments. As long, there¬ 
fore, as the class of nobles are superior in intellect, 
moral qualities, and education, to the great body of 
the people, their superiority is real; and they would 
maintain this superiority, although they possessed 
neither titles nor exclusive privileges. This has long 
been the state of Britain, and is so, to a considerable 
extent, still. In a former lecture, I pointed out that 
hereditary rank and superiority is in opposition to 
nature, unless the organic laws are obeyed, and that 
then.statutes are not needed to transmit property 
and honour to posterity. Those who transmit high 
moral, intellectual, and physical qualities to their 
offspring, confer on them the stamp of Nature’s 
nobility, and they need no other. 

When the Creator bestowed on us Veneration, 
prompting us to reverence high qualities and attain¬ 
ments, and Love of Approbation, desiring distinction 
for ourselves, He must have intended that these 
faculties, in selecting their objects, ahould be guided 
by reason, morality, and religion*; yet the creation 
of artificial, and especially hereditary rank, which 
shall enable its possessor, independently of his mental 
qualities, to assume superiority over, and take pre¬ 
cedence of, other men, even when these are more 
virtuous, more learned, more useful, and more highly 
accomplished than himself, is in direct opposition to 
this maxim, and must, therefore, manifestly be an 
abuse. The grand argument by which it is defended 
is, that, by presenting objects of established respect 
and consideration to the people, we accustom them 
to the practice of deference and obedience, and 
thereby promote the tranquillity of the state. It is 
argued also, that, by instituting a class of nobles 
a branch of society is formed which will cultivate, 
as their especial province, taste, refinement, and all 
the clegapcies of life, and improve the inferior mem¬ 
bers of the social body by their example. It is 
further maintained, that such a class is natural, and 
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has existed in almost all countries, and must there¬ 
fore be advantageous. In a certain state of society, 
these reasons have some weight; but my position is, 
that, when the general body of the people become 
enlightened, these advantages disappear, and a 
hereditary nobility becomes a positive evil. 

I beg leave, however, to state, that I do not pro¬ 
pose to abolish hereditary and artificial rank by 
violence, and against the will of its possessors. The 
grand principle which 1 have advocated in these 
lectures, that all real improvement must proceed 
from the supremacy of the moral and intellectual 
faculties, forbids such a project. My aim is, to 
render nobles ashamed of hereditary titles, decora¬ 
tions, and privileges, which testify nothing in favour 
of their merit; and I regard this as undoubtedly 
practicable, in the course of a few generations, merely 
by enlightening their superior faculties. If you 
trace the forms in which Self-Esteem and Love of 
Approbation seek gratification in different stages of 
social improvement, and observe how these approach 
nearer and nearer to reason, in proportion as society 
becomes enlightened, you will not consider this idea 
chimerical. In the “ Constitution of Man,” I have 
remarked, that the tattooed skin, ami nose transfixed 
with ornamental bones, are profoundly respected and 
greatly prized by the savage. These are the external 
signs of his consequence,—the outward symbols by 
which his Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation 
demand and receive the homage of inferior men. 
Hut a very limited advance in civilization destroys 
the illusion. It is seen that these are more physical 
ornaments, which bespeak nothing hut the vanity of the 
wearer; they are, therefore, ridiculed and laid aside. 

Ascending to a more refined yet still barbarous 
age, you find that the marks of distinction formerly 
prized in our own country, wore a full-bottomed wig 
and cocked hat, ruffles at the wrists, a laced waist¬ 
coat, and buckles in the shoes. A century ago, when 
a man thus attired appeared in any assembly of the 
common people, place was given to his rank, and re¬ 
spect was paid to his dignity, as if he had been of a 
superior nature. Rut, when, in the progress of en¬ 
lightenment, it was discovered that these outward tes¬ 
timonials of greatness, were merely the workmanship 
of harbors and tailors, men who enjoyed any real 
mental superiority, who wore distinguished by re¬ 
finement of manners, and the other qualities of a true 
gentleman, became ashamed of them, and preferred 
to wear plain yet elegant attire, and to trust to their 
own manners and the discrimination of the public, 
for being recognised as of superior rank, and being 
treated accordingly ; and they have boon completely 
successful. A gentleman in the trappings of the year 
1700, appearing in our streets now would be re¬ 
garded as insane, or as facetiously disporting him¬ 
self in order to win a wager. 

The progress of reason which has swept away tat¬ 
tooed skins, bone ornaments in tho nose, full-bottom¬ 
ed wigs, and laced waistcoats, will one day extin¬ 
guish orders of knighthood, coronets, and all the 
other artificial means by which men at present at¬ 
tempt to support their claims tQ respect and consi¬ 
deration, apart from their personal qualities and vir¬ 
tues. They will be recognised by the wearers as well 
as by the public, as devices useful only to the unworthy. 
An advanced education and civilization will render 
men acute observers of the real elements of great¬ 
ness, and profound admirers of them, but equally 
intolerant of tinsel impositions. 

The greatest danger to which the British nobility 
is at present exposed, is that which arises from their 
own imperfect education. While tho middle classes 
have been reforming their schools, colleges, and uni¬ 
versities, and rendering them vehicles, to a greater or 
less extent, of useful knowledge, based on science 


and tho laws of nature; and, while the working classed 
have been pursuing the same course of instructive 
and elevating study in works of cheap literature, the 
high aristocracy has been clinging to Greek, Latin, 
History, and Mathematics, as the staple^of their in¬ 
struction, and been fairly left behind. In the ex¬ 
tensive and important discussions of social interests 
which lately agitated tho country, 1 * the ignoranco 
of the titled aristocracy concerning the natural laws 
which regulate manufactures, agriculture, capital, 
and commerce, and which, as legislators of a commer¬ 
cial country, they were bound to understand, became 
tho subject, of universal remark ; while the magni¬ 
tude of their antiquated prejudices, and their gene¬ 
ral incapacity for comprehensive, profound, and 
logical reasoning, struck their own educated friends 
and admirers with dismay. The causes of this 
inferiority are to bo found in the low state of educa¬ 
tion in the schools of Eton and Westminster, and 
in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, in 
which the aristocracy aro trained. Mr Lyell, in 
his Travels in America, says, “ after the year 1839, 
we may consider three-fourths of tho sciences still 
nominally taught at Oxford to have been virtually 
exiled from the university. The class-rooms of 
the professors were, some of them entirely, others 
nearly deserted. Chemistry and Botany attracted, 
between tho years 1840 and 1844, from three to 
seven students; Geometry, Astronomy, and Expe¬ 
rimental Philosophy, scarcely more; Mineralogy and 
(•oology, still taught by the same profeflsor who, 
fifteen years before, hud attracted crowded audiences, 
from ten to twelve; Political Economy still fewer; 
even Ancient History and Poetry scarcely commanded 
an audience ; and, strange to say, in a country with 
whose destinies those of India are so closely bound 
up, the first of Asiatic scholars gave lectures to ono 
or two pupils ; and theso might have been absent, 
had not the cherished hope of a linden scholar¬ 
ship for Sanscrit induced them to attend.” During 
his last course, the professor of Geology lectured 
to an audience of three ! If this state of education 
of the aristocracy continues, no ghost is needed to 
predict their downfal. Tho enlarged and enlight¬ 
ened understandings of the middle and lower classes 
cannot worship moral and intellectual phantoms, 
however large their possessions, and anc ; ?«t their 
lineage. Their extinction is decreed, and neither 
violence nor revolution will be needed to accomplish 
it. Only leave them to themselves to pursue their 
present course of education, and in half a century 
they will be no more ! 

Perhaps you do not perceive that society will have 
gained much when this change shall have been ac¬ 
complished ; yet 1 anticipate decided advantages 
from it. Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation ex¬ 
ist, and have large and powerful organs. The feel¬ 
ings with which they inspire the mind, will never 
be extinguished ; their direction only can he changed. 
When we contemplate the history of the world, und 
percehe what laborious, painful, and dangerous en¬ 
terprises men have undertaken and accomplished, 
and what privations and sufferings they have sub¬ 
mitted to, in order to obtain the gratification of these 
two faculties, we may form some estimate of tho im¬ 
pulse which would be given to physical, moral, and 
intellectual improvement, if wo were withdrawn 
from the worship of hollow idols, and directed to 
nobler objects. Men will always desire to stand 
high in rank, to be respected, and to be treated with 
consideration by their fellow-men, but their notions 
of what constitutes nobility and high rank will bo 
elevated, as their minds become enlightened. As 

* The subject was Free Trade and Abolition of the Corn- 
Laws, March 184 6. 
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[formerly remarked, under the system of nature, a 
family would esteem itself noble, when it was able 
to shew in its genealogy a long line of healthy, hand¬ 
some, refined, moral, intelligent, and useful men and 
women, with few profligates, and few imbeciles; and 
an individual would present before an intelligent 
public, high intellectual attainments, pure morals, 
and refined manners, as the foundations of his claim 
to social consideration. 

If you conceive nobles and individuals of high 
rank and remote ancestry animated by such motives, 
and setting such examples before their inferiors, 
what a powerful impulse would be given to improve¬ 
ment, compared with that which flows from the pre¬ 
sent state of opinion, when men, overlooking the 
real elements of greatness, worship the external 
symbols of vanity, and elevate mediocrity, if suf¬ 
ficiently rich, to tho station which should be held 
only by the most able, virtuous, and accomplished! 

We are now prepared to answer tho arguments by 
which hereditary rank and artificial nobility are 
defended, as advantageous in tho present state of 
Britain. The first is ttiat their existence presents 
objects of respect to the common people, and accus¬ 
toms them to the practice of deference and obedience. 
I reply, that the common people respected the deco¬ 
rations of rank,—the wig, the rufflos, and the waist¬ 
coats, of the last century,—only while they were de¬ 
plorably ignorant; and, in like manner, they will 
regard, with deference and awe, ancient titles apart 
from merit, only while they continue in tho same 
condition. The moment they become sufficiently en¬ 
lightened and independent in their moral and intel¬ 
lectual judgments to arrive at sound conclusions, 
they will cease to admire hereditary rank without 
high qualities. It is therefore neither moral, Bafe, 
nor advantageous, to resort to means for cultivating 
the respectful feelings of tho people, that will not 
bear the investigation of enlightened reason;—the 
end in view cannot be attained by such a method. 

The secondary defence of hereditary nobility is, 
that, by instituting it, you establish a separate class 
dedicated to refinement, taste, and elegance, who by 
their example will improve the inferior orders. Tho 
answer is, that all these qualities are essential ele¬ 
ments in Nature’s nobility, and that after a certain 
stage of social enlightenment has been reached, they 
will bo assiduously cultivated for their own sake, 
and for tho distinction which they will confer; and 
that therefore, patents of nobility, to preserve in¬ 
dividuals who lack these high attainments in their 
minds, in possession cf the outward advantages 
generally attending them, aro not necessary for 
social welfare. I am a strong advocate for refine¬ 
ment, and clearly perceive that tho higher classes 
possess much more of it than the middle end lower 
ranks; and, viewing it as one important element in 
a truly excellent and noble character, 1 am anxious 
to see it prized, and more generally cultivated, by 
the lower grades. But the best way to bring about 
this result, is to dissipate tho essentially vulgar illu¬ 
sion, that descent, title, or any artificial or accidental 
circumstance, cau produce it, or can exclude any in¬ 
dividual from attaining it j and thereby induce all 
to esteem it for its own sake, and to respect those 
only who really possess it. 

The third argument in favour of hereditary and 
artificial rank is, that the admiration of it is natural, 
and has existed in all ages and countries, and that it 
must, therefore, be beneficial. I have already ex¬ 
plained, that the faculties of Veneration, Self-Es¬ 
teem, and Love of Approbation, ore all natural, and 
that one of their tendencies is to respect and esteem 
ancient descent and superior qualities. The only 
difference between the admirers of things as they are 
and myself, consists in this,—that they present arti¬ 


ficial objects to which these faculties may be directed, 
and which objects, when examined by reason, are 
found to be unworthy of enlightened regard; whereas, 

I propose to have them directed only according to 
reason, to objects pleasing at once to the understand¬ 
ing, to the moral sentiments, and to these faculties 
themselves; and beneficial to society. 

At present, it is the interest of artificial nobles to 
keep the people ignorant, rude, and superstitious; 
because men in such a condition are best fitted to 
worship idols; and, accordingly, the agricultural la¬ 
bourers, who are placed by Providence directly under 
the influence of the landed aristocracy, have, as a 
class, been most thoroughly neglected. While the 
lords of the soil have been wallowing in luxury, they, 
the instruments of their wealth and power, have been 
allowed to pine in abject poverty and ignorance, 
And the most purely aristocratic, unintellectual, 
and poorly gifted among peers, have always been 
the greatest opponents of the emancipation, edu¬ 
cation, and elevation of the people; while, on the 
contrary, all the truly noble minds born among 
the aristocracy,—those on whom Nature has set the 
stamp of moral as well as intellectual greatness, — 
have been their friends and willing benefactors. If 
there were no nobility except that of Nature, her 
nobles would be prompted by interest as well as in¬ 
clination, to promote the improvement and elevation 
of all classes, because they would feel that their own 
rank, happiness, and usefulness, depended on having 
a cultivated, discriminating, moral, and intellectual 
community for their associates and admirers. 

I have dwelt on this subject longer than some of 
you may consider to have been necessary; but the 
Bsme principles have a wide application. They lead 
us to the conclusion, that hereditary entails, as con¬ 
stituted in Scotland, ought also to be abolished. In 
England, an entail is limited to the lives of the heirs 
in existence at the time when it is executed; but in 
Scotland it may extend to perpetuity, if heirs exist so 
long. In this country an entail is a deed in law 
executed by the proprietor of an estate, by which ho 
calls a certain series of heirs, without limitation, to 
enjoyment of the rents, or produce, or possession of 
the laud, but without allowing to any one of them a 
right of property in itself. None of them can sell 
the estate, or burden it with debt, beyond his own 
lifetime, or give it to a different order of heirs from 
that pointed out in tho deed of entail. If, for ex¬ 
ample, the property be destined to heirs-male, the 
present possessor may have a daughter, who is the 
apple of his eye and the treasure of his heart, and no 
male relation nearer than a tenth cousin, and this 
cousin may be a profligate of the most disgraceful 
description ; but the law is blind—-the daughter 
cannot inherit one acre of the vast domain, and the 
remote and unworthy male heir will take it all. This, 
however, is comparatively the least of the evils at¬ 
tending entails. Their existence mairitains in an 
artificial rank, nnd in possession of great wealth and 
influence, individuals who, by their natural qualities, 
ought to stand at the bottom of the scale, and who, 
like tho hereditary nobility, operate as idols on the 
minds of the aspiring and rising of the middle and 
lower ranks, leading them to an insensate worship of 
aristocracy. 

Many persons may imagine that this is a small 
social evil, affecting only the individuals who give 
way to it, and who, they suppose, are not numerous. 
But it appears to me to be of greater magnitude, and 
to lead to more extensive consequences. It supports, 
by the sanction of the law, the erroneous principle 
of preserving social greatness and influence to indi¬ 
viduals, independently of their natural qualities; 
which tends directly to encourage all classes to over¬ 
look or undervalue natural excellence, and to strive 
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only to attain wealth, and to preserve it in their 
families, by the aid of legal technicalities, against 
the law of God, and the welfare of their fellow-men. 
This averting of the general mind from the real 
principles of social improvement, and giving it a 
false direction, appears to be the worst evil attend¬ 
ing all artificial systems for preserving family dis¬ 
tinctions.* The class which is thus supported, has 
many powerful motives for improvement withdrawn 
from it: it leans upon crutches, and rarely exercises 
its native strength; and, as a natural consequence, 
it looks with an indifferent, if not a hostile eye, on 
all its inferiors who are labouring to attain that 
excellence which itself despises. A great deal of the 
lukewarmness, if not positive aversion, manifested 
by some of the higher ranks, to the instruction and 
refinement of the people, may be traced to the con¬ 
sciousness that their own pretensions rest, to a great 
extent, on an artificial basis, and on illusions which 
must inevitably yield before an advanced and gene¬ 
rally diffused civilization. 

'The same arguments which I have now employed 
against artificial rank and entails, apply to all ex¬ 
clusive privileges and distinctions conferred by law 
on individuals or classes, independently of their 
merits. The social institutions of every country in 
Europe have been tarnished, more or less by such 
abuses. In France, before the Revolution, every 
class of the people except the lowest, had its exclu¬ 
sive privileges, and every town and department its 
selfish rights of monopoly or exemption, which were 
maintained with all the blind avidity usually dis¬ 
played by an unenlightened selfishness. The Revo¬ 
lution swept these away, and made all France and 
all Frenchmen equal in their rights and privileges, 
to the great advantage of the whole nation. In our 
own country, the spirit of reform is busy extinguish¬ 
ing similar marks of barbarism, but they are still 
clung to with great affection by the true adherents 
of the individual interest system. 

The brief limits of this course prevent me from 
entering into farther details on this subject; but I 
again beg of you not to misunderstand me. He who 
should go forth from this hall, and report that the 
great object of my lectures on Moral Philosophy was 
to recommend the abolition by force of hereditary 
nobility, entails, and monopolies, would do me in¬ 
justice. The real object of this course has been, to 
shew that men must obey the laws of God before 
they can be happy—that one of these laws is, that 
we should love our neighbours as ourselves, or in 
other words, that individual enjoyment is insepar¬ 
ably connected with, and dependent on, social wel¬ 
fare; that, to promote the general welfare, it is ne¬ 
cessary to render all the members of the community 
alive to its improvement, and to withdraw from 
them all artificial means of propping up their indi¬ 
vidual fortunes and rank, independently of virtue; 
that hereditary titles, entails, and other exclusive 
privileges of classes and individuals, are the fortifi¬ 
cations in which the selfish principle entrenches 
itself, in order to resist and obstruct general im¬ 
provement, and that, on thU account, they should be 
undermined and destroyed. I have endeavoured to 
shew that the classes who now imagine themselves 

• By a strange coincidence, while this sheet is in the 
press, the following advertisement has appeared in the 
newspapers:—“ A meeting of the proprietors of entailed 
estates in Scotland, for the purpose of considering the great 
national evil* connected with the law of entail,and the pro¬ 
priety of an immediate application to the Legislature 
thereupon, is hereby requested to be held on Thursday, the 
12 th day of March, within the Hopetoun Rooms, Queen 
Street, Edinburgh, at one o’clock. (Signed) Breadalbane; 
D. Baird, Bart.; James Boswell, Bart.; W. I). Gillom 
of Wallbouse; W. Mackenzie of Muirton.—Edinburgh, 3d 
March 181G.” Let us wish this effort every success ! 


to be benefited by them, would actually profit by 
their abolition, by being directed into the true paths 
of happiness and virtue; and I propose, by enlight¬ 
ening their understandings, and elevating the stand¬ 
ards of public approbation, to induce a.voluntary 
surrender of these distinctions, and not a forcible 
abrogation of them. Ages may elapse before theso 
results will be accomplished, but so did many cen¬ 
turies intervene between the painted skins and the 
laced coat; and so did generations pas* away be¬ 
tween the embroidered waistcoats and our own age J 
yet our day has come, and so will a brighter day ar¬ 
rive, although tue may be long removed from the 
scene before it dawns. 

Since the foregoing remarks were written, T have 
lived for twenty months in the United State* of 
North America, where no hereditary nobility, no 
privileged classes, and no entails exist. It is im¬ 
possible not to perceive that, in their absence, the 
higher faculties of the mind have a freer field of 
action. At the same time, truth compels me to re¬ 
mark, that as they were abolished in the United 
States by a sudden exercise of power, and as a sys¬ 
tem of equality was introduced as the result of & 
successful revolution, and did not arise spontaneously 
from the cultivation of the public mind and the de¬ 
velopment of the moral and intellectual faculties of 
the people, the democracy of the United States does 
not present all that enlightenment of the under¬ 
standing, that high-minded love of the beneficial and 
the just, that refinement of manners, and that well- 
regulated self-control, which constitute the most 
valuable fruits of political freedom. In the United 
States the selfish faculties appear to me to be as 
active and ns blind as in Britain. The political in¬ 
stitutions of the country are in advance of the mental 
cultivation of the mass of the people; and the most 
cheering consideration for the philanthropist, in the 
prospect of the future, is the fact, that these institu¬ 
tions having given supreme power to the people, of 
which there is. no possibility of depriving them, it is 
equally the interest and the duty of men of all ranks 
and conditions to concur in elevating them in the 
scale of moral, religious, and intellectual improve¬ 
ment, so as, in time, to render them worthy of their 
high calling among nations. Much remains to be 
accomplished. 

The great characteristic of the mixed form of go¬ 
vernment is its tendency to promote*tbe interests of 
the classes who wield political power to the injury 
of the others. Ever since Britain apparently at¬ 
tained freedom, there has been an evident system of 
legislating for the advantage and gratification of the 
dominant class. The laws of primogeniture, of en¬ 
tails, and of the non-liability of heritable property 
in legacy-duty; the game-laws, the corn-laws, and 
the heavy duties imposed on foreign timber, are all 
instances in which the aristocracy have legislated for 
themselves, at the expense of the people. In pro¬ 
portion, again, as the mercantile classes acquired 
political power, they followed the same example: 
They induced Parliament to pass acts for encou¬ 
raging the shipping interests, the fisheries, the linen- 
manufacture, and a great variety of other interests, 
by paying, out of the public purse, direettfcouptie* 
to those engaged in them, or by laying ]tfOtectlng 
duties, to be paid by the public, on the rival produce 
of foreign nations.* In the administration of publio 
affairs, the same principle was followed. The army 
and navy, the church and the colonies, and all other 
* departments of the public service, were converted 
into great pasture-fields for the sons and political 

• These selfish, erroneous, and prejudicial principle* of 
legislation are now disavowed by Mr Cobden, and all the 
enlightened leaders of the manufacturing and mercantile 
classes. 184 G. 
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dependent* of the aristocracy; while there were com¬ 
bination-laws against the labouring classes, to punish 
them for uniting to raise the price of their labour, 
and laws authorizing sailors to be impressed and 
forced to serve in the navy, at wages inferior to the 
common rate allowed in merchants’ ships; and even 
the militia-laws, although apparently equal, were 
actually contrived to throw the whole burden of 
service on the lower orders. The penalty on men 
of all ranks for non-appearance to be enrolled was 
L.20. This, to a labouring man whose income was 
10s. a-week, was equal to forty weeks' labour; or, to 
an artisan who earned 20s. a-week, it was equal to 
twenty weeks’ wages. To a master-tradesman, a 
merchant, professional man, or small proprietor, 
whose revenue was L.365 per annum, it was equal 
only to twenty days’ Income. To have produced 
equality, the fine, ought to have been computed at 
the amount of a certain number of days’ income for 
all classes. According to this rule, a man having 
L.360 per annumof income, would have paid L.140 
of fine, when a mechanic, who earned 20s. a-week, 
would have paid li.20, or a labourer, with 10s. a- 
week, Ij. 10. A great proprietor, enjoying L.50,000 
a-year, would then havo paid L.20,000 of fine, for 
exemption from service. 

If the operative classes had had a voice in Parlia¬ 
ment proportionate to their numbers, there is no 
doubt that this would have been the rule ; and if so, 
it would have rendered the militia system so intoler¬ 
ably burdensome to the middle and higher classes, 
that its existence would have been brief, and means 
might perhaps have been discovered for bringing 
the last French war to a more speedy termination. 

In the British army, the law allows a wounded 
officer a gratuity corresponding to the severity of 
his injury ; while it not only provides no immediate 
compensation to the wounded common soldier, but 
actually charges him with hospital expenses during 
his cure. In virtue of a war-office order, when a 
soldier is received into a military hospital, lOd. a- 
day at home, and 9d. a-day on foreign service, is 
deducted from his pay while he continues a patient, 
and no exception is made in cases of wounds received 
in battle. See “ Explanatory directions for the in¬ 
formation and guidance of Pay-masters and others; 
War-Office, 20th Nov. 1830 § 283, 284. 

It is argued that impressment of seamen is indis¬ 
pensable to the defence of the country; but no such 
necessity exists, if justice were done to sailors. Let 
the country recompense equitably their services and 
these will not be withheld. 

The great argument in my mind for abolishing 
impressment, is, that when seamen must be enticed 
by high wages and good treatment to enter into 
ships of war, it will be necessary for naval officers 
to become just, intelligent, and kind, because it will 
only be by such qualities that crews will be retained 
and authority preserved over them. Sailors them¬ 
selves, by being well treated, will be improved. 
War will be softened in its horrors, when waged 
by men thus civilized; and I hope that the addi¬ 
tional costliness of it, on suoh a system, will tend to 
induce the public generally to put an end to it alto¬ 
gether. M 

If I am right in these views, the mixed form of 
government is one adapted to a particular stage of 
civilization, that in which an intelligent class co¬ 
exists with an Ignorant mass; but it is not the per¬ 
fection of human institutions. 

The next form of government presented to our 
consideration is the democratic, or that in which po¬ 
litical power is deposited exclusively in the people, 
and by them delegated to magistrates', chosen, for a 
longer or shorter period, by themselves. 

if the world be really governed by God on the 


principle of the supremacy of the moral and intel¬ 
lectual faculties, our social miseries must arise from 
individuals and classes pursuing their separate in¬ 
terests, regardless of those of the rest of the com¬ 
munity; and, in this view, the sooner all ranks 
mjoy political power, the sooner will legislation 
assume a truly moral character, and benefit the en¬ 
tire nation. But keeping in view the other princi¬ 
ple which I have endeavoured to expound—that 
men are incapable of steadily pursuing moral and 
just objects, until their moral and intellectual facul¬ 
ties have been well trained and enlightened—you 
will perceive that no nation can become fit for a 
republican form of government, until all classes of 
the people have been adequately and nearly equally 
instructed. The ancient republics of Greece and 
Rome form no exceptions to this rule. They were 
confined to a very small territory, and the citizens 
of each republic were for many ages within reach of 
personal communication with each other, so that 
there existed some degree of equality of intelligence 
among them. Whenever their boundaries became ex¬ 
tensive, their free government ceased, and was super¬ 
seded by despotism. But these ancient republics 
never were moral institutions. Their freedom, so 
far as it existed, resulted from the equal balance of 
selfishness and power in the different classes of the 
community; or from the rivalry of their different 
orators and leaders, who destroyed each other, as 
they respectively attempted to usurp an undue share 
of authority. The people in their assemblies, and 
the senators in their senates, were often guilty of 
the most unjust and unprincipled tyranny against 
individuals; and altogether, the boasted liberties of 
Greece and Rome appear only as the concessions of 
equally matched combatants, always withdrawn 
when equality in the power of aggression and resist- 
ence ceased to exist. The reason of this is obvious. 
In those states, there was no true religion, no moral 
training, no printing-presses, and no science of na¬ 
ture. The great mass of the people were ignorant; 
and experiences teaches us that although a people, 
enjoying large brains and active temperaments, situ¬ 
ate in a fine climate, but destitute of moral and in¬ 
tellectual training, may have been ingenious and 
acute, yet that they must have been turbulent and 
immoral; and such these ancients really were. Their 
monuments and records which have reached us, 
are the works of a few distinguished men who 
arose among them, and who certainly displayed high 
genius in the fine arts, in literature, and eloquence; 
but these were the educated and the talented Yqw. 
From the very necessity of their circumstances, 
without science, and without printed books, the mass 
of the people must have been profoundly ignorant, 
the slaves of the animal propensities. Their domestic 
habits, as well as their public conduct, shew that 
this was the case. The popular«religion of the an¬ 
cient nations was a mass of revolting absurdities and 
superstitions. Their wives were reduced to the con¬ 
dition of mere domestic drudges, and the hours of 
recreation of the men were devoted to concubines. 
Their public entertainments were sanguinary com¬ 
bats, in which ferocious men put each other to death, 
or in which wild animals tore each other to pieces. 
All labour was performed by slaves, whom they 
treated in the crudest manner. They pursued war 
and conquest as their national occupations, and in 
their public acts they occasionally banished or con¬ 
demned to death their best and most upright citizens. 
These are facts, which we road of in the histories of 
Greece and Rome. They exhibit the vigorous as- 
. cendency of the animal propensities, and the feeble 
j power of the moral sentiments, as clearly as if .we 
| saw the tarbarian crowds standing before us in all 
| their prowess and ferocity. 
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In the middle ages, a number of small republics 
sprang up in Italy, and we are dazzled by repre¬ 
sentations of their wealth, magnificence, and freedom. 
One observation applies to them all. They exhibited 
the dominion of an oligarchy over the people, and 
the ruling classes practised the most disgraceful 
tyranny, wherever they were not restrained by fear 
of each other. Most of them ultimately fell before 
the power of the larger monarchies, and are now 
extinct. 

Switzerland presents a brighter prospect. As it 
was the first country in Europe which acquired free¬ 
dom, so has it longest preserved the blessing. The 
moral and intellectual qualities of the people, which 
I described in my last lecture, fitted them for free 
governments, and the Swiss nation constituted itself 
into a congeries of republics, acting in federation, 
but each independent in its internal administration. 
In the course of time, power fell into the hands of 
an aristocratic class there, as in Italy, but the native 
qualities of the Swiss mind seem to have warded off 
the consequences which'in other countries generally 
ensued. “ The members of the Sovereign Council of 
Bern,” we are told,* “ were elected for life, and 
every ten years there was an election to supply the 
Acancics that had occurred during that period. 
The councillors themselves were the electors; and 
as old families became extinct, and as it was a rule 
that there should not be less than eighty families 
having members in the great council, vacancies were 
supplied from new families of burghers. Still, the 
number of families in whose hands the government 
was vested was comparatively small; and several 
unsuccessful attempts were made, in the course of 
the eighteenth century, to alter this state of things, 
and to reinstate the assemblies of the body of the 
burghers. The discontent, however, was far from 
general, and it did not extend to the country popu¬ 
lation. The administration was conducted in an 
orderly, unostentatious, and economical manner; the 
taxes were few and light. ‘ It would be difficult,’ 
says the historian Muller, ‘ to find in the history of 
the world a commonwealth which, for so long a 
period, has been so wisely administered as that of 
Hern. In other aristocracies, the subjects were kept 
in darkness, poverty, and barbarism; factions were 
encouraged amongst them, while justice winked at 
crime or took bribes; t ad this was the case in the 
dependencies of Venice. But the people of Bern 
stood, with regard to their patricians, rather in the 
relation of clients towards their patrons, than in that 
of subjects towards their sovereigns.’ Zschokke, a 
later Swiss historian, speaking of Bern, and other 
aristocracies of Switzerland, says, ‘ They acted like 
scrupulous guardians. The magistrates, even tho 
highest amongst them, received small salaries; for¬ 
tunes were made only in foreign service, or in the 
common bailiwicks of the subject districts. Although 
the laws were defective and trials secret, the love of 
justice prevailed in tho country ; power wisely re¬ 
spected the rights of the humblest freeman. In the 
principal towns, especially the Protestant ones, wealth 
fostered science and the fine arts. Bern opened fine 
roads, raised public buildings, fostered agriculture 
in its fine territory, relieved those districts that were 
visited by storms or inundations, founded establish¬ 
ments for the weak and the helpless, and yet con¬ 
trived to accumulateconsiderable sums in its treasury. 
But the old patriotism of the Swiss slumbered; it was 
replaced by selfishness, and the mind remained sta¬ 
tionary ; the various cantons were estranged from 
each other; instruction spread in the towns, but 
coai seness and ignorance prevailed in the country.’ 
The consequence of all this was, that when tho storm 

« fenny Cyclopaedia, article Bern vol. iv. * **4. 


came from abroad, it found the Swiss unprepared to 
face it. The French republic, in its career of ag¬ 
gression, did not respect the neutrality of Switzer¬ 
land,” but seized upon its territory and treasures, 
and inflicted on it the greatest calamities. In 1815, 
an aristocratical constitution was given *to Bern, 
under the sanction of the allied powers who de¬ 
throned Napoleon; but in 1830, the canton of Bern, 
and several others, again ohanged their government, 
and became democratic republics. “ The new consti¬ 
tution has now (1835) been In force for more than 
three years; notwithstanding some heart-burnings 
and party ebullitions, things appear to be settling 
into a regular system, and no act of violence or open 
bloodshed has accompanied the change.” 

This account of Bern appears remarkable, when 
compared with the history of other republics, the 
ruling factions of which, when allowed the privilege 
of self-election, life-tenures of offics, and freedom 
from responsibility, invariably became selfish and 
unprincipled tyrants, converting the laws into en¬ 
gines of oppression, and the revenues of the state 
into sources of private gain. I can account for the 
superiority of the Swiss only by the larger endow¬ 
ment of the moral and reflecting organs in their 
brains, which seems to have been a characteristic 
feature in the people from a very remote period, and 
which still continues. The Swiss skulls in the pos¬ 
session of the Phrenological Society, present higher 
developments of the moral and intellectual organi 
than those of any other of the continental nations 
which I have seen. The Germans, who are originally 
the same people, in many districts, resemble them; 
but they vary much in different places. The Swiss 
brain, I may also notice, is not equally favourably 
developed in all the cantons. In Bern, Geneva, and 
Zurich, the combinations are the best; at least this 
struck me in travelling through the country. 

I introduce these remarks, to direct your attention 
to the fact, that the development of the brain is a 
most important element in judging of the adaptation 
of any particular people for any particular form of 
government; a principle which is entirely lost sight 
of by those philosophers who believe that all men 
are naturally equal in tbeir dispositions and intel¬ 
lectual capacities, and that a free government is 
equally suited to all. 

The conclusion which I draw in regard to the re¬ 
publican form of government is, that no people is fit 
for it in whom the moral and intellectual organs are 
not largely developed, and in whom also they aro 
not generally and extensively cultivated. The reason 
is clear. The propensities being all selfish, any ta¬ 
lented leader, who will address himself strongly to 
the interests and prejudices of an ignorant people, 
will carry their suffrages to any scheme which ho 
may propose, and he will speedily render himtelf a 
dictator and them slaves, if there be a numerous 
dominant class equally talented and enlightened, the 
individuals among them will keep each other in 
check, but they will rule as an oligarchy, in the spirit 
of a class, and trample the people under their feet. 
Thus it appears, that, by the ordination of Providence, 
the people have no alternative but to acquire virtue 
and knowledge; to embrace large, liberal, and en¬ 
lightened views; and to pursue moral and beneficial 
objects,—or to suffer oppression. This is anothor of 
the proofs that the moral government of the world 
is based on the principle of the supremacy of tho 
moral sentiments and intellect; for, turn where wo 
will, we find suffering linked with selfishness, and 
enjoyment witli benevolence and justice, in public a* 
well as in private affairs. 

The United States of North America present tho 
best example of a democracy which has hitherto ap¬ 
peared in the history of the world. Power is there 
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lodged with the entire people; and their magistrates, 
from the lowest to the highest, are truly the dele¬ 
gatee of the national authority. Yet, in the older 
states of the Union, life and property are as secure 
ae in any country in the world, and liberty is more 
complete. In my last lecture, I traced, in the his¬ 
tory of this people, their preparation for freedom. 
The founders of American society were moral, reli¬ 
gious, and industrious men, flying from injustice and 
oppression; and were, therefore, probably men of the 
keenest moral and religious feelings to be found in 
the old world, at the time when they emigrated to 
America. Their ranks continued to be recruited 
from the industrious and enterprising sons of Europe; 
and hence, when they threw off the yoke of Britain, 
the materiel of the States consisted chiefly of minds 
of the best quality. Since they acquired their inde¬ 
pendence, they have continued to advance in educa¬ 
tion, morality, and intelligence; and the extent of 
education is considerably greater there than in any 
other country in the world, certain portions of Ger¬ 
many, perhaps, being alone excepted. In Britain and 
France, you will find more highly educated men; 
but beside them, you will perceive countless multi¬ 
tudes of human beings enveloped in the profoundest 
ignorance. In America, you will meet with few men 
of 6uch eminent culture and attainments as England 
and France can boast of; but you will look in vain 
for the masses of uneducated stolidity which are the 
disgrace of Europe. The American people are nearly 
aW to soraQ extent educated. They are not only able, 
on an emergency, to read and write, but they are in 
the daily habit of reading; and they understand the 
great principles of morals, political economy, and 
government, bettor than the uneducated classes of 
this country. The co-existence of the greatest free¬ 
dom, therefore, with the highest general intelligence, 
In America, is in harmony with tho doctrines which 
I am now endeavouring to expound. 

[The foregoing observations were written before I 
had visited the United States, and were founded on 
such infbrmation as I had then obtained from com¬ 
munications with individuals who had lived in them, 
and from books. After enjoying the advantages of 
personal observation, I allow those remarks to re¬ 
main, as essentially correct; but I find that I have 
over-estimated tho attainments of the mass of the 
people in the United States. The machinery for edu¬ 
cation which they have instituted, and which they 
support by taxation, or voluntary contribution, is 
great and valuable, and rather exceeds than falls 
short of my preconceived opinions : but the quality 
and quantity of the education dispensed by it, are 
far inferior to what I had imagined. The things 
taught, and the modes 4 of teaching, in the public or 
common schools which educate tho people, ate greatly 
inferior to what are found in the improved schools 
Of Britain. While, therefore, I retain the observa¬ 
tion, “ that the people generally understand the 
great principles of morals, political economy, and 
government, better than the uneducated classes of 
Britain,’’ I must add the qualification that the differ¬ 
ence between the two, i« only like that between 
moonlight* and the light of the stars. In regard to 
the scientific principles of morals, political economy, 
and government, especially of the first and the second, 
the people of the United States appear to me to be 
greatly in the dark. At the same time, there are 
many enlightened philanthropists among them, who 
see and deplore this ignorance, and are labouring 
assiduously, and I have no doubt successfully, to re- 

• An American gentleman, frho. is much interested in 
his country’s welfare, on reading this passage remarked, 
“ You may say moonlight when the moon is in the first 
quarter." 


move it. The impulse towards a higher education li f 
at this time, strong and energetic ; and as the Ame¬ 
ricans are a practical people, I anticipate a great 
and rapid improvement. In Massachusetts, the Hon. 
Horace Maim is devoting the whole powers of his 
great and enlightened mind to the advancement of 
tho common schools, and he is ably and zealously 
seconded by the Government and enlightened coad¬ 
jutors. The results cannot fail to be highly advan¬ 
tageous. The people of the United States owe it to 
themselves, and to the cause of freedom all over the 
world, to exhibit the spectacle of a refined, enlight¬ 
ened, moral, and intellectual democracy. Every male 
above twenty-one years of age among them, claims 
to be a sovereign. lie is, therefore, hound to he it 
gentleman. The great cause of the extravagance and 
apparent unsteadiness of democracy in the United 
States, appears to me to be referrible to the extreme 
youth, and consequent excitability and want of ex¬ 
perience of the majority of their voters. The popu¬ 
lation doubles itself by natural increase every twenty- 
five years, and hence the proportion of the young to 
the aged is much greater than in European countries. 
The franchise is enjoyed at the age of 21, and the 
majority of their voters are under 35, so that tho 
country is governed to a great extent by the 
sion, rashness, and inexperience, instead of by tho 
wisdom and virtue of its people.] 

The history of the world has shewn nations dege¬ 
nerating, and losing the independence and freedom 
which they once possessed, and it is prophesied that 
America will lose her freedom, and become a king¬ 
dom in the course of years; or, that her states will 
fall asunder and destroy each other. It is supposed 
also, that the civilised nations of Europe will become 
corrupt, and, through excessive refinement, sink into 
effeminacy, and proceed from effeminacy to igno¬ 
rance, from ignorance to barbarism, and thence to 
dissolution. This has been the fate of the great na¬ 
tions of antiquity; and it is argued that, as there is 
nothing new under the sun, what has been, will be, 
and that the ultimate destruction of European civi¬ 
lization is certain; while it is admitted that free¬ 
dom, art, and science, may flourish in some other re¬ 
gion of the globe. The principle in philosophy, that 
similar causes, in similar circumstances, produce si¬ 
milar effects, admits of no exception; and if modern 
Europe und the United States of America were in the 
same condition in which the monarchies and republics 
of the ancient world existed, I should at once subscribo 
to the conclusion. But in the ancient governments, 
the mass of the people, owing to the want of*printing, 
never were educated or civilized ; and even the at¬ 
tainments of the ruling classes were extremely limit¬ 
ed. They had literature and the fine arts, but they 
had no sound morality, no pure religion, little science, 
and very few of the useful arts which have resulted 
from science. Tho national greatness of those ages, 
therefore, was not the growth of the common mind, 
but arose from the genius of a few individuals, aided 
by accidental circumstances. It was like the domi¬ 
nion of France in our own day, when the military 
talents of Napoleon extended her sway from Naples 
to Moscow, and from Lisbon to Vienna; but which, 
resting on no superiority in the French people over 
the people of the conquered nations, was dissolved 
in a day, even under the eye of the commanding ge¬ 
nius who had raised it. 

When we apply tho history of the past as an index 
to the events of the future, the condition of like eiV- 
cumstances is wanting; for Europe and the United 
States are in the progress (however slow) of pre¬ 
senting, for the first time in the world, the spectacle 
of an universally educated people ; and on this*ac¬ 
count, I do not subscribe to the probability of civili¬ 
zation perishing, or modern nations becoming effe- 
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initiate and corrupt. The discovery of the natural 
laws, and those of organization in particular, will 
guard them against this evil. It is true, that only 
a few states in Europe have yet organized the means 
of universally educating the people ; but Prussia, 
France, Holland, and Switzerland, have done so, and 
Britain is becoming anxious to follow their example. 
The others must pursue the same course, for their 
own security and welfare. A barbarous people can¬ 
not exist in safety beside enlightened nations. 

For the same reasons, I do not anticipate the dis¬ 
solution of the union of the States of North America, 
or that they will lose their freedom. They arc ad¬ 
vancing in knowledge and morality; and whenever 
the conviction becomes general, that the interests of 
the whole States are in harmony, which they un¬ 
doubtedly are, the miserable attempts to foster the 
industry of one at the expense of another will be 
given up, and they may live in amity, and flourish 
long, the boast of the world, so far as natural causes 
of dissolution are concerned. This expectation is 
founded on the hope that they will give a real edu¬ 
cation to their people; an education which shall ren¬ 
der them conversant with the great principles of 
morals and political economy; so that they may 
%now that there is a power above themselves, that 
of nature and nature’s God, whose laws they must 
obey before they can be prosperous and happy. I 
assume, also, that means will bo found to expunge 
the blot and pestilence of slavery from their free in¬ 
stitutions. It is a canker which will consume the 
vitals of the Union, if it be not in time eradicated. 
Theso expectations may appear to some to be bold 
and chimerical; but truth’s triumphs have no limits; 
and justice, when once recognised as a rule of action, 
which it emphatically is in the institutions of the 
United States, cannot be arrested midway in its 
career. 

The greatest dangers to the institutions of the 
United States are now impending over them. The 
people are young, prosperous, rapidly increasing, 
and still very imperfectly instructed. The natural 
consequence is, that they are rash, impetuous, boast¬ 
ful, and ambitious, ready to rush into contests with 
other nations about real or imaginary interests. 
Their institutions are calculated to prevent and re¬ 
move causes of quarrel among themselves, but pro¬ 
vide no adequate barriers to their encroachments on 
other nations. The extension of their territory may 
render their bonds of union too feeble to hold them 
together, and ambition may ruin a fabric which, 
under the guidance of morality and reason, might 
endure for ever. Their only chance of salvation 
lies in the success of their efforts to train and in¬ 
struct a rising generation in virtuo and knowledge. 
A cheering sign of improvement is presented in the 
superior works that are now prepared for the in¬ 
struction of the people in the United States. “ The 
School Library,” published in Boston under the 
sanction and by authority of the Board of Education 
of the State of Massachusetts, contains volumes re¬ 
plete with instruction, and characterized by good 
taste. The State of New York, likewise, has esta¬ 
blished a fund for supplying schools with good 
libraries. Private individuals, also, are contributing 
important works to the education of the people. 
Among these, I have recently seen one that was 
much wanted, and is now admirably supplied by 
E. P. Hurlbut, Esq., namely, a work on “ Civil 
Offices and Political Ethics.” The “ Ethics” are 
obviously founded on the new philosophy. 

From the principles now laid down, it follows that 
the tendency of all governments, in modern times, 
is to become more democratic in proportion as the 
people become more intelligent and moral. Since 
1831, our own government has been much more under 


the -influence of the people, than at any previous 
period of our history. Those who feel alarm at the 
march of democracy read history without the lights 
of philosophy. They have their minds filled with 
the barbarous democracies of Greece and Rome, and 
of the French Revolution, and tremble "at the anti- 
ipated rule of an ignorant rabble in Britain. On 
the other hand, the only democracy which 1 anti¬ 
cipate, to be capable of gaining the ascendency here, 
will be that of civilized and enlightened, of moral, 
and refined men; and if the principles which I havo 
expounded be correct, that the higher sentiments 
and intellect are intended by Nature to govern, it 
will be morally impossible that while an enlightened 
and.an ignorant class co-exist, as in Britain, tho ig¬ 
norant can rule. The British aristocracy, by ne¬ 
glecting their own education, may become relatively 
ignorant, in comparison with the middle classes, and 
their influence may then decay;.but should this 
happen, it would still bo an examplo of the intelli¬ 
gence of the country bearing the chief sway. In 
France, the dominion of the ferocious democrats was 
short-lived : tho superior class gradually recovered 
their authority, and the reign of terror never was 
restored. In the ancient democracies, thero was no 
enlightened class comparable with that of Britain. 
I regard, therefore, the fears of those who apprehend 
that the still ignorant and rude masses of our coun¬ 
try will gain political power, and introduce anarchy, 
as equally unfounded with the terror that the rivers 
will some day flow upwards, and spread the waters 
of the ocean over the valleys and the mountains. 
The laws of the moral are as stable as those of tho 
physical world ; both may be shaken for a time by 
storms or convulsions, but the great elements of 
order remain for ever untouched, and after tho 
clearing of the atmosphere they arc seen in all their 
original symmetry and beauty. The result which I 
anticipate is, that education, religion, and the know¬ 
ledge of the natural laws, will in time extend over 
all classes of the community, till the conviction shall 
become general, that the Creator has rendered all 
our interests and enjoyments compatible: and that 
then all classes will voluntarily abandon exclusive 
privileges, unjust pretensions to superiority, and the 
love of selfish dominion,—and establish a social con¬ 
dition in which homago will be paid only to virtuo, 
knowledge, and utility, and in which a pure < 'hristian 
equality, in so far as human nature is capable of 
realizing it, embodying tho principle of doing to 
others as we would wish others to do unto us, will 
universally prevail. These days may be very dis¬ 
tant ; but causes leading to their approach appear 
to mo to exist, and to be already in operation ; and 
I hope that, in giving expression to these anticipa¬ 
tions, 1 am stating the deductions of a sound philo¬ 
sophy, and not uttering the mere inspirations of a 
warm imagination. At all events, this theory, which 
places independence, freedom, public prosperity, 
and individual happiness, on the basis of religion, 
morality, and intelli^nce, is ennobling in itself, 
and cannot possibly do harm. Indeed, it can scarce¬ 
ly disappoint us; because, however far mankind 
may stop short of the results which I have antici¬ 
pated, and for tho realization of which I allow cen¬ 
turies of time, it is certain that every step which 
they shall advance in this career will lead them 
nearer to happiness, while by no other path can they 
attain to permanent prosperity and power. 
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LECTURE XVIII. 

BEUOIOUS DUTIES OP MAN. 

Consideration of man’s duties to God, so far as discover¬ 
able bjr the light of nature—Natural theology a branch 
of natural philosophy—Not superseded by revelation— 
Drown, Stewart, and Chalmers quoted—Natural theology 
n guide to the sound interpretation of Scripture—Foun¬ 
dation of natural religion in the faculties of man—Dis¬ 
tinction between morals and religion-—The Bible does 
not create tho religious feelings, but is fitted only to en¬ 
lighten, enliven, and direct them—Illustration of this 
view—Stability of religion, even amid the downfal of 
churches and creeds-Moral and religious duties pre¬ 
scribed to man by natural tlieology-fc-Preralent erroneous 
views of divine worship—Natural evidence of God's ex¬ 
istence and attributes—Man’s ignorance the cause of tho 
past barrenness and obscurity of natural religion—Im¬ 
portance of the Book of Creation as a revelation of tho 
Diiiue Will. 

Having discussed the foundation of moral philo- 
eophy, the duties of man as an individual and as a 
social being, and also the causes of the independence 
and freedom of nations, with the relations of the 
different forms of government to tho moral and in¬ 
tellectual conditions of the people, I proceed to con¬ 
sider man’s duty to God, so far as this can be dis¬ 
covered by the light of nature. 

Lord Brougham, in his “ Discourse of Natural 
Theology,” maintains, with great truth, that natural 
theology, is a branch of natural philosophy. His 
argument is the following : It is a truth of physics, 
that vision is performed by the eye refracting light, 
and making it converge to a focus upon tho retina. 
The eye is an optical instrument, which, by the pe¬ 
culiar combination of its lenses, and the different 
materials they are composed of, produces vision. 
Design and adaptation are clearly manifested in 
its construction. These aro truths in natural phi¬ 
losophy ; but a single step converts them into evi¬ 
dences in natural theology. The eye must have 
been formed by a Being possessing knowledge of the 
properties of light, and of the matter of which the 
eye is composed: that Being is no inhabitant of 
earth: He is superior to man : He is his Maker: He is 
God. Thus, the first branch of natural theology, or 
that which treats of the existence and power of the 
Deity, rests on the same basis with physical science; 
in fact, it is a direct induction from the truths of 
science. 

The second branch of natural theology treats of 
the duties of man towards God, and of the probable 
■ designs of the Deity in regard to his creatures. The 
facts of mental philosophy stand in the same relation 
to this branch, that tho facts in physical science 
stand in relation to the first branch. By contem¬ 
plating each mental faculty, the objects to which it 
is related by its constitution, its sphere of action, its 
uses and abuses, we may draw conclusions regarding 
the d.vine intentions in creating our faculties, 
and touching the duty which jve owe to God in the 
employment of them. It is obvious, that as God has 
given us understanding* able to discriminate the 
uses and abuses of our faculties ; and moral senti¬ 
ments, leading us to prefer their use; we owe it to Him 
as a duty to fulfil his intentions, thus obviously ex¬ 
pressed in our creation, by using our powers aright, 
and not abusing them. j 

The second branch of natural theology, like the 
first, rests upon the same foundation with all the 
other inductive sciences; the only difference being, 
that the one belongs chiefly to the inductive science 
of physics, and the other to the inductive science of 
mind * This distinction, however, is not perfectly 

* See lord Brougham’s Discourses. 8<! edit., n. ft* iris j 
argument is not char. * ! 


accurate; because the evidence of the existence and 
attributes of God, and also of man’s duty towards 

I Him, may he found in both of these branches of 

1 science. 

It has been objected, that revelation supersedes 
the necessity of studying natural theology. Dr 
Thomas Brown, in his Lectures on Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh,has furnished a brief, 
but powerful, answer to this objection. “ On this 
subject,” says ho,* “ that comprehends the sublimes! 
of all the truths which man is permitted to attain, 
the benefit of revelation may be considered to rendei 
every inquiry superfluous, that does not flow from it. 
But to those who are blessed with a clearer illumina¬ 
tion, it cannot be uninteresting to trace the fainter 
lights, which, iu the darkness of so many gloomy 
ages, amid the oppression of tyranny in various 
forms, and of superstition more afflicting than 
tyranny itself, could preserve, still dimly visible to 
man, that virtue which he was to love, and that Cre¬ 
ator whom he was to adore. Nor can it be without 
profit, even to their better faith, to find all nature thhs 
concurring , as to its most important truths, with re¬ 
velation itself; and every thing, living and inani¬ 
mate, announcing that high and holy One, of whoso 
perfections they have been privileged with a niorfc 
splendid manifestation.” 

Dugald Stewart, in his Outlines of Moral Philosophy, 
also treats at considerable length of natural religion. 
“ The study of philosophy,” says he,f “ in all its 
various branches, both natural and moral, affords at 
every step a new illustration that tho design which 
we trace in creation indicates wisdom, and that it 
operates in conformity to one uniform plan, inso¬ 
much that tho truths of natural religion gain au ac¬ 
cession of evidence from every addition that is made 
to the stock of human knowledge.” 

Dr Chalmers, in the fifth chapter of his Bridge- 
water Treatise, discusses “ the special and subordi¬ 
nate adaptations of external nature to the moral 
constitution of man,” and observes, “ Notwithstand¬ 
ing the blight which has so obviously passed over tho 
moral world, and defaced many of its original linea¬ 
ments, while it has left the materialism of creation, 
the loveliness of its scenes and landscapes, in a great 
measure untouched—still we possess very much the 
same materials for a Natural Theology, in reasoning 
on the element of virtue as in reasoning on tho ele¬ 
ment of beauty.” (P. 191.) 

Farther—I consider the study of natural theology 
as important iu leading to a sound interpretation of 
Scripture itself. Great differences exist in the in¬ 
terpretations of its declarations by different sects; 
and, as all truth must be harmonious, it appears to 
mo that whenever the constitution of man and tho 
attributes of the Deity shall be ascertained, so far as 
this is possible, by strictly logical inductions from 
facts correctly observed in nature, all interpretations 
of Scripture touching these points must be brought 
into harmony with nature, otherwise they will justly 
be regarded as erroneous. Every well established 
doctrine in moral philosophy and in natural theology, 
founded on the constitution of nature, will be a 
plumb-lino by which to adjust interpretations of 
Scripture. The scriptural doctrine of the corruption 
of human nature, for example, is one on which a 
vast variety of opinions is entertained by Christians. 
Phrenology shews that every faculty has received 
from the Creator an organ, and been furnished with 
legitimate objects, although each of them has also a 
wide sphere in which it may commit abuses. As the 
evidence of the organs is physical and indestructible, 
the views correctly deduced from it, must in time 
extinguish all interpretations of Scripture that are 
at variance with them. When Scripture is intcr- 

* V.,1. W.. p 4i)| t Page 271. 
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preted in such a manner as to contradict the sound 
conclusions of reason on subjects which lie within 
the legitimate province of reason, such interpreta¬ 
tions must be powerless, or positively mischievous. 
The Christian world, at present (1846), appears to 
be in a state of transition. In Germany, a large 
portion of the people, under the guidance of Johannes 
lionge, have thrown off Roman Catholicism, also re¬ 
jected the dogmas of the Protestant churches esta¬ 
blished at the Reformation, and adopted Rationalistic 
interpretations of Scripture. As a contrast to this 
movement, a number of the scholars of Oxford, under 
the influence of i)r Pusey, have gone over to the 
Church of Rome; while the middle classes in Scot¬ 
land have abandoned their ancient Presbyterian 
Church, reared a new one on the same foundation, 
and embraced with fresh fervour the doctrines and 
opinions of the sixteenth century, rejected by the 
Germans. In these evolutious, no appeal has been 
made to the lights afforded by the Now Philosophy; 
hut as the sound dictates of : oason are the revelations 
of God’s attributes and will to the human under¬ 
standing, through the medium of our natural consti¬ 
tution and that of external nature, they cannot be 
neglected with impunity by any class of teachers; 
and the day is on the wing when this philosophy 
will purify and control every Christian creed. 

It is gratifying to trace the recognition of this 
principle in the works of divines. The Rev. Baden 
Powell, Savilian Professor of Geometry in the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, in his work on “ the Connexion of 
Natural and Divine Truth,” says, “ Physical science 
is the necessary foundation of natural theology : cer¬ 
tain of the truths it discloses are warnings against 
mistaking the purport of Scripture; and the right 
uso of the caution thus inculcated applies widely in 
the interpretation of revelation. Inductive philo¬ 
sophy is subservient both to natural and revealed 
religion. The investigation of God’s works is an 
essential introduction to the right reception of his 
Word.” 

In like manner, there should he no philosophy 
that is not religious;—that is to say, which shouh* 
not be viewed as a chapter of the Creator’s grea 
hook of revelation, addressed to the human under¬ 
standing in the constitution of the universe. 

I proceed, therefore, to consider the subject ol 
natural theology, without fearing that, if properly 
conducted, it will endangor any other class of truths. 

The first point which 1 propose to investigate re¬ 
lates to the foundation of natural religion. I begol 
you to observo that religion emanates from sentiments 
or emotions, and that it does not consist of a collec¬ 
tion of mero intellectual conceptions or ideas. The 
foundations of it lie in the organs of Veneration 
Wonder, and Hope. A brief explanation will enabl 
you to understand this view. War springs originally 
not from the human intellect, but from the propen 
eitics of Combativcness and Destructiveness, which 
give an instinctive tendency to oppose, to contend 
and to destroy. There are legitimate spheres within 
which these propensities may act beneficially; bu 
when they are too energetic, they carry captive th< 
other powers, enlist them in their service, and then 
lead to the extensive destruction and horrors of war 
Combativencs8 and Destructiveness, operating i 
savage man with very little intellect, produce war 
in which ambush and cunning, clubs and bows and 
arrows, are used as the means of assault. The same 
propensities, acting in the nations of modern Europej 
lead to the employment of scientific principles in 
the construction of works of attack and of defenr* 
and to the use of cannon, and other ingenious an 
complicated instruments of destruction. Still, Com- 
bativenessand Destructiveness are theoriginal source, 
in the human mind from uhich war itself, in all it 


orms and with all its weapons, flows. If these 
nstincts were not possessed, men would feel no im- 
uilse to fight, any more than they feel an impulse 
o fly. In like manner, the whole art of music rests 
n the organs of Tune and Time as its foundation, 
n some individuals, these organs are extremely do- 
ective ; and they not only feel no internal impulse 
rompting them to produce melody, but are insensible 
to its charms when produced by others. In other 
jersons, again, these organs act with such energy, 
hat they impel them, as it were, to elicit music fVom 
ivery object. You may have seen individuals, who, 
li want of a better instrument, have beat out passable 
,unes by a succession of blows on their chins. When 
,he musical organ’s engage the intellectual faculties 
to assist them, they obtain, by their aid, instrument 
for producing music, refined and perfect in propor¬ 
tion to the degree in which the intellect is instructed 
in the various arts and sciences capable of being 
applied to the production of such instruments. Still, 
you perceive that the origin or foundation of tho 
whole art and practice of music lies in the organs of 
Tune and Time. 

Farther—You can readily .infer that war will bo 
practised by any nation very much in tho propor¬ 
tion which Combativeness and Destructiveness bear 
in them to tho other faculties. If those propensities 
preponderate over the moral sentiments, the people 
will be constantly craving for war, and seeking 
occasions for quarrels. If they be very feeble, pub¬ 
lic attention will^be directed to other.and moro 
peaceful pursuits, and contentions will, as far as 
possible, be avoided. If we wish to tame a warlike 
people to tho arts of peace, we must try to stimulato 
their higher faculties, and to remove all objects cal¬ 
culated to excito their pugnacious propensities. Tho 
same remarks apply to music. A native love of 
music will prevail in any people, in proportion to 
the natural endowment of the organs of Tune and 
Time in their brains. Jf we wish to cultivate music 
in a people, wo must address the organs of Tune and 
Time by tho sweetest and most touching melodies, 
and thereby call them gently and agreeably into 
action ; because by exercising them, and by no other 
means, can we increase their energy, and augment 
that people’s love of music. 

Similar observations apply to religion. The foun¬ 
dations of religion lie in the organ of Veneration, 
which instinctively feels eniotions.of reverence and 
respect;—in the organ of Wonder, which longs after 
the new, tho astonishing, and the supernatural, and 
which, combined with Veneration, leads us to adoro 
an unseen power;—and in the organ of Hope, which 
instinctively looks forward in expectation to future 
enjoyment. These inspire man with a ceaseless de¬ 
sire to offer homage to a superior Being, to adore 
him, and to seek his protection. The inherent ac¬ 
tivity of these organs has prompted men in all ages 
to employ their intellectual faculties to discover as 
many facts as possible concerning the existence and 
attributes of superior powers, or gods, and to insti¬ 
tute ceremonies for their gratification. In some 
tribefc of savages, we arc informed that no traces of 
religion have been discovered; hut you will find 
that in them the organs which I have named are 
extremely small. They are in the same condition 
in regard to the religious feelings, that other tribes, 
in whom the organs of Tune and Time are deficient, 
stand in re jard to melody; these have no music, in 
consequent of the extreme feebleness of tho related 
organs in their brains. On the other hand, where- 
ever the organs of the religious sentiments are largo 
in a people, that nation or tribe will be found to bo 
proportionally devoted to religion. If their intel¬ 
lectual faculties be feeble, if they have no Bcience 
and no true revelation to direct them, they may bo 
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engulfed In superstition; but superstition is only I 
the religious sentiments gone astray. They may be 
found worshipping stocks and stones, reptiles, and 
idols of the most revolting description; but still, 
this shews not only that the tendency to worship 
exists in them, but that it may be manifested in 
great vigour when the intellect is feeble or very 
imperfectly informed. It proves also that these sen¬ 
timents are in themselves blind or mere general 
impulses, which will inevitably err, unless directed 
by an illumination superior to their own. 

The religious sentiments may act in combination 
with the propensities, or with the moral sentiments. 
In combination with the lower feelings, they produce 
a cold, cruel, and selfish faith, in 'Which tho votary’s 
chief object is to secure the favour of Heaven for 
himself; while he allots endless and nearly univer¬ 
sal misery to the rest of mankind. In combination 
with Benevolence and Conscientiousness, they lead 
to a faith in which justice and mercy, truth and 
humility, prevail. 

There is 1 a distinction in nature between morals 
and religion. The organs of Conscientiousness and 
Benevolence are the foundations of morals. When 
they are predominantly large, they produce the ten¬ 
dency to do justly, and to act kindly, towards all 
men; but if the organs of the religious sentiments 
be deficient, there will not be an equal tendency to 
worship. Thus, we meet with many men who are 
moral, but not religious. In like manner, if the 
organs of the religious sentiments be large, and 
those of Conscientiousness and Benevolence be defi¬ 
cient, there may be a strong tendency to perform 
acts of religious devotion, with a great disregard of 
the duties of brotherly love and honesty. We meet 
with such characters in the world. The late Sir 
Henry Moncreiff, minister of St Cuthbert’s Parish 
in Edinburgh, is said to have described a person 
with whom he had had many transactions, in these 
forcible terms: “ He is a clever man, a kind-hearted 
man, and he seems to be a religious man,—in short, 
an excellent man; only, somehow or other, ho is 
sadly deficient in common honesty.” Phrenology 
enables us to comprehend the combination of qua 
lities which gives rise to such characters. The de- 
scription indicates large intellect, large organs o: 
the religious sentiments, and large Benevolence, bu 
great deficiency in the organs of Conscientiousness. 

According to these views, religion rests on th< 
sentiments of Veneration, Wonder, and Hope, as it: 
foundations. The enlightenment of tho intellect 
serves to direct these sentiments to their proper 
objects, but does not produce them, and therefori 
does not produce religion. It is thus imposBibb 
that religion itself can be overset or eradicated from 
the human mind. The forms and ceremonies b; 
which the religious sentiments manifest themselves 
may be expected to vary in different ages, and in 
different countries, according to the degree of de. 
velopment of the religious, moral, and intellectual 
organs, and the state of the intellectual cultivation 
pf the people; but these emotions themselves evi¬ 
dently glow with a never-dying flame; and man will 
pease to adore only when he ceases to exist. 

After you understand that music springs from the 
organs of Time and Tune, you would smile if I wer 
to assure you that it would perish if the Society o' 
Professional Musicians were dissolved. You woulc 
at once discover that this society itself, as well as all 
tile pieces which its members perform, and the instru. 
meats which they use, have sprung from the innate 
love of music in the mind; and that it is mistaking 
the effect for the cause, to imagine,, that when they 
cease to oxist as a society, music will become extinct, 
The result of their dissolution would be, that tho in¬ 
herent activity of the musical faculties would promp 


ither individuals to establish other societies, prola- 
dy on more improved principles; and music would 
lourish still. 

It is equally absurd to mistake churches, articles 
-f faith, and acts of parliament, for the foundations 
if religion, and to imagine, that, when these are 
bunged, religion will perish. The day was, when 
eiigion was universally believed to rest, for its ex- 
stence, solely on the decrees of Roman Catholic 
louncils and popish bulls, and when the priests as- 
lured the world that the moment their church and 
luthority were subverted, religion would be for ever 
destroyed. But we have lived to see religion flou¬ 
rishing vigorously in nations which disown that au¬ 
thority and church. If the churches and articles of 
faith now prevalent shall be changed, of which there 
is much probability, the adherents of them will, after 
the fashion of the priests of Rome, proclaim that the 
doom of religion has been sealed; but all men who 
ore capable of looking at the true foundation of reli¬ 
gious worship, firmly and deeply laid in the human 
faculties, will be unmoved by such alarms. They 
will expect religion to shine forth in ever-brighten¬ 
ing loveliness and splendour, in proportion to the 
inlightenment of the public mind; and they will 
fear neither infernal nor terrestrial foes. 

It would greatly assist the progress of improve¬ 
ment, if a firm conviction could be carried home to 
the public mind, that religion has its foundations in 
the nature of man, because many excellent persons 
might thereby be delivered from the blind terrors in 
which they constantly live, lest it should be de¬ 
stroyed ; and the acrimony of contending sects also, 
every one of which identifies its own triumph with 
that of religion itself, might probably be moderated. 

The next question that presents itself is, Whether 
there be any moral or religious duties prescribed to 
man by natural theology ? In answering this ques¬ 
tion, moralists in general proceed to prove the exist¬ 
ence and attributes of God, and to infer from them 
the duties which we owe to Him as our creator, pre¬ 
server, and governor. They regard Him as the 
mighty God, and us as His lowly subjects, bound to 
fear, tremble, love, and obey Him : I entirely con¬ 
cur in this view when applied to doing the will of 
God ,- but it appears to me that it has often led 
to misconceptions and abuse. Religious duty has, 
somehow or other, come to be too generally regarded 
(in the spirit at least in which it is practised, if not 
in words) ns a homage rendered to the Divine Being 
for his own gratification, the neglect of which bo will 
punish, and the performance of which he will re¬ 
ward. Many persons have a notion of the Divine 
Being somewhat resembling that of an earthly sove¬ 
reign, whom they may win and gratify by praises 
and flattery, and from whose favour they may expect 
to receive something agreeable and advantageous in 
return. All this is superstition and error, and it 
partakes too much of the character of selfishness. I 
am aware that no rational Christian puts his reli¬ 
gious faith and worship into the form of such proposi¬ 
tions ; but I fear that the spirit of them can be too 
often detected in much of the religion of the world. 

It appears to me that the religious service of the 
Deity possesses, under tho lights of nature, a totally 
different character. 

The existence of a supreme Ruler of the world, is 
no doubt the first position to be established in natu¬ 
ral religion; but the proofs of it are so abundant, so 
overpowering to tbeunderstanding,aDd so captivating 
to the sentiments, that I regard this as the simplest, 
the easiest, and the least likely to be disputed, of all 
the branches of the subject. If reflecting intellect 
be possessed, we can scarcely move a step in the in¬ 
vestigation of nature without receiving irresistible 
proofs of divine agency and wisdom. I opened the 
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first book embracing natural science, that came to my 
hand, when composing this lecture. It happened to 
be a Number of the Penny Cyclopaedia, which had 
just been sent in by the bookseller; and I turned up 
the first page that presented itself (p. 151). It 
chanced to be one on Bees, and I read as follows: 
“ In many instances, it is only by the bees travelling 
from flower to flower, that the pollen or farina is 
carried from the male to the female flowers, without 
which, they would not fructify. One species of bee 
would not be sufficient to fructify all the various sorts 
of flowers, were the bees of that species ever so nu¬ 
merous, for it requires species of different sizes and 
different constructions.” M. Sprengel found that, 
“ not only are insects indispensable in fructifying 
different species of Iris, but that some of them, as 
I. Xiphium, require the agency of the larger humble 
bees, which alone are strong enough to force their 
way between the stile-flags; and hence, as these in¬ 
sects are not so common as many others, this Iris is 
often barren, or bears imperfect seeds.” 

This simple announcement proves to my under¬ 
standing, incontestably, the existence and presence 
of a Deity in creation; because we see here an im¬ 
portant end, clearly involving design, accomplished 
by agents altogether unconscious of the service in 
which they are engaged. The bee, performing, all 
unconsciously to itself, the work of fructification of 
the flowers,—and the provision of bees of different 
weigh tsforstile-flags of different strengths,—bespeak, 
in language irresistible, the mind and workmanship 
of an intelligent contriver. And who is this con¬ 
triver ? It is not man. There is only one answer 
possible,—it is the Deity; and one object of his select¬ 
ing such a method for operating, may perhaps have 
been, to speak home to the undertandings of mon, con¬ 
cerning his own presence, power, and wisdom. Na¬ 
ture is absolutely overflowing with similar examples. 

But there is another species of proof of the exist¬ 
ence of a God,—that which is addressed to the poetic 
sentiments of man. “ The external world,” says Mr 
Sedgwick, “ proves to us the being of a God, in two 
ways: by addressing the imagination, as well as by 
informing the reason. It speaks to our imaginative 
and poetic feelings, and they are as much a part of 
ourselves as our limbs and our organs of sense. Mu¬ 
sic has no charms for the deaf, nor has painting for 
the blind; and all the touching sentiments and splen¬ 
did imagery borrowed by the poet from the world 
without, would lose their magic power, and might 
as well be presented to a cold statue as to a man, were 
there no pre-ordained harmony between his mind and 
the material beings around him. It is certain that 
the glories of the external world are so fitted to our 
imaginative powers as to give them a perception of 
the Godhead and a glimpse of his attributes; and 
this adaptation is a proof of the existence of God, of 
the same kind (but of greater or less power, accord¬ 
ing to the constitution of our individual minds) with 
that which we derive from the adaptation of our 
Benses to the constitution of the material world.” 
Discourse on the studies of the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, pp. 20, 21. 

Assuming, then, the existence of a Deity as demon¬ 
strable by means of the work of creation, the next 
question is, What can we discover of his character, 
by the exercise of our natural faculties ? 

In answering this question, I observe, in the first 
place, that we cannot possibly discover any thing 
from creation concerning his person, or personal his¬ 
tory, if I may use Buch expressions, because there is 
no manifestation of these in the external world. If, 
for example, we were to present a thread of raw silk 
to an intelligent man, and ask him to discover from 
its physical appearances alone, the individual charac¬ 
teristics of the maker of the thread, he would tell us 


that it is impossible to do so, because the object pre¬ 
sented to him does not contain one element from 
which his understanding can legitimately infer a 
single fact in answer to such a question. In like 
manner, when we survey earth, air, and ocean, our 
own minds and bodies, and every page -of creation 
that is open to us, although we perceive thousands 
of indications of the mental qualities of the Creator, 
we receive not one ray of light concerning his form 
of being, his personal history, residence, or individual 
nature. All conjectures on this subject, therefore, 
ore the offspring of fancy or of superstition. 

But we receive from creation overwhelming proofs 
of his mental attributes. In the stupendous mechan¬ 
ism of the heavenk, in which our sun and whole pla¬ 
netary system are but as one wheel, and that so small, 
that although annihilated, its absence would scarcely 
be perceptible to an eye embracing the universe,— 
we perceive indications of power jvhich absolutely 
overwhelm our imaginations. In the arrangements 
of physical and animal creation, we discover proofs 
of wisdom without limits; and in the endowment of 
our own minds, and the adaptation of the external 
world to them, we discover evidence of unbounded 
goodness, intelligence, and justice. 

The inference which I draw from these manifes¬ 
tations of the divine character is this: that God veils 
from us his individual or personal nature, to avert 
from our minds every conception that he stands in 
need of us, or of our homage or services, for hit own 
taka ; so that we may have neither temptation nor 
apology for adopting a system of worship, such as we 
should address to a being whom we desired to flatter 
or please by our attentions j—and that he reveals 
to us his moral and intellectual attributes, to inti¬ 
mate to us that the worship which will meet with 
his approbation, is that which will best carry into 
execution His will in that department of creation 
which is placed under the dominion of man as a 
rational and responsible being. Now, what it this 
form of service ? All creation proclaims an answer! 
It is acting in the spirit of the Deity, as manifested in 
his works. If so, natural religion must be progret- 
tive in itaprinciplesand duties, in correspondence with 
our increasing knowledge of the will of the Divine 
Being, expressed in his works; and it really is so. 

Theologians often reproach the religion of nature 
with darkness and uncertainty. They might as le¬ 
gitimately make the same charge against the science 
and philotophy of nature. Up to a very recent period, 
indeed, the science of nature was barren; but the 
reason was, not that in itself it contained no wisdom, 
nor any elements adapted to the profitable use of 
man, but that man’s ignorance was so great) that he 
had not discovered how to study that Bcience in its 
right spirit. As soon as Lord Bacon put him into 
the road to study it wisely, natural philosophy be¬ 
came munificently productive; and at this hour its 
stores continue to yield more end more abundant 
benefits to man, in proportion as they are opened op. 

The same history will hereafter be given of natu¬ 
ral religion. Whlli men were ignorant of every 
principle of science, it was most natural in them 
to ascribe every isolated effect to an Isolated power, 
and to Imagine as many deities as there were agencies 
in the world which they could not reconcile. They 
saw the river waters rolling in mighty torrents to 
the ocean;—their Veneration and Wonder wen 
moved by the power displayed, and they imagined s 
river god as the cause. They perceived the earth 
yielding spontaneously fruits, and flowers, and herb¬ 
age, of the richest kinds; they felt the bounty of 
the gifts, and ignorant of their cause, ascribed went,' 
to a goddess, Ceres. They saw the seasons change, 
and the sun, moon, and planets, present different 
appearances; and deeply impressed with them anl- 
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featations of power which these orbs displayed, but 
ignorant of the cause, they imagined them to be 
deities themselves. All this was the natural effect 
of the human faculties operating in profound igno¬ 
rance of physical causation. 

But since science demonstrated that the planets 
revolve, and rivers flow, in virtue of one law of 
gravitation, we no longer ascribe each action to a 
separate deity, but attribute both to one; and our 
notions of that one are prodigiously enhanced by the 
perception of a single power extending over such 
mighty intervals of space, and operating in all ac¬ 
cording to one uniform law. In proportion, there¬ 
fore, as we advance in knowledge of creation, we 
discover proofs of uniformity, combination, mutual 
relationship, and adaptation, that compel the under¬ 
standing to ascend to one cause, and to concentrate 
in that cause the most transcendent qualities. It is 
thus that our conceptions of the attributes of the 
Divine Being drawn from nature, go on increasing 
in truth, in magnificence, and in beauty, in propor¬ 
tion as we proceed in the acquisition of knowledge j 
and as our rapid progress in it is of recent origin, 
we may well believe that natural religion could not 
earlier have presented much instruction regarding 
the Deity to the understanding or the moral senti¬ 
ments of man. 

But the reproach is made against natural theology, 
that it is barren also in regard to man’s duties. Here 
the same answer occurs. Natural theology teaches 
that it is. man’s duty to perform aright the part 
which God has allotted to him in creation ; but how 
could he discover what that part was, until he be¬ 
came acquainted with himself and with creation ? 
Natural theology was barren in regard to duties, 
only because the knowledge of nature, which alone 
gives it form and substance, had itself scarcely an 
existence in the human mind. Man had not learned 
to read tho record, and was therefore ignorant of 
the precepts which it contained. He was exactly in 
the same condition, in regard to natural religion, in 
which most of us would be, if we had never received 
any but a Gaelic Bible. The whole doctrines and 
precepts of Christianity might be faithfully record¬ 
ed, and most explicitly Bet down in it; but if wc 
could not interpret the characters, of what service 
would the book be to us ? it would be absurd, how¬ 
ever, to object against the Bible itself, on this account, 
that it is barren of instruction. 

In like manner, whenever we shall have inter¬ 
preted aright the constitution of the human mind 
and body, the laws of the physical world, and* our 
relations to it and to God, which constitute the 
record of our duties, inscribed by the Creator in 
the book of nature, wo shall find natural theology 
most copious in its precepts, most express in its in¬ 
junctions, and most peremptory in its demands of 
oIim uico. For example: When we know that He 
has bestowed on man an organ of Philoprogenitive¬ 
ness, and enabled us to comprehend its usos and 
objects, every well-constituted mind feels that this 
gift implies a direct precept from God, that parents 
should love their children. But when we discover 
that this is a mere blind impulse, which may egre- 
giously err, and that God has given us intellect and 
moral sentiments to direct its manifestations, the 
obligation is instantly recognised to Be on all parents, 
to use these faculties, in order to attain the know¬ 
ledge necessary for loving their children according 
to true wisdom. And what is this knowledge! It 
is acquaintance with the bodily constitution and 
mental faculties f>{ children, and with the influence 
of air, diet, exercise, seasons, clothing, mental in- 
• struction, and socioty, upon them; so that the parents 
may be enabled to train them in health, to prepare 
tt)em for becoming virtuous members of society, and 


to secure their present and futnre happiness. If any 
mother, through ignorance of the physical constitu¬ 
tion of her child, shall so mismanage its treatment, 
that it Bhall become miserable, or die, she has ne¬ 
glected a great duty proscribed by natural theology; 
because the moment Bhe perceives that God has 
rendered that knowledge necessary to the welfare oi 
the child, and has given her understanding to acquire 
it, she is guilty of disobedience to his will in omitting 
to seek it. The unhappiness and death of the child 
and her own attendant suffering, are punishments 
which clearly indicate his displeasure. 

I appeal to you who have followed a course of Lec¬ 
tures on Phrenology, and read the “ Constitution of 
Man,” and been satisfied with the general truth of the 
principles unfolded in them, whether you do not per¬ 
ceive these to be duties prescribed in the constitution 
of nature, by the Creator, to parents, with a command 
as clear and explicit, and with a sanction as certain, 
as if He had opened the heavens, and, amidst thunders 
and the shaking of the universe, delivered to them 
the same precepts written on monuments of brass! 
In truth, they are more so; because the authenticity 
of the tablets of brass, like those of stone, might he 
disputed and denied by sceptics, who did not them¬ 
selves see them delivered; while the precepts written 
in our nature, adapted to the constitution of our 
faculties, and enforced by the whole order of oreation, 
stand revealed in a record which never decays nor 
becomes obsolete, and the authenticity of which no 
sceptic can successfully deny. If the precepts therein 
contained be neglected by ignorance, or set at de¬ 
fiance by obstinacy, they never are so with impunity; 
because God in his providence sweeps resistlcssly 
along in the course which lie has revealed, laying in 
the grave the children in whose persons his organic 
laws have been deeply infringed, rendering unhappy 
those in whom they have been materially neglected, 
and rewarding with enjoyment only those in whose 
minds and bodies they have been obeyed. 

Every organ of the body, and every faculty of tho 
inind is a text from which the most valuable lessons 
in natural religion might be drawn ; lessons tho¬ 
roughly adapted to the human understanding, true, 
practical, and beneficial. Natural theology would 
at once impress on them the sanction of the Divinity, 
and enforce them, by shewing that He punishes men 
for their neglect, and rewards them for their obser¬ 
vance, in the ordinary administration of his provi¬ 
dence. If I am sound in tho view which l have la¬ 
boured to establish, that this world really constitutes 
a great theatre of causation, adapted to the animal, 
moral, and intellectual nature of man, so arranged 
as to admit of his becoming prosperous and happy 
in proportion as he becomes thoroughly intelligent 
and moral,—and by no other meanswhat a fertile 
field of precept for the practice of virtue is thus 
opened up to us! How eloquent, how forcible, how 
varied, and how instructive, may not the teachers of 
God’s law and God's will then become, when they 
shall have the whole book of crcatidn opened to them 
for texts; when every line shall be clear, interesting, 
and instructive; and when they shall ho able to 
demonstrate, in the consequences which attenil tho 
fulfilment or neglect of their precepts, that they are 
teaching no vain or fanciful theories, but the truo 
wisdom of God I Conceive for one moment how much 
of useful, interesting, nay, captivating instruction, 
might be delivered to a general audience, by merely 
expounding the functions, uses, and abuses of the 
various organs of the body necessary to health, and 
of the organs and faculties of the mind, holding up 
the constitution of each as a Divine intimation to 
man, *nd the consequences of using Or abusing each, 
as solemn precepts from the Divinity, addressed to his 
understanding and his moral and religious feelings! 
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In presenting these views for your acceptance, 11 
assume that it is possible to discover important duties 
by studying the institutions of the Creator; and in 
the first Lecture, I stated that l< it is accordance with 
the dictates of all the faculties harmoniously com¬ 
bined, which constitutes certain actions virtuous, and 
discordance with them which constitutes other actions 
vicious.” An objection to this doctrine, however, 
has been stated in the following words;—“ Here we 
would ask, whose ‘ enlightened intellect ’ is referred 
to in the above passage, or how we can know when 
our own becomes sufficiently enlightened to be taken 
as a guide! Is this giving us one moral standard, 
or many ? ” I would answer this question by pro¬ 
pounding to the objector another. What moral 
standard does he himself possess ? He will probably 
answer, “the Scriptures;” but I reply that the 
Scriptures are differently interpreted by different 
minds; and I again inquire, Whose mind constitutes 
the standard of infallible interpretation? The Pope 
answers, that the minds of himself and of his cardinals, 
acting in council, do so. The General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, however, deny the preten¬ 
sions of the Pope and cardinals, and virtually claim 
it as belonging to themselves. Tfie Episcopalians, 
Unitarians, and Universal ists, on the other hand, 
affirm that the Church of Scotland has no more 
legitimate claim to infallibility in interpreting Scrip¬ 
ture, than the Pope. Where, then, is the standard 
to be found ? In my opinion, the decisions of those 
individuals who possess the largest development of 
the moral and intellectual organs, and the most 
favourable combination of them in relation to each 
other and to the organs of the animal propensities ; 
who also possess the most active temperaments, and 
who have cultivated all these gifts to the highest 
advantage, will be entitled to the greatest respect as 
authorities on morals and religion, whether these be 
founded on interpretations of God’s works, or on in¬ 
terpretations of {Scripture. If this standard be im¬ 
perfect, I know of no other. 

Again—If these views be well founded, how un¬ 
productive of real advantage must the preaching and 
teaching of Christianity necessarily be, while the 
duties prescribed by Nature are ignorantly ne¬ 
glected ! Nothing appears to be more preposterous, 
than for human beings to pray, evening and morn¬ 
ing, to their Maker,—“ Thy kingdom come. Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven and all the 
while to close their eyes against perception of the 
means appointed by God for realizing his kingdom 
and doing his will on earth ! So far from the duties 
prescribed by natural theology being either barren 
or adverse to Christianity, it appears to mo that 
practical Christianity has remained, to a great ex¬ 
tent, unproductive, misunderstood,and comparatively 
feeble, in consequence of the dictates of natural theo¬ 
logy having been unknown and neglected. If I am 
correct in the single position, that men in whom the 
coronal region and the anterior lobe of the brain are 
large, are naturally alive to the truth and excellence 
of practical Christianity, while those in whom these 
regions, particularly the coronal, are deficient, are 
naturally opposed to, or indifferent about it,—how 
important does it become to obey all the dictates of 
natural theology for improving the development of 
the brain, as a preliminary condition, indispensable 
to the general introduction of the morality of Jesus 
Christ! The clerical teachers of mankind in all civi¬ 
lized countries are placed at present in a position 
which few of them understand. The theology which 
constitutes the distinctive creed of each sect is scho¬ 
lastic and dogmatical, resting on words and inter- 
pretations of words based on no natural foundation, 
ami unconnected with any natural science. The dis¬ 
coveries which have been made since these creeds 


were fnamed, in Astronomy, Geology, and Physiology, 
have brought facts concerning physical nature and 
the nature of man to light, which were never dreamt 
of by the authors of these formulae of belief, and 
which yet bear directly on their merits. A know¬ 
ledge of these sciences is becoming widely diffused 
among the people, and the effects are already dis¬ 
cernible in the United 'States of America, France, 
and Germany, where religious discussion is freely 
maintained. There the ancient formulas are every 
day falling more and more into disrepute ; while nj 
satisfactory substitute for them has yet been intro¬ 
duced. This cannot be achieved until the record of 
nature he honestly and fearlessly contrasted with 
that of Scripture, and justice done to both. When 
will the clergy open their eyes to this fact ? 


LECTURE XIX. • 

RELIGIOUS DUTIES OF MAN. 

Natural Theology prolific in moral precept.—Its dictates 
compared with those of the Ten Commandments—An¬ 
swer to the objection that Natural Theology exclude, 
prayer—Dr Barrow, Dr Heyiin, and Lord Kuines quoted 
—Worship of the Deity rational. 

In my last Lecture, I mentioned that natural re¬ 
ligion is based on the sentiments of Veneration, 
Wonder, and Hope, which are innate in man, and 
which give him the desire to discover, and the dis¬ 
position to worship and obey, a supernatural Power; 
that it is the duty of the intellect to direct theeo, 
sentiments to their proper objects; and that the in¬ 
tellect obtains much needful illumination from the 
study of Nature. I regarded the province of reason 
to be to unfold the character and will of God, in so 
far as these are discoverable in the works of creation. 

I observed, that, on this account, natural theology 
must always keep pace with natural science; science 
being merely a methodical unfolding of what God 
has done and instituted in creation. Hence 1 in¬ 
ferred that our notions of tlia character of God will 
be more correct and sublime, in proportion os we 
become better acquainted with his works; and that 
our perception of our duties will bo clearer and 
more forcible, in proportion as we compare correctly 
our own constitution with his other natural institu¬ 
tions. I concluded the last Lecture by observing 
that natural theology is in reality extremely prolific 
in precepts, and imperative in enforcing obedience, 
whenever we know how to read the record. In 
elucidation of this remark, I shall now compare tbo 
Ten Commandments with the dictates of natural 
theology, and you shall judge for yourselves whether 
the same law is not promulgated in both. In order to 
see the precept, however, in natural theology, be it 
remembered that you must be able to read the record 
in which it is written; that is to say, you must un¬ 
derstand the constitution of the external world, and 
that of your own nature, to such an extent as to be 
capable of perceiving what God intimates that a 
rational being, capable of comprehending both, 
should do, and abstain from doing, in consequence 
of that constitution. If you are ignorant of this 
natural record, then the duties which it contains will 
appear to you to be mere fancies, or gratuitous as¬ 
sumptions ; -anil the observations which I am about 
to make will probably seem unfounded, if not ir¬ 
reverent. But with every indulgence for the igno¬ 
rance of natural institutions, in which the imperfec¬ 
tions of our education have left most of our minds', 

I beg to be forgiven for not bowing before the de¬ 
cisions of that ignorance, but to be permitted to 
appeal to the judgment of men poeseedng the most: 
extended knowledge. If there be Individuals here;< 
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who have seriously studied natural science, and also 
the structure and functions of the human body, and 
the nature and functions of the mind, as revealed by 
Phrenology, they have learned to read the record of 
natural theology, and have prepared their minds by 
knowledge to interpret it aright; and to them I ad¬ 
dress the following observations. 

The Ten Commandments are given forth in the 
Book of Exodus, which narrates that they were de¬ 
livered by God himself to Moses, written on tables 
of stone. If we find that every one of them Is writ¬ 
ten clearly and indelibly also in the human consti¬ 
tution, and is enjoined by natural religion, this must 
strengthen the authority of Scripture, by shewing 
that nature harmonizes with its dictates. 

.The first commandment is—“ Thou Shalt have no 
Other gods before me." 

This forbids an abuse of Veneration ; and all na¬ 
ture, when rightly understood, proclaims one God, 
and enforces the same commandment. The nations 
who are lost in superstition and given up to idolatry, 
are profoundly ignorant of natural science. In pro¬ 
portion os wo become acquainted with nature, the 
harmony of design and unity of power displayed in 
the most distant portions of the universe, proclaim 
more and more forcibly the unity of the Designing 
Mind; and hence the authority of this commandment 
becomes stronger and stronger as science and natural 
religion advance in their conquests. 

The second—“ Thou shalt not bow down thyself 
to them nor serve them,” &c. 

This is a repetition or amplification of the same 
precept. 

Third—“ Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain.” 

This Is still directed against an abuse of Venera¬ 
tion. As soon as the intellect is enlightened by 
natural religion, in regard to the real attributes of 
the Deity,—reverence and obedience to him, as pro¬ 
scribed by these commandments, aro irresistibly felt 
to be right, and conformable to the dictates of the 
natural law; while all irreverence and profanity are 
os clearly indicated to be wrong. 

Fourth —“ Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it 
holy,” 4c .—“ In it thou shalt not do any work,” &c. 

This enjoins giving rest to the muscular frame on 
the seventh day, that the brain may be able to mani¬ 
fest the moral and intellectual faculties with more 
complete success. It ordains also, that bn that day 
the moral and intellectual faculties shall be exclu¬ 
sively devoted to the study and contemplation of God 
and his works, and to the doing of his will. 

Every line of our bodily and mental constitution 
coincides with this precept. Phrenology, which is a 
branch of natural philosophy, shews that the mind 
' depends for Its powers of acting on the stato of the 
. bndn, and that if constant muscular labour be en¬ 
dured, the brain will be inert, and all our moral, 

’ rellgloW, and intellectual faculties will become ob¬ 
tuse and dull on the other hand, that if we indulge 
la ceaseless mental exertion, we shall exhaust and 
Weary out our brains by over-activity, and become 
at length incapable ofl beneficial application to morul 
and religious duties. Thus the obligation to rest in 
' due season, is written as clearly in our constitution 
as in the Fourth Commandment. . 

Indeed, our natural constitution commands not 
only an extent of repose from labour equal to that 
prescribed by the commandment, but greatly more, 
ft imposes on us the duty of resting from labour 
several hours every day in our lives, and dedicating 
them to the study and practice of the will of God. 
The observance, however, which it prescribes of the 
seventh day, is somewhat different from that taught 
by human interpreters of the Fourth Commandment. 
On this subject^ the Sew Testament is silent, so that 


the mode of observing Sunday is left to the discre- 
tidn of men. Our Scottish divines, in general, for¬ 
bid walking or riding, or any other form of exercise 
and recreation on Sundays, as a contravention of the 
Fourth Commandment. In our constitution, on the 
other hand, God proclaims that while incessant 
labour, through its influence on the mental organs, 
blunts our moral, intellectual, and religious faculties, 
abstinence from all bodily exertion, and the practice 
of incessant mental application for one entire day, even 
on religion, are also injurious to the welfare of both 
body and mind; and that on the seventh day, there 
is no exception to the laws which regulate our func¬ 
tions on other days. These require that air, exercise, 
and mental relaxation should alternate with moral, 
religious, and intellectual studies. Accordingly, 
natural theology teaches us to transfer a portion of 
the Sunday’s rest and holiness to every one of the 
other days of the week, and to permit on the Sun¬ 
days as much of air, exercise, and recreation, as will 
preserve the mental organs in the best condition for 
performing their moral, religious, and intellectual 
duties. 

In the New Testament, no express injunction is 
laid on Christians to observe the first day of the 
week in the same manner that the Jews were com¬ 
manded in the Old Testament to observe the last 
day of the week, or Sabbath. In point of fact, there 
is no explicit prescription in the New Testament of 
any particular mode of observing the first day of 
the week. While, therefore, all Christian nations 
have agreed in considering themselves not bound by 
the Fourth Commandment to observe the seventh day, 
or Jewish Sabbath, they have differed in regard to 
the mode of observing the first day of the week; 
and, as the Scripture prescribes no definite rule, 
each nation has adopted such forms of observance as 
appeared to itself to bo most accordant with the 
general spirit of Christianity. Thus, in Catholic 
countries, amusements are permitted on Sundays 
after divino service; in Scotland, amusements and 
labour, except works of necessity and mercy, are 
prohibited. In Scotland, also, Sunday commences 
at twelve o’clock on Saturday night, and ends at 
twelve o’clock on Sunday night. In Massachusetts, 
on the other hand, different views are entertained. 
While Chap. 60, Sects. 1st, 2d, and 3d, of the lie- 
vised Statutes, prohibits all persons from doing any 
work, and from travelling on “ the Lord’s day,” 
Sect. 4th declares that day, for the purposes of these 
sections, “ to include the time between the midnight 
preceding and the sun-setting of the said day.” Accor¬ 
ding to the Scottish law, therefore, Sunday consists 
of twenty-four hours, at all seasons of the year; 
while according to the “ Revised Statutes of Massa¬ 
chusetts” it consists only of sixteen and a half hours 
on the 22d of December, and stretches out as the 
days lengthen, but never exceeds nineteen and a half 
hours at any period. Hence, in Scotland, a person 
would be fined or imprisoned for doing acts after 
sunset, on the Sunday evening, which in Massachu¬ 
setts ore entirely lawful. Again, in the Revised 
Statutes of this commonwealth, it is declared, by 
Sect. 5, that no person shall be present at any game, 
sport, play, or public diversion, except concerts of 
sacred music, upon the evening next preceding or 
following the Lord’s day,” under the penalty of pay¬ 
ing a fino of five dollars. In Edinburgh, the best 
plays and public entertainments are brought forth 
on the “ evening next preceding the Lord’s day,” 
or Saturday evening,—and ore then most numerous¬ 
ly attended; so that in Boston a Christian is fined 
in five dollars, for doing, on that evening, what 
Christian in Edinburgh is permitted to do without 
any penally whatever. This shews how far each of 
these states assumes the power to itself of determin- 
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Ing what may and may not be done on the first day 
of the week ; a clear indication that no positive rule j 
is laid down in Scripture for tho guidance of all 
nations. 

On the continent of Europe, both Roman Catholics 
and Protestants devote a considerable portion of 
Sunday to recreation. This may be carried, in some 
instances, too far; but unless the Scriptures abro¬ 
gate the law written by God in our constitution, we 
in Scotland have erred in the opposite extreme. 
The forco of this observation can be appreciated 
only by those who are acquainted with the physio¬ 
logy of the brain. The difference between the ex¬ 
pounder of the Bible and him who unfolds tho na¬ 
tural laws, is this: The former, when he departs 
from the natural laws, can enforce his interpreta¬ 
tions of Scripture only by an arm of flesh. If men 
refuse to forego air, exercise, and recreation on tho 
seventh day, the priest may refuse them church pri¬ 
vileges, or call in the police to fine and imprison 
them; but he can do no more. He cannot change 
the nature of the mind and body; nor will the 
Creator punish tho people for not acting as their 
teacher desires them, in opposition to the natural 
laws. The interpreter of the Book of Nature, on 
the other band, may wield no arm of flesh; but ho 
is enabled to point to the power of God enforcing 
t ie divine laws, and to demonstrate that punishment 
is inseparably connected with infringement, and re¬ 
ward with obedicnco. Tho expounder of Scripture, 
who, without inquiring what God has commanded 
in his natural laws, goes to Parliament, and prays 
for authority to enforce his own interpretation of 
the Fourth Commandment on his country, is met by 
opposition, ridicule, and aversion ;*—ho is astonish¬ 
ed at what he regards as the perverse and irreligious 
character of legislators, and ascribes their conduct 
to the, corruption of human nature. It is the arm of 
the Deity that opposes him. His scheme, in so far 
us it prohibits wholesome recreation, is in opposition 
to tlie divine laws written in the nature of man 
nature speaks with a thousand tongues; and his 
object is baffled by a might which he neithor sees 
m r comprehends. 

This appears to me to be the real cause of tho had 
success in parliament of tho Sabbath-observance bills. 
They clearly conform to nature in so far as they pro¬ 
hibit compulsory labour oil that day; hut they cer¬ 
tainly depart from the laws written by God in our 
constitution, when they tend to discourage and pro¬ 
hibit that extent of recreation on Sundays, which a 
corporeal frame like ours demands, and withqut 
which the mind, while dependent on the brain for its 
energy, cannot put for'., its full vigour either iri 
morals, religion, o- science. I fear that these ideas 
may appear startling to some of my present audience, 
who have not studied the connection of the brain 
with the mind; but believing them to be correct in 
terpretations of tho divine will, I should feel mysel 
guilty of moral cowardice, if I forbore to bring them 
under your notice. 

When, on the other hand, the expounder of Scrip 
ture interprets according to God’s law as revealed in 
nature, he is backed and supported by the whole 
weight of the Divine power and authority in creation, 
and his precepts become irresistible. He needs no 
act of parliament and no police to enforce his edicts. 
The Lord of heaven and earth, who proclaimed the 
law, carries it into execution. 

Tho Fifth Commandment is—“ Honour thy father 
and thy mother,” &c. 

This enjoins an exercise of Veneration towards pa- 

* At the time the text was written. Sir Andrew Agnew 
vras beseeching Parliament to pass a bill for tho better ob¬ 
servance of the Sabbath. 


rents. -Natural theology enforces this precept in tha 
most direct and efficacious manner. There is an organ 
•f Veneration prompting ns to respect virtue, wis¬ 
dom, and experience, and our parents are among its 
natural objects. There is, however, one modification 
of it which natural theology points out, not expressed, 
although implied, in the Fifth CommandmentPa¬ 
rents must render themselves legitimate objects of 
veneration, by manifesting superior moral, intellec¬ 
tual, and religious qualities and attainments, before 
they are authorized to expect tbe sentiment to be 
directed towards them by their offspring. Both 
Scripture and reason require them to do so, and they 
have no warrant from either to exact reverence while 
they neglect their own duties. 

The Sixth Commandment is—“ Thou sbaltnot kill.” 

This forbids an abuse of Destructiveness. In na¬ 
tural theology we find that the dictates of Benevo¬ 
lence, Veneration, and Conscientiousn»*s, all conspire 
with the commandment in forbidding violence; and 
moreover Combativeness and Destructiveness lend 
their aid in enforcing tho precept, because they 
prompt society to retaliate and slay the killer. 

The Seventh Commandment Is—“ Thou shalt not 
commit adultery.” 

This forbids an abuse of Amativeness. In natural 
theology, the whole moral sentiments coqjoin in the 
same prohibition; and they and the intellect carry 
the restrictions and directions greatly farther. They 
prohibit marriages at ages too early and too late; 
marriages of persons related in blood; of persons who 
possess imperfect or immoral developmenta'of brain ; 
of individuals while labouring under any great con¬ 
stitutional malady. In short, natural theology inter¬ 
dicts many abuses of Amativeness not mentioned 
cither in the Old or Now Testament, and it shews 
its authority in the natural laws for its requirements. 
The disregard with which the dictates of natural 
theology in this department are treated, is to be 
traced to profound ignorance that God has issued the 
prohibitions. We are not yet accustomed to regard 
nature as a revelation of God’s will, or,to direct our 
conduct by it; but this is either our fault or our 
misfortune, and it is wrong. 

The Eighth Commandment is—•“ Thou shalt not 
steal.” 

This forbids an abuse of Acquisitiveness. In na¬ 
tural theology, Conscientiousness and the other moral 
sentiments concur in the denunciation of theft, andtho 
intellect points out to the culprit that the indl vtdualf 
who are the subjects of bis depredations, will visit 
him with a treatment which must prove painful to 
himself. 

The Ninth Commandment is—“ Thou shalt not 
bear false witness.” 

This forbids the action of the other faculties with¬ 
out the control of Conscientiousness; all tha moral 
sentiments proclaim the same prohibition. 

The Tenth Commandment is—“ Thou shalt not 
;ovet thy neighbour’s honse,” Ac. 

This forbids an abuse of Acquisitiveness, com¬ 
bined with Self-Esteem, in the form of self-love^ 
seeking gratification at the expense of others. Con¬ 
scientiousness and Benevolence are directly oppOMd 
to such abuses, and condemn them. 

Thus the precepts contained in the Ten Command¬ 
ments are enforced in natural theology by the dictates 
of the whole moral sentiments, and also by the ar¬ 
rangements of the physical and moral worlds, which 
bring evil on those who contravene them. 

Trying these commandments, then, by the stand* 
ards of natural theology, we see no reason to ques¬ 
tion their inherently Divine character; for we find 
them all written in the natural record of the Divine 
will. I may observe, however, that they are not 
l^omplete: As rules of duty; Firstly—they do not 
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forbid, In oxpress terms, abases of Philoprogenitive- 
XMSSS, Adhesiveness, Self-Esteem, Love of Approba¬ 
tion, Benevolence, and many other faculties; and, 
aeoondly, they do not expressly enjoin the direct ex¬ 
ercise of any faculty except that of Veneration. 
There is no commandment prescribing as a duty the 
exercise of Benevolence, Conscientiousness, and Iif- 
tellect, or enforcing legitimate uses of Philopro¬ 
genitiveness, Adhesiveness, Cautiousness, &c. The 
blew Testament far excels the Mosaic law in supply¬ 
ing these deficiencies. First, Christ forbids the 
abuses of all our faculties; secondly, he enjoins the 
active and legitimate exercise of all of them; and, 
thirdly, he clearly proclaims the supremacy of the 
moral sentiments, or teaches the duty of loving our 
neighbours as ourselves ; and natural theology coin¬ 
cides with, and enforces his commands. Want of 
titjse prevents me from shewing this in detail, but 
you can have no difficulty yourselves in following 
out the subject with the lights which you now pos¬ 
sess. 

It has been stated as an insuperable objection to 
these views, that they entirely exclude the practice 
of prayer, praise, and devotion. If God govern by 
general and immutable laws, what, it is asked, is 
the object or advantage of offering him any homage 
or service whatever ? I answer this question in the 
words of Dr Isaac Barrow: “ We do not pray to in¬ 
struct or advise God; not to tell him news or inform 
him of our wants (he knows them, as our Saviour 
telleth U3,_ before we ask): nor do we pray by dint 
of argument to persuade God, and bring him to our 
bent j nor that by fair speech we may cajole him or 
move his affections towards us by pathetical oration: 
not for any such purpose are we obliged to pray. 
But for that it becometh and behoveth us to do, be¬ 
cause it is a proper instrument of bettering, en¬ 
nobling, and perfecting our souls; because it brecd- 
eth most holy affections, and pure satisfactions, and 
worthy resolutions; because it fitteth us for the en¬ 
joyment of happiness, and leadeth us thither: for 
such sad* devotion is prescribed.”* The doctrine 
that God is immutable, that be governs by general 
laws, and that our prayers have no effect on him, 
has been maintained also by two eminent Scottish 
divines, Drs Lgechman and Blair, quotations from 
whom you win find in the ninth chapter of the 
“ Constitution of Man.” I here add the following 
sentiments expressed in “ Theological Lectures at 
Westminster Abbey,” by John Ileylin, I).D., Pre¬ 
bendary of Westminster, and Rector of St Mary-le- 
Strand.f 

Discoursing " concerning prayer,” vol. i. p. 94, 
he says; Your Father knoweth what things ye have 
need of, before ye ask him. These words ore highly 
instructive, and may serve to give us a solid and 
practical knowledge of the true nature of prayer. 
The proper end of prayer is not to inform God of 
our wants, nor to persuade him to relieve them. 
Omniscient as he is, he cannot be informed. Mer¬ 
ciful as he is, he need not be persuaded. The only 
thing wanting is a fit disposition on our part to 
receive his graces. And the proper use of prayer is 
to produce such a disposition in us as to render us 
proper subjects for sanctifying grace to wOrk in, or, 
in other words, to remove the obstacles which we 
ourselves put to his goodness.” 

The same views were taught by the philosophers 
Of the last century. “ The Being that made the 
world,” says Lord Karnes, “ governs it by laws that 
are inflexible, because they are the best; and to 
imagine that he can be moved by prayers, oblations, 
or sacrifices, to vary his plan of government, is an 


impious thought, degrading the Deity to a level with 
ourselves.” His lordship’s opinion as to the advan¬ 
tage of public worship, shews that he did not conceive 
the foregoing viewB of prayer to be in the least in¬ 
consistent with its reasonableness and utility. “ The 
principle of devotion,” he says, “ like most of our 
other principles, partakes of the imperfection of our 
nature; yet, however faint originally, it is capable 
of being greatly invigorated by cultivation and ex¬ 
ercise. Private exercise is not sufficient; nature, 
and consequently the God of nature, requires public 
exercise, or public worship: for devotion is commu¬ 
nicative, like joy or grief; and, by mutual commu¬ 
nication in a numerous assembly, is greatly invigo- 
ratod. A regular habit of expressing publicly our 
gratitude and resignation never fails to purify the 
mind, tending to wean it from every unlawful pur¬ 
suit. This is the true motive of public worship; not 
what is commonly inculcated—that it is "required 
from us as a testimony to our Maker of our obedience 
to his laws. God, who knows the heart, needs no 
such testimony,”*. 

The objection that natural theology excludes de¬ 
votion and praise, is equally unfounded. It no doubt 
excludes both, with the object of gratifying the 
Creator, by expressing to him our approbation of his 
works and government, as we would seek to please 
an oarthly sovereign by addresses conveying to him 
our favourable opinion of his measures. But if our 
moral and religious sentiments be deeply penetrated 
with a sense of our own absolute dependence on his 
power, and with admiration of his greatness and 
goodness;—if our intellects be imbued with clear 
perceptions of his wisdom;—if our whole faculties 
flow towards his laws and institutions, with the most 
earnest desire, to know and to obey them;—and if 
we have been created social beings, so that our souls 
expand in vigour, augment in vivacity, and rise into 
higher sublimity, by acting in concert in the pre¬ 
sence of each other, it appears to me that every form 
of worship and devotion which shall give expression 
to these states of mind, is not only permitted, but 
enjoined by natural religion. It teaches us, however, 
humbly to regard ourselves as enjoying a vast pri¬ 
vilege, and reaping an unspeakable enjoyment, in 
being thus permitted to lift up our minds to God; 
and it extinguishes the thought, as impious and un¬ 
warrantable, that, by our devotions, we can render 
God happier or better; or pay back, by any service 
of ours, his boundless gifts to us. Natural theology 
also discountenances overy conception of our pleasing 
God by professions of respect which we do not feel, 
or of propitiating his favour by praises of his laws, 
while we neglect and infringe them. It also teaches 
that the whole of human kind are equally the chil¬ 
dren of God; because it demonstrates that He has 
formed after one pattern all the nations of the earth, 
governs them by the same laws,offers them the same 
means of happiness, and visits them with the same 
punishments when they transgress his statutes. 
Finally—It attaches no value to opinions, faith, or 
belief, apart from actions; because it shews that it 
is only by practically doing that which God has 
prescribed in the record of his will, that we can 
reap enjoyment or avoid evil. In short, it renders 
the practice of our duty a test of the sincerity, and 
the results of that practice a criterion of the sound¬ 
ness of our belief. This appears to me to be also 
the essential character of Christianity. 

You will observe that in this summary there is 
no notice of punishment and reward, or of forgive- 

* Sketches, B. JII., Sk. 3. ch. iii. § I. St Augustin 
state* T|pws substantially similar, in his 130th Epistle 
“ To Proba,” quoted in “ The Church of the Fathers.” 
1840, p. 260. 


• First Sermon on the Duty of Prayer, 
t 1743—Tonson and Draper in the Strand, 46. 
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nwi for transgressions, in a future state. On this 
(mint natural theology, like the Jewish Dispensation, 
appears to me to be silent 


LECTURE XX. 

OBJECTIONS CONSIDEEED. 

Clerical hostility to the scientific education of the people— 
Intellectual cultivation not only not adverse to practical 
Christianity, but favourable to its reception—Instance of 
the Hindoos—Mistaken views of religious persons in for¬ 
mer times with respect to witchcraft— The Pope’s method 
of averting cholera by a religious procession—Clerical 
hostility to Phrenology and the doctrine of the natural 
laws—These the allies, not the foes, of Christianity— 
Conclusion. 

In concluding those Lectures, 1 beg your attention 
to a denouncement of the whole course of study in 
which we have been engaged, which appeared in the 
prospectus of The Christian Herald.* “ All sorts of 
literary machinery, newspapers, lectures, treatises, 
magazines, pamphlets, school-books, libraries of 
knowledge, for use or for entertainment, are most 
diligently and assiduously set in motion, if not for 
purposes directly hostile to the gospel, at least on 
the theory that men may be made good and happy 
without the gospel; nay, though the gospel were 
forgotten as an old wives’ fable. It were well if 
they who know the wretched infatuation of such 
views were alive to the importance of at least at¬ 
tempting to set similar machinery in motion for the 
production of a religious impression. 5 ’ The prospec¬ 
tus continues—“ it is impossible, even if it were de¬ 
sirable, to check the current of cheap popular litera¬ 
ture : but it may bo possible, through faith and 
prayer, to turn it more nearly into a right channel.” 
The impossibility of checking, is here assigned as the 
paramount reason for attempting to direct the cur¬ 
rent ; whence we may infer that these respectable 
divines would have stopjjcd it if they could. Let us 
inquire, therefore, with becoming deference, but 
with the freedom of men who have the privilege of 
thinking for themselves, into the grounds of these 
opinions and charges. 

Let us assume, for the sake of argument, that the 
\ iews of faith and doctrine entertained by our con¬ 
demning censors arc all sound; and let us suppose 
an angel to bo sent from heaven to teach a celestial 
choral symphony to men, in order to prepare them, 
on entering the realms of bliss, to join in the strains 
of their new abode: This might be conceived, with¬ 
out imagining the angel to create new faculties—his 
object being only to elevate, quicken, and improve 
those that exist in human nature. This would be 
an illustration of the relation in which supernatural 
truths would stand to the moral and intellectual 
faculties of man. The truths of Scripture would 
not create new powers and organs in us; they would 
only purify, exalt, and guide those which we pre¬ 
viously possessed. T observ e farther, that, in this caso 
those individuals who possessed the largest and the 
best cultivated organs of Tune and Time, would be 
in the best condition to profit by the angelic teacher’s 
instructions; and 1 ask whether those individuals 
who enjoy the most vigorous and best exercised moral 
and intellectual faculties will not, by parity of 

* The Christian Herald was a cheap weekly periodical, 
conducted by members of tha Church of Scotland, and de¬ 
voted exclusively to religion. The prospectus was issued in 
January 1836. It has since ceased or changed its title. 


reason, be best prepared to profit by the lessons c* 
Scripture ? 

How would it strike you, then, if the angello 
teacher were to reproach the human professors of 
music, whom he found on earth instructing their 
pupils in the best music which they knew, and teach¬ 
ing them the practice of the art,—with the offence of 
treating the divine symphony as on old wives’ fable? 
They might most reasonably answer, “ 0 angel of 
light, we and our pupils are humble men, and we do 
not enjoy the gifts of inspiration. We cannot cause 
the solemn organ to roll forth its pealing strains, 
until we have studied its stops, and accustomed our 
mortal fingers to press its keys. We cannot make 
the dorian llute breathe it a soft melodies, until we 
have learned its powers, and practised the delicate 
movements without which it yields only discordant 
sounds. We mem no disrespect to.vour heavenly 
air, but we mortal men cannot produce music at all 
until the mental faculties and bodily organs, on 
which musical skill depends, have been trained to 
the art, and we arc now instructing ourselves in our 
own humble way. Wo are exercising our mental 
faculties and our physical powers, to bring them into 
a condition to hear, feel, comprehend, and execute 
the exalted duty which you assign to us. Do not, 
then, reprimand us for acting according to our na¬ 
ture; help and encourage us, and you will discover 
that those of us who have most assiduously studied 
and practised our earthly music will most, readily 
and successfully acquire your hem only stsrfms.” 

The angel might blush at this reproof. Hut the 
I simile is applicable to the divines who now denounce 
us, the teachers of natural science, as guilty of im¬ 
piety. The truths of Scripture are addressed to tho 
identical faculties with which we study human 
science. They are the samo intellectual powers 
which judge of the evidence and import of Scrip¬ 
ture, and of the truths of Chemistry, Geology, and 
1’hrenology, and they are the same moral and re¬ 
ligious sentiments which glow with the love of tho 
God of the New Testament, and with that of the 
God of natural religion : nay, not only are tho 
faculties tho same, but their objects are tho name. 
Thera are jiot two Gods, but ono God ; and there aro 
not two linos of duty, but one law of obedience pje- 
cribed, in both of the records. Christianity is not 
diffused miraculously in our day: # and unless the 
sentiments and intellectual powers to which it is 
addressed be previously cultivated by exercise and 
illuminated by knowledge, its cumin uni cat ions fall 
on stony ground and take no roof. In May 1835, 
the missionary. Mr Duff, told the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, that, in consequence of 
the minds of tl e Hindoos being entirely deficient in 
this previous exercise anil training, the gospel ap¬ 
peared to them actually like an old wives’ fable. 
He preached it in its purity and its might; yet it 
fell dead on their ears, and was lost. What remedy 
did he propose t To do the very thing for which we 
are now vituperated by our reverend pastors; he 
begged the Assembly to provide funds to enable him 
to teach the rudiments of physical science and the 
elements of useful knowledge to the Hindoos, to 
prepare them for comprehending the gospel. And 
he w as right. The elements of science are the truths 
of God adapted by him to the constitution of the 
human faculties, just as the atmosphere is adapted 
by him to the human lungs, and the lungs to it. As 
the lungs arc invigorated by respiring atmospheric 
air, so are tho intellectual and moral faculties ren¬ 
dered alert and energetic, and prepared at once to 
discriminate and to appreciate truth, by the study 
of natural science. On the other hand, until they 
bo so cultivated and quickened, they are the ready 
dupes of superstition, and are not prepared to reap 
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the full benefit even of Christianity. Reflect on 
the state of Spain, Portugal, and Italy, and you will 
learn the consequences of profound ignorance of 
natural science on the religious condition of the 
people. Gross superstition holds the place of ra¬ 
tional devotior, and senseless ceremonies are the 
substitutes for practical morality. 

Our own population are more enlightened than 
the people of these countries, but they still continue 
too ignorant of natural science, and particularly of 
the philosophy of mind. As neither they nor their 
clerical teachers appear to give due effect to the 
truth which I am now expounding,—that Chris¬ 
tianity requires cultivated faculties before it can pro¬ 
duce its full beneficial effects,—1 beg leave to illus¬ 
trate this proposition a little more in detail. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, divines 
and the people at large, both in England and Scot¬ 
land, were in full possession of tho Scriptures. Tho 
reformation was completed, and printing was in 
active operation; yet, in these centuries, clergymen 
sitting as judges condemned old women to tin; flames 
as witches. What was the cause of this barbarijjf? 
At that time there was neither physical nor mental 
science; the phenomena of nature were supposed to 
be under the influence of magicians, of evil spirits, 
and of the devil and these unhappy women, the 
victims of ignorance, cruelty, and superstition, were 
believed to be in league with the powers of dark¬ 
ness. Ijj was the dawn of physical science which 
opened uj> the mention to the human intellect, and 
revealed R as the Vast domain of God; whereas, be¬ 
fore that dawn; igtiorant divines, with tho Bible in 
their hands, had mistaken it for tho realm of the 
devil. It was science that delivered the clergy and 
their flocks 'from the practice of cruelties, from which 
the unaiddd Pible had not sufficed' tif protect them. 
It is ncMpTOhrageSient to the Bible to say this, bo- 
cause it ! WW*^iever'intended to supersede the study 
of God’S.wflh%s revealed iirtlic records of creation ; 
and, ilkjfcilljjlg into sf^ehstition, the clergy and 
people'vveijs sjBTering the penalty of having omitted 
to discharg^fflaAluty to Uod and to themselves. 
'•‘AgaiSfl’ mentioned to you at an early stage of 
these lectures, t&ut when Rome was thre^ened with 
cMera,Hnthe yeaj?‘l&35, the Pope, and Cardinals 
cwried a Hgck image of the Virgin m Holcmn pro- 
Assion through the streets; while our public autho¬ 
rities, lln similar circumstances, cleaned the whole 
city from filth, purified the alleys and confined courts 
hy fumigation, wovided wholesome food and cloth- 
, ing for the poor? and organized hospitals for the 
reception of the sick. What was the cause of this 
difference of conduct? Will our clergy represent 
the cause of this proceeding of the Italians to have 
been solely thpir want of the Bible ? This may have 
been one cause; but it is notorious, that both in our 
own country and in Protestant Germany, although 
the laity enjoyed the Scriptures, they continued su- 
! perstilllous, fierce, and cruel, until human science 
•. dawned on their minds, and co-operated with the 
Bible in developing the spirit of Christianity. The 
Roman clergy and people were ignorant of physio¬ 
logy and the laws of the animal economy, and their 
dull minds perceived no connection between the dis¬ 
ease and the condition of their bodies. Edinburgh, 
on the contrary, was the seat of an enlightened school 
of medicine, and her leading men discerned tho con¬ 
nection between impure air, filth, low diet, and defi¬ 
cient clothing,—and disease of every kind. They 
therefore, although as ignorant as the Pope himself 
of the special causes of tho cholera, knew how to act 
in conformity with the general principles of health. 
They were aware, that whatever tended to promote 
the strength of the body and the tranquility of the 
mind, would serve to abate the virulence even of an 


unknown disease, and the result corresponded with 
their principles. Here the procession of the Virgin 
would have been regarded as a mockery of the human 
understanding, and an insult to the majesty of heaven. 
But how have we come to entertain views so much 
more rational than those of our Roman brethren ? 
Not by exclusively studying the Scriptures; because 
the Pope and Cardinals who prescribed that proces¬ 
sion certainly possessed the Scriptures, although they 
I may have withheld them from their flocks; but by 
| the study of the anatomy and physiology of the body, 
and the laws of the animal economy in general. It 
will be admitted that the citizens of Edinburgh acted 
the more purely Christian part in this emergency. 
Yet their superior knowledge of physical science was 
one great cause of their superior Christian practice. 
Why, then, should our clerical guides charge us with 
contempt of the Bible, because we teach the people 
the very knowledge which serves to render them 
willing, able, and intelligent co-operators with the 
plans of Providence in the natural world; which 
guards their minds from becoming the slaves of 
superstition; and which, by cultivating their moral 
and intellectual faculties, renders them apt learners 
of the precepts of Christianity ? 

But I am led to believe that Phrenology and the 
doctrine of tho natural laws have specially at¬ 
tracted the displeasure of these clerical guides, and 
that phrenologists are considered to be particularly 
chargeable with the sin of aiming at making men 
“ good and happy without the gospel.” It is agree¬ 
able to find that we are charged with no worse of¬ 
fence, than attempting to make men “ good and 
happy,” even although our method of doing so bo 
disapproved of. I admit that I do not teach the gospel 
in these lectures ; neither do professors of Chemistry 
and Anatomy teach it in their courses. But the rea¬ 
son is, that it is the duty of the clergy themselves, 
and not that of the professors of natural science, to 
teach the gospel to the people. 

What, however, does Phrenology teach.? It teaches 
the organs, functions, uses, amCabuses of each of our 
faculties; it shews us that the moral and intellectual 
powers are given to guide our inferior feelings ; and 
it informs us that we must qbserve the organic laws 
in order to preserve our brains in health, otherwise 
our mental powers will he impeded and deranged in 
their action. It leads us, in short, to study ourselves , 
and our relations to the external world, and to prac¬ 
tise the duties thence discoverable, as acts of obe¬ 
dience to the will of God. The result is, that in¬ 
stead of being lost in a mist of vague notions of 
what constitutes sin, and what righteousness, our 
disciples are enabled to distinguish good from evil, 
in the uses and abuses of their faculties : Instead of 
wandering amidst dark superstitions, and mistaking 
the natural impulses of the propensities for sugges¬ 
tions of the devil, and those of the moral and reli¬ 
gious sentiments for direct influences from heaven, 
they recognise the true sources of both, and use the 
natural, and, therefore, the most successful means, 
to subdue the former, and to sustain, regulate, and 
direct the latter. They are taught to avoid tho 
inconsistency of praying to God for health, or other 
benefits, while they blindly neglect every law of 
physiology on which health, or the realization of 
their other desires, depends. We urge the impera¬ 
tive necessity of first obeying G.od’s laws of health, 
established in our constitution, and his other natural 
laws related to the objects prayed for; and then, and 
then only, to venture to ask him for his blessing and 
his benefits. Instead of seeing in the external world 
only a vast confusion of occurrences, in which some¬ 
times tfre good triumph, and sometimes the wicked, 
—in which the imagination is bewildered, and the 
moral affections disappointed in not racognisiug God 
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—they are taught to study the different objects and 
beings in nature ; to trace their relations and laws; 
to mark their uniformity of action, their beneficial 
applications, as well as their noxious influences : and 
to regulate their own conduct accordingly. Their 
eyes are thus opened to the magnificent spectacle of 
a world full of the wisdom and goodness of God, 
specially adapted by Him to man's moral and intel¬ 
lectual powers, pervaded in every department by an 
intelligible and efficient government, and the whole 
tending regularly and systematically to favour vir¬ 
tue, and to punish vice. They recognise the duties 
of temperance and activitymoral, intellectual, 
and religious cultivation,—of affection to kindred, 
—of the love of mankind, and of God,—and, above 
all, of obedience to God’s will,—to be engraven on 
their bodily and mental constitutions, and to he en¬ 
forced by the external creation. Is it, then, treating 
the gosflol as an old wives’ fable, to teach the people 
such knowledge as this? Is it “ a wretched infatu¬ 
ation,” on our part, thus to prepare the mind, by a 
pure, invigorating, and elevating cultivation, to re¬ 
ceive, profit by, and practise, the precepts of that 
very gospel itself? And what are these divines 
themselves doing ? 

I find, in a review of the Christian Herald in a 
London Newspaper,'* the following remarks on this 
subject: “The natural world is too intere>ting to 
the human intellect to he quietly laid on the shelf, 
or to be forgotten as an old wi\es’ fable, and in¬ 
quiring minds will continue to study it, in spite of 
denunciations such as those now cited. If the divines 
do not connect Christian theology with philosophy 
and science, they will every year find a spirit gain¬ 
ing strength against them, which will ultimately 
compel them to follow this course,at whatever trouble 
and disappointment to themselves. In this Journal 
(tin* Christian Herald) they treat the whole material 
creation with exactly the same neglect with which 
they accuse the authors of worldly literature ami 
science,of treating Revelation; and with less show 
of reason. Scientific writers are entitled to say that 
this world comes first, and that, in unfolding its phi¬ 
losophy, they are preparing the way for the clergy 
to teach the doctrines that relate to futurity. But 
the clergy, in proceeding at once to the concerns of 
the next world, begin at the end. They proceed to 
tell the people how to reap the harvest, without 
teaching them how to cultivate and manure the soil, 
and how to sow the seed.” Those remarks are so 
directly applicable to the point under consideration, 
that 1 cannot add to their force. I only remark, 
further, that 1 have hitherto abstained from retalia¬ 
tion for the condemnation poured out against these 
lectures from the pulpitt and the press ; and all that 
1 now do is, respectfully to beg of you to consider, 
whether, if it be a truth in nature, that large, ener¬ 
getic, and well-exercised moral and religious organs 
are necessary to vigour of mind, anil that obedience 
to'God's natural laws is necessary to the profitable 
reception and practice of Christianity, divines would 
not he better employed in inquiring patiently into 
the truth of these propositions,—and if they find 
them to be true, in teaching and acting in accor¬ 
dance with them, and encouraging others to do the 
same,—-than in shutting their eyes against the pal¬ 
pable light of God, and denouncing us as unfaithful 
to liis cause, when only they themselves are igno- 
lantly vilifying His institutions. 

Again, Phrenology shews that inoral and religious 
sentiments, enlightened by intellect, have been in¬ 
tended to guide the inferior faculties of man; and 

* The Courier of 17th March 183C. 

f Wink these lectures were in con**M of being delivered, 
one of the ministers of Edinburg! preached against them. 



>y the study of political economy you will discover 
that the whole relations of the differe^members of 
the state, and also of different natioi^W)W& 5 £s eacu 
other, uniformly produce good vvheiff 
in accordance with the dictates of' 
faculties, and evil and suffering when thej 
from them : that is to say, when the laws of 
particular people approach to the closest conformity 
with the dictates of benevolence and justice, they 
become most beneficial to the whole public body, 
and when they depart from them, they become mosf 
injurious; also, when a nation ill its treaties and re¬ 
lations with foreign states, acts on the principles of 
benevolence and justice, and limits its own exactions 
by these principles, it reaps the greatest possible 
advantages, while it suffers evil in proportion as it 
attempts to gain by selfishness, rapine, force, or 
fraud. These truths, l say, aro rendered clear by 
tho combined sciences of Phrenology, which proves 
the existence, nature, and objects of our moral facul¬ 
ties, and Political Economy, which unfolds the effects 
on human welfare of different political, economical, 
and legislative institutions and systems of action. I 
appeal to every man possessed of common understand¬ 
ing, whether teachers of such doctrines are or aro 
not preparing the public mind for tho practical de¬ 
velopment of that grand Christian condition of so¬ 
ciety, in which all men shall endeavour to act as 
brothers, and love their neighbours as themselves. 
Nay, not only so, but 1 request you to consider the 
futility of teaching these sublime precepts {o a people 


left in the mazes of selfishness, which is their in¬ 
evitable condition until their minds be imbued with 
the truth, that the world is actually constituted in 
harmony with the dictates of the mora^ sentiments 
of man. & 

Your time mil not permit me-to extend these re¬ 
marks farther; but nothing would be more easy than 
to trace the whole circle pf the sciences, and show 
how each of them, by the will of God in 

its own department, a pioneer to the 

practical development of Christianity* 

It is true that we do nof’\:aiTji5rtj|fc% 
these applications in our lecturetfMWa 
this is thp^jpround of the charge against us : 
do we not do* so ? Because it ip the*^eqR|rjj|j| 
dignified province bf the clergjHChcm^fl sfi(R 
ply them. Would you reprojto^tho P^Ugbrafltf}Pn 9 
in spring tilled, manured, and sowed your be¬ 

cause he. lmd not in spring also, and with plough 
for a sickle, reaped the crop ? KqAjj&y unroasqpable 
and unfounded is this charge agairm^U 9 * We are tho 
humble husbandmen, tilling, manuring, and sowing 
the seeds of knowledge in the public mind, and to 
the clergy is allotted tho not less important charge 
of tending the corn in its growth and reaping the 
golden harvest. 

The cultivation of the moral nature of a being 
journeying through life on his way to a futuM^sthte, 
bears the same relation to his preparation for eter¬ 
nity, that tilling and sowing in spring bear to the 
reaping of the. fruits of liar vest. Jt is clear, then, 
that if we are cultivating, enlightening, and im¬ 
proving the mental powers of our audiences for 
the duties imposed on them in this world, we aro 
rendering them also fitter for the next; and that 
divines should dovetail their own instruction with. 



ours, in so far as we disseminate truth, and should 
carry forward the pupils to whom we have taught 
the rudiments of natural knowledge, to the full 
perfection of rational and Christian men. But hw 
tho real cause of their hostility presents itseUp 
They really do not yet know bow to do so. PhrfV 
nology, which unfolds the uses and relatjont©f 
tho human faculties, and which, for the first. time 
since man was cjr«4*ed, enables him to discover 
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his Oku p' tion i p the world which ho inhabits, 
)s a scieni /»s it vre, only of yesterday. It is fl- 
rp' <>nt K » and divines, in general, know 

, “ 1 * r ‘ «,f 00 ' Physiology, as a science of prac- 

people. £ ss aa young as Phrenology; because it 
tional dev Ivance to perfection while the uses of 
substj jril * in> an( | ;t s influence, as the organ of the 
9 m 1, over the whole of the animal economy, w ore 
, nowtu Divines, therefore, do not yet know* its 
lations to their own doctrines. Geology, which 
“ aches the past history of the globe, is also hut of 
y esterday; while Chemistry and other physical 
sciences are all of recent introduction to the intel¬ 
lects of the people. The idea of employing these 
sciences at all in the moral and intellectual improve¬ 
ment of the great body of the people is new, and the 
notion of rendering that improvement subservient 
to Christianity is newer still ; and our clergy, in 
general, are yet strangers to both ideas. The sys¬ 
tem on which they still rely W'us instituted when 
all education for the common people consisted in 
reading and writing, and for the higher ranks in 
Greek and Homan literature; and they feel uneasy 
at discovering a vast stream of knowledge rolling 
along the public mind, which has not emanated 
from themselves, and with which their system is not 
yet connected. Some of them have studied Phre¬ 
nology, and become convinced of its truth; but they 
have shrunk From its consequences and applica¬ 
tions. tThey have perceived the changes which it 
is destinMl to introduce into the theology of their 
several sects, and recoiled at the prospect. Too 
honest to deny the reality of natural truths which 
have forced themselves upon their conviction, yit 
too timid tp encounter the storm of prejudice and 
vituperation which the public avowal and bold ap¬ 
plication of them, would bring non them from their 
less enlightened brethren, they . quietly laid 
Phrenology on the sfielf, and continued to float with 
the current of established opinion. We may lament 
such conduct, but £ann$'q!|y,'rely blame the indivi¬ 
duals. The power of Effectually stemming the tide 
of error is onlpto a few, —and timse from 

tfrhom it Ip vrlrfhftM may justly be excused for not 
fruitlessly becoming martyrs in'a caugqwhich, soon- 
qgpr j£t§r, triumph by its own inherent power. 
~ "majority of the clergy, are ignorant of 

.og$ifca &ci?l|£twmd arojiouesfc in their op- 
m . pfcto its progress. This is their misfortune ; 
and^C^Jioulu euEure’their denunciations w ith equity 
Dimj^y, a£the grim It of imperfect knowledge, iw tjie 
aia u red ^onfuUmi; tjiat w’henover they discover that 


they cannot arrest our c.Surse by declaiming against 
us, they will study the new philosophy, profit by its 
truths, and join the ranks of reformers; and that 
hereafter they and w r e shall be found labouring to¬ 
gether for the public good. They and we are all 
engaged in one design. Theirs is the most exalted, 
most dignified, and most enviable vocation allotted, 
to man ; and 1 feel assured that in a few years they 
will find their strength, usefulness, and pleasure, 
unspeakably augmented by the very measures which 
we.are now pursuing, and which they, not. knowing 
what they do, are vilifV’ng and obstructing. ^ 

Here, then, I conJ udethis course of lectures. It 
lias embraced a mere sketch or outline of a mighty 
subject, and has been chargeable with many imper¬ 
fections. I feel much gratified by the kind attention 
with which you have followed my observations. If 
they have conferred pleasure or instruction, my ob¬ 
ject will have been gained. If they sh.dl prove the 
means of exciting your minds to folio" out the study 
for your own improvement, I shall o*el the highest 
satisfaction. 1 have spoken plainly and forcibly 
what appeared to myself to be true. If I hav e some - 
times fallen into error (as what mortal is free from 
liability to err '() T shall be anxious to obtain sounder 
and juster views ; hut if 1 have in oilier instances 
given a more correct exposition of the order of the 
divine government of the world, and the principles 
of natural religion, than you previously possessed, 
I hope that, trusting in the power of truth, you 
will neither be startled at the novelty, nor oli’endod 
by the consequences, of the ways of Providence, 
which I have expounded. You know your own 
position. You are the first popular audience in Ibis 
city to whom the truths and the consequences of the 
new philosophy rf mind discovered by Dr 11,ill have 
been unfolded ; and you are aware that in every age 
the most, useful and important truths have had to 
contend with \ iolent prejudices whon lirst. promul¬ 
gated. You have an admirable rule* bovver, pre¬ 
scribed to you for your guidance, in thopumce. given 
by Gamaliel to the, high priest of the Jews. u If 
this counsel or this work be of men, it will come t<» 
nought; but if it be of God, you cannot overthrow 
it.” (Acts, v. 08.) If 1 have truly interpreted to 
you any of the Works and ways and laws of the 
Almighty, his arm will give etlicaey to my instruc¬ 
tion: Jf I have erred, my words w ill come to nought: 
In either event truth will triumph, and we shall all 
become wiser and better. 


IflE END. 
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